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Coney Island and all popu- 
lar playé¢rounds, east and 
west, where the outdoors 
makes eager appetites, 





EVERYWHERE 


you go they know their BABY RUTH 


Enjoy your favorite candy this vacation, fellows. 
Anywhere. Baby Ruth is the All-American good- 
time candy because it is made of the good things 
everybody loves. 


One is peanuts—and such peanuts! In Baby Ruth 
you'll feast upon only crisp, whole nuts, the pick of 
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the crop, selected right in the fields. Flavor—a blend 
of three choice varieties, toasted over open fires in 


and Hollywood, too, Baby 
Ruth leads in popularity. 
Wherever your vacation 
trail leads, there Baby 
Ruth is waiting to make 


more Baby Ruth is sold 
than any other candy 





the world’s largest roasting plant to bring out all their 
golden goodness. You don’t know how nice peanuts 
can be until you have eaten a Baby Ruth. They make 
all the other good things in Baby Ruth taste even 
better. There’s nothing healthier. Ask Dad. 


Everywhere Baby Ruth is the American Boy’s favor- 
ite candy because it is dollar-a-pound quality for 5c. 
Always fresh and delicious in the sanitary red-and- 
white wrapper. Treat yourself today. 5c does it. 

CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO Y. SCHNERING, President 
































BABY 


Tune in on the Baby 
Ruth Radio Program 
—Station WMAQ— 
447.5 meters— 5:00- 
5:15P. M. every day 
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its freshness everywhere 





your day more enjoyable 





WHAT IS 
BABY RUTH MADE OF— 
The freshest of milk, pure 
sugar from cane, Peanuts from 
Texas, Virginia and Spain, 
R. ted and t 4 d, 1 a 
and culled thrice, Delicious 
with chocolate and every- 
thing nice... 
THAT’S WHAT BABY 
RUTH IS MADE OF 
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Soaring Eagle Smokes His Shiel 


LLALIMYAH, the great Wind Spirit, was restless. 

His movements in a hillside grove caused the 

yellowing aspen leaves to shiver on their long 

slender petioles. A wiry young Nez Percé brave, 

mounted scout for a hunting party, peered out through the 
golden screen. 

Soaring Eagle shivered uneasily as the wind freshened in 
the grove. Youn, the Spirit of Cold, was riding on the back 
of the Wind Spirit. His cold breath would soon bellow out 
the elkskin walls in the long winter lodges of the Numipu, the 
People. Hunger stalked close to the home fires of the tribe. 

Great hopes had the tribe placed upon the success of the 
hunting party for which Soaring Eagle was now a scout. 
But the winter’s supply of food and clothing for the tribe was 
not in the valley—the buffalo were gone! 

A flash of light far out on the plain attracted the scout’s 
keen gaze. Flashes as many as the fingers of one hand an- 
swered the signal. 

For a moment Soaring Eagle hesi- 
tated. Scouts discovering a buffalo 
herd must, on pain of death, im- 
mediately report the find to the 
tribe without further molesting the 
herd. One man could not kill 
enough meat for the tribe, but he 
could easily stampede the herd and 
prevent a great killing. 

Yesterday, Snow Goose, the el- 
derly leader of the buffalo hunters, 
had even punished Soaring Eagle’s 
youthful rival, Black Wolf, for 
attacking a herd of five wapiti alone. 
To-day Black Wolf was disconso- 
lately watching the extra horse 
herd in punishment, giving Soaring 
Eagle this opportunity to win ad- 
ditional points in their race for 
tribal honors. 

The thought of Black Wolf de- 
cided him. Perhaps here was his 
chance to count an extra coup over 
Black Wolf. The guardian spirit 
dwelling in the eagle feather might 
have whispered to him that it is 
always unwise to let mere ambition 
cloud an issue, but Soaring Eagle 
was too eager to discomfit Black 
Wolf to listen to his Wyyakin. 

Only pausing long enough to see 
that the pinto pony he had been 
riding was securely tied to the white 
trunk of an aspen, he began a long 
careful stalk of the dancing white 
patchés. For a long distance he was 
able to skulk along a dry water- 
course. Finally, as the depression 
shallowed, he found difficulty in 
keeping below the sheltering rim. 
Patiently he slowly advanced on his 
hands and knees. 

He strung his short bow and fitted 
an obsidian-pointed arrow to the 
gut-string. 

He was within a spearthrow now. 

“Whack!” 

The first arrow took the leader 
just behind the shoulder. The buck 
bounded straight up in the air and 
came down in a heap. The second 
shaft caught another pronghorn 
in the neck. The wounded animal 
waltzed erratically away, shaking 
his head. ; 

Though the distance was short, 
Soaring Eagle nervously missed his 
third shot as the little herd started 





By F. Douglas Hawley 


head, all doubt had fled from the minds of the over-curious 
game. They coursed away with the speed of prairie hares. 
The hunter did not risk the arrow, but contented himself with 
looking for the wounded buck. 

Some two bowshots away, in the general direction the 
wounded pronghorn had taken, Soaring Eagle saw a pair 
of large black birds settling down behind a line of willows 
which marked the main stream of the valley. The hunter 
smiled as he heard their excited croaks. The ravens had 
found his kill for him. 

Hastily donning his leggings, he stole down the dry wash 
to its junction with the main stream. He crossed the shallow 
stream quietly, and parted the willows on the farther bank. 


OARING EAGLE thrilled! A stout, heavy-shouldered, 
gray-and-white beast was tearing at the pronghorn with 
huge jaws. It wasa white buffalo wolf, a positive sign of the 
recent passing of the buffalo, for the species was seldom seen far 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


from the great herds! The beast was dragging one badly torn 
leg, evidently gored by a buffalo bull protecting the herd. 

“Huh! My Wyyakin tells me the buffalo have passed by 
lately.” 

One of the ravens, now circling above the wolf, spied the 
warrior. The bird uttered a warning croak. The other bird 
instantly took flight from its perch near the ground. Soaring 
Eagle received a second thrill when he saw that the bird had 
been perched on the partly devoured head of a buffalo! 

Meanwhile the wolf, instantly warned, had turned like a 
flash toward the hunter. Now it drew back its slavering lips 
to reveal gleaming rows of wicked-looking teeth. The gray- 
and-yellow-tipped hairs on its mane stood up stiffly as 
it uttered a fierce growl. Ordinarily it would have fled 
before the hunter, but now the crippled animal was desperate 
with hunger. 

‘Peace, O white brother of the great Gray Wolf Spirit of the 
Numipu. A son of the Gray Wolf offers to thee his kill, while 

he hunts the buffalo in thy stead. 








Speak to thy White Buffalo Wolf 
Spirit of this trade, that thy gray 
brother may have good hunting!’ 

As Soaring Eagle walked around 
the kill in a wide circle, so that he 
might look at the buffalo skull, the 
wolf suddenly closed his jaws with a 
final snap, and turned to the 
antelope carcass. He began to eat 
ravenously, while he kept his yel- 
low eyes on the warrior. 

Soaring Eagle grunted his satis- 
faction. Apparently the bargain 
was made. The spirits had been 
propitiated. He looked about for 
buffalo sign. 

The buffalo head had been severed 
from the body. This meant that it 
had been killed by Indians! Soaring 
Eagle swept the plain with his 
glance. His gaze became fixed on 
certain signs less than an arrow 
flight away down along the river 
bend. Several large circles were 
beaten in the dry grass. 


E APPROACHED the circles 

with care, not so much with a 
feeling of danger, but that he might 
read all possible signs in between. Al- 
most immediately he discovered buf- 
falo tracks, then partly dried buffalo 
chips. From the sign he estimated 
that the buffalo tracks were not 
over five days old, at the most, 
probably not over three days old! 

He had taken only a few steps on 
the wide buffalo trail, however, 
until he saw that it swerved sharply 
away from the circles. He followed 
until he saw that it led straight 
away from the circles toward a pass 
in the hills to the east. 

The scout retraced his steps 
rapidly to the circles. They were six 
in number. In the center of each a 
fire had been built. Six tipis had been 
pitched here. Perhaps sixty people 
in this hunting party, he hazarded. 

On the camp-site he found a few 
scraps of buffalo hide and several 
fresh bones that the coyotes, wolves, 
magpies and other scavengers had 
not yet dragged away or devoured. 
A long fringe of very white buckskin 
interested him. ‘ 

“Huh! Crow tribe, maybe?” 

A moment later he was not so 











prancing doubtiully away. Before 
he could draw the fourth arrow to its © 
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Soaring Eagle gripped the trunk of the tree like he might a horse 


e certain of the identity of the 
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campers. He was holding in his hand a part of a worn-out 
moccasin. His own moccasins were of the soft-soled woods 
type with a single side seam. This moccasin had a hard par- 
fleche sole similar to that of the Crows and other plains 
tribes, but it was black! 


“Blackfeet!” 
HE BREATHED the word silently this time. Blackfeet, 
the scourge of all the intermountain tribes! Soaring 


Eagle scowled at the mere thought of them. Many, many 
winters ago the Blackfeet had driven the Nez Percés from the 
buffalo country to the shelter of the Sky Mountains. Always 
had there been war between the Nez Percés and these powerful 
raiders from the Northeast. 

Blackfeet! It was time that he was carrying the news to the 
hunting party! Hastily he tucked the bits of evidence in his 
breechclout and started back at a swift trot. He splashed 
through the main stream and turned westward. At his first 
kill he scattered the already gathered ravens and magpies, 
swung the pronghorn over his shoulder and jogged swiftly on 
toward his horse, whose halter he jerked loose, twisted a bight 
of the rope in the horse’s mouth for a bit, and leaped upon its 
back. Sensing his haste, the pinto dashed away through the 
golden aspens toward the hunters’ camp. 

Supper was in progress in the camp. Twelve young women, 
wives of the more mature hunters in the band, were serving the 
elk meat to the twenty hunters. This was a picked band of the 
Numipu. Snow Goose, the leader, was one of the most 
successful sub-chiefs in the tribe. The hunters were noted for 
their skill or for their youthful stamina. The women were the 
strongest meat-packers and most skilful meat-curers among 
the hardy younger married women. Even their ponies were 
the best the tribe could find. If this band failed, the Wolf Clan 
of the Numipu might starve in the deep snows of the Sky 
Mountains during the winter now almost upon them. 


Soaring Eagle staked his horse out to graze, delivered the 


antelope to the women, and joined the young unmarried men 
in the bachelor tipi. He ate in silence, although he was burst- 
ing to tell his news. On several previous occasions the young 
men had been sharply rebuked for telling relatively unimpor- 
tant news before they were asked before the council. 

Soon Black Wolf, a squat, dark youth with a scowling coun- 
tenance, came in to eat. His day of disciplining had not 
left him in a good humor. He glowered at Soaring Eagle with 
such fierceness that the latter was tempted to bait him. 

“Ho, ho! Another wolf cub dislikes the click of the pack- 
leader’s jaws!” 

“Careful lest the jaws click at thee, moon-faced one,” 
warned Black Wolf. . 

Soaring Eagle merely grinned at him. He discovered-that 
his smile alone was enough to irritate Black Wolf, so he in- 
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creased its effect by adding a tormenting chuckle. Black Wolf 
bolted his food angrily, tearing at the meat as if it were one of 
his fancied tormentors. 

A warrior put his head through the tipi flap and briefly called 
the bachelors to the council in the leader’s tipi. When the 
young men arrived they found the circle complete. The 
young men were obliged to find places back against the tipi 
walls. 

Black Wolf grunted surlily as he took a seat behind the older 
hunters. The cold eyes of Snow Goose sought out the dis- 
gruntled youth. Soaring Eagle observed the disapproving 
glance. It was well enough to tease Black Wolf, but he 
didn’t want the youth to get into more trouble with their 
leader. He leaned over to whisper in the ear of Black Wolf. 

‘Careful yourself, buffalo skull! Curb your temper before it 
leads you into a trap!” 

Black Wolf merely grunted again. The eyes of Snow Goose 
flickered. Then, with due ceremony, the leader lighted a 
medicine pipe. The pipe was slowly passed around the 
inner circle, each man taking one puff. When the pipe was 
back in his hands Snow Goose spoke calmly. 

“Some of the young men forget to respect the wisdom and 
experience of their elders. Until the young men can learn 
patience and humility, it is not well that the council pipe 
be passed tothem. We will hear the reports of our scouts.” 

Soaring Eagle jumped to his feet, but Snow Goose calmly 
ignored him, motioning with the stem of the pipe to an older 
scout. Nor did he allow Soaring Eagle to speak until all the 
other reports were delivered and discussed in minute detail. 

The young hunter felt the warm blood suffuse his dusky 
cheeks, while Black Wolf slyly kicked him in the calf of his leg. 
Black Wolf was mocking him. Stubbornly, Soaring Eagle 
refused to sit down again. ‘ 


HE long wait was good for Soaring Eagle. Months ago he 

had conceived the ambition that some day he would be a 
famous chief. In this he was no different from most adolescent 
boys. Yet Soaring Eagle differed in one important respect 
from many boys who become fired with an ambition. He was 
wisely trying to utilize every experience, every hint, to prepare 
himself to bring about the fulfilment of his ambition. To him 
the goal was not merely a vague, delightful dream—it was a 
worth-while objective definitely within the reach of the youth 
who was willing to fit himself for the honor. 

So, during the waiting, he fought down his anger. He was 
even able to see the justice of allowing the older and more 
experienced hunters to report first. Finally, he was able to 
grin at his own haste. It was now night: nothing could be 
done to find the buffalo or locate the Blackfeet until the 
morrow. What mattered it whether his news came first or 
last? 


As the man dodged to one side, Soaring Eagle caught him up with a sturdy arm 


An extra hard kick from Black Wolf warned Soaring 
Eagle. He looked up to see Snow Goose pointing the 
pipestem at him. He collected his thoughts with a jerk: 

‘Buffalo tracks, not three days old! One pronghorn for the 
kettles. One pronghorn given to the White Buffalo Wolf, 
Spirit that hunting might be good.” E 

““Ah-ha! Ta-ats! So! Good!” 


MUTTER of excitement ran around the circle. Snow, 
Goose leaned forward tensely. “a 
“What? Fresh buffalo sign, yet your pony is not even, 
lathered when you ride into camp! Why was not a signal sent, 
the watchers on the hills? Must our youth kill lone wapiti, 
and insignificant pronghorn while the tribe freezes for want of, 
buffalo robes? Is there no discipline in this band? Laggard, 
when we strike the buffalo trail with the dawn, you will stay 
behind to pack in the meat to the women. Let us make 
medicine for the buffalo hunt!” 

He stooped over to snatch up the medicine pipe again, this 
time also picking up a parfleche medicine drum. His eyes 
flamed wrathfully as he noted that Soaring Eagle was still 
standing in the edge of the circle. 

“Kullo! That is all!” 

But Soaring Eagle stood his ground. 

“I ask your forbearance, O wise foster uncle, until my 
message is complete. Behold! Crows—or Blackfeet!” 

Soaring Eagle drew forth the bit of fringe and the wom 
moccasin from his loin cloth and threw them into the fire- 
lighted circle. The warriors stared at the objects with fas-) 


cination. Slowly a warrior reached out a long finger to tum, | 


the moccasin over to see the sole. 

The face of Snow Goose underwent a swift change. He was 
thinking of the terrible raids of the Blackfeet in his own youth, 
when he had seen an entire Nez Percé village wiped out before 
his eyes by these bloodthirsty warriors. The Nez Percés were 
brave, but who could fight ten warriors, each better mounted 
and armed than he? 

‘Blackfeet! Come, tell the rest of your story quickly, Slow 
Wits!” 

Unfortunately, Soaring Eagle only saw the honest fear in his 
face. He told his story rapidly, but he told it boastfully, in- 
timating that he was not afraid of the Blackfeet. He was 
surprised when a respected warrior agreed with Snow Goose. 

“No good to risk discovery by the Blackfeet. We cannot 
fight them here in their own hunting grounds. To-morrow we 
move camp again and brush over our back trail. Soaring Eagle 
foolishly showed himself on the plain and failed to cover his 
trail. But, because of his warning, perhaps we will not make 
him carry in the meat; perhaps one day of guarding the horse 
herd will help him to remember the counsel of his elders next 
time.” 


August 
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The inner circle nodded its approval of this suggestion. Snow 
Goose assented to the amendment with a twinkle in his eye. 
Then he gave brief orders for an early moving of camp in the 
morning, and dismissed the council without further notice of 
the youths. 

Black Wolf chuckled as the young men filed out together. 

“Who has a buffalo skull now? Whom’did the old wolf bite 
this time? Who was it laughed at the horseherder to-night? 
He! He! He!” 

Soaring Eagle smiled sourly. It was Black Wolf’s turn to 
laugh, indeed. But he felt a bit resentful over his punishment. 
He thought he had really accomplished something of im- 
portance. It took him almost until he was dozing off to sleep 
in the bachelors’ tipi to overcome his resentment. Perhaps it 
was good for a youth to suffer apparent injustice before he 
could become a great warrior. With this thought he became 
cheerful; his worries ceased for the night. He fell asleep. 


HE camp of the Nez Percé buffalo hunters was moved to a 

sheltered glade below a spring, from which a little stream 
flowed northeasterly. This stream, Soaring Eagle felt certain, 
was one of the headwaters of the very stream on which he had 
found the buffalo tracks and Indian signs the day before. 

It was a hard matter for the youth to seé his rival, Black 
Wolf, start off down this stream on a scouting trip for buffalo or 
the enemy, while he was forced to stay behind to herd the 
extra horses in a little grassy opening above the larger glade in 
which the camp was located. 

Black Wolf cailed back to him mockingly. 

“Feed my extra horse well, O woman that spares her pony. 
To-day you may see how a real scout should ride to camp with 
news. 

Black Wolf chuckled as he brought his rawhide quirt sharply 
down on his pony’s flank. The quirt flicked upward again. 
Something flicked from the end of the rawhide to alight on 
Soaring Eagle’s hand. 

The tall youth grunted with contempt as he stared at the 
spot of blood on the back of 


Finally he picketed the restless pony to’a stake.’ The herd 
settled down to a lazy, fly-switching siesta. Shadows began to 
lengthen as the sun approached the western ridges. Soaring 
Eagle returned to his scouting. 

Suddenly, in a thickly wooded ravine, his horse became 
frightened. All the urging he could give it would not force it 
further into the ravine. The pony sidled away from the 
tangle upon trembling limbs. 

“So! My Wyyakin tells me something is in there! Black 
bear, probably. Soaring Eagle will take a look at his cousin 
with the round ears!” : 

The hunter allowed his horse to carry him out of the ravine. 
Safely removed from the scent of whatever lurked in the 
ravine, the horse became tractable. Soaring Eagle tied it to a 
tree and returned cautiously on foot. 

He was very, very careful, for while he thought it was merely 
a black bear, because a grizzly would have growled or charged 
if it had winded them, yet it might be Old Yellow Man with 
Long Claws. He had little taste for meeting a grizzly at close 
quarters. : 

He advanced some distance beyond where the horse had 
become frightened. The growth thinned out a little. He 
began to wonder if the animal had fled. Perhaps it had 
been a slinking cougar in search of deer. He slipped behind 
the partial shelter of a small pine to peer across a little opening. 

Then he saw it! Across the opening, not over three pony 
leaps away, his keen eyes could make out a smooth brown 
patch showing through the forest screen. The patch was as 
large as a man’s body, while smaller dark blotches around it 
gave the suggestion of a huge animal hiding there. The patch 
moved slightly, revealing the hairy outline of part of a massive 
shoulder. 

“Big Chief Yellow Bear, surely! See where he has worn 
the hair off by much lying on his fat sides. He turns his 
heart toward me. My medicine Wyyakin tells me to shoot 
him!” 

As Soaring Eagle silently breathed his determination, he 





his hand. 

“Huh! A wise rider saves 
the quirt against the time of 
great need, O wolf of the black 
heart!” 

But Black Wolf only waved 
the quirt derisively as he 
dashed away. 

Soaring Eagle turned to his 
undesirable task with a heavy 
heart, notwithstanding his 
good resolution of the night 
before to be cheerful. At times 
the post of herd guard brought 
excitement, even danger, for 
raiding the horse herd of an- 
other tribe was a favorite In- 
dian maneuver. The Nez 
Percés were in enemy territory, 
where a horse raid was to be 
expected. But Soaring Eagle 
could not help but feel dejected 
to see all the other hunters ride 
away to possible excitement 
and adventure while he fretted 
near the camp. 

He found a second spring in 
the glade above the camp. 
More important, the glade was 
covered with excellent feed. 
The poor, hard-ridden ponies 
were quite hungry. He soon 
found that they would be con- 
tent to stay in the glade all day. 
Watching them became bore- 
some. He decided to scout 
the wooded slopes around the 
glade for game. He might 
find a deer; it was even possible 
that he might discover an 
enemy creeping upon the herd 
through the timber. 

So he made cautious ex- 
cursions into the forest, with 
his short, wide-limbed bow 
strung and fitted with a hunt- 
ing arrow. Occasionally he 
checked up on the horses con- 
tentedly feeding in the glade. By 
the time the sun was overhead 
he had scouted all of the west- 
em and southern slopes border- 
ing the glade. 

The cover on the other side 
of the glade proved to be more 
dense. Soaring Eagle found it 
more difficult to ride through it. 
One of the ponies, hunger now 
Satisfied, persisted in attempt- 
ing to lead the herd away. 
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Peace, O white brother of the Gray Wolf Spirit of the Numipu 
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prudently glanced around ‘to reassure himself of safety. The 
pine was close at hand and easy to climb. A full-grown grizzly 
could not climb trees. Soaring Eagle muttered a prayer 
of forgiveness to the Yellow Bear Spirit as he released the shaft. 
Just as the speeding shaft almost reached its mark, the point 
struck an intervening twig. The arrow deflected sharply 
upward. 

“Woof! Swish! Crash!” 

The shaft had struck something—and that “something” 
was coming out! Soaring Eagle caught a glimpse of a huge 
head forcing its way through the screening growth. In a 
mere heartbeat it would be in the open, charging down upon 
him! 

The hunter stayed not upon the order of his going, but made 
a whirling leap for safety in the pine-tree. Automatically, as 
he leaped, he slipped his left arm through the bow-string to 
save his weapon. Frantically’he climbed. He could hear the 
heavy drum of feet clearing the bushes and pounding across 
the grassy glade! 

He had barely reached the first limbs when something struck 
the tree with tremendous force directly below him. Although 
the pine was as large around as his thigh, yet the tree vibrated 
from the shock almost enough to loosen his desperate hold 
upon the trunk. 

Soaring Eagle felt sudden dismay; a grizzly could easily 
reach him yet! Even now the huge paws with their finger- 
length claws must be sweeping up at him! He redoubled his 
efforts. Strangely, he did not feel the crushing blow of those 
terrible paws. But, as he made another frantic hitch upward, 
the tree was again struck a violent blow. 


‘Te hunter drew himself up to the next limb before he 
ventured to pause long enough to look below. When he 
did look down he gasped in astonishment. At the base of the 
tree, switching his tufted tail and pawing the earth in his 
anger, raged a buffalo bull! 

Soaring Eagle quickly controlled himself. He noted that the 
broken arrow shaft had lodged 
in the hump on the buffalo’s 
back. The hump was much 
smaller than it should have 
been for a fully grown male 
buffalo. The animal’s hair 
was not long and sleek as it 
should be at this season of 
the year, but matted and 
patchy. One horn was partly 
broken off. Ribs showed on 
gaunt flanks. Two great 
wounds gave further proof that 
this was an old bull that had 
been driven out of the herd by 
a younger and more vigorous 
herd master. But Soaring 
Eagle’s heart rejoiced the more 
as he observed these telltale 
signs. He touched his Wyya- 
kin eagle feather. 

“All praise to thee, O 
Guardian Spirit, for guiding 
Soaring Eagle to this best of 
material for the making of a 
war shield. O, Venerable 
Father of the Buffalo, rejoice 
that thy strength shall go into 
the making of a shield that 
shall greatly aid in establishing 
the fame of a warrior of the 
Numipu. A shield made from 
thy battle-scarred hide will 
turn the arrows and lances of 
every enemy that comes 
against Soaring Eagle.” 

With shining eyes, Soaring 
Eagle quietly dropped back 
down to the lower limbs of the 
pine. The old bull charged the 
tree again with a snort. Soar- 
ing Eagle gripped the trunk of 
the tree like he might a horse 
on a buffalo hunt, that his 
hands might be free for his 
weapons. Swinging outward 
from the tree, he twisted his 
body as he swayed downward 
close to the buffalo’s back. 
With the arrow almost touch- 
ing the gaunt side, he loosed the 
shaft. 

The bull wheeled and started 
at a lumbering run across the 
opening. As he reached the 
thicket, his forelegs gave way 
under him. He ploughed for- 
ward into the brush and lay 
still. 

Soaring Eagle dropped from 

(Continued on page 30) 
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There plainly silhouetted against the evening sky stood four buffalo 


The Last Wild Buffalo Hunt 


By Lincoln Ellsworth, Honorary Scout 


NE late fall day, as the evening train on the Northern 

Pacific passed through a rocky gorge in the Bitter 

Root Mountains of Montana, an observant traveler 

could have seen a tipi pitched on a small flat across 

the Pend d’Oreille River, and before it, cooking over a little 

fire, an Indian and a white man. The Indian was a French 

half-breed and the white man myself. Little did the traveler 

dream that on the heavily timbered tops of those high, rugged 

hills, deeply gorged and running in “hog-backs” down to the 

river, roamed the last herd of wild buffalo in the United States. 

They had been driven to seek there their last refuge against 

man. The two men cooking over the little tipi fire were 
hunting buffalo. 

The story of these buffalo is interesting. In 1873 or ’74 
Michael Pablo, a Mexican living in the Flathead Valley, bought 
from Walking Coyote, an Indian, twelve calves which he had 
captured on the Milk Riverin Canada. Walking Coyote was 
married to a Cree woman, and one day in anger he shot her in 
the arm. He fled to Canada and made his home among the 
Piegan Indians, but, like all Indians, soon became homesick. 
It occurred to him, Indian-like, that by returning home with 
some captured buffalo these might appear an excuse for his 
having left. He captured fourteen calves, killing two for 
meat. Pablo turned these twelve calves loose on what is 
now known as the Flathead Reserve, a rugged country fifty 
miles long by forty wide and hemmed in on all sides by the 
Bitter Root Mountains except on the north, where lies Flat- 
head Lake. Within this boundary lie three parallel valleys, 
the Flathead, the Bitter Root, and the Camas, separated from 
each other by the rugged hills of which I have spoken. 

The buffalo made this their home and did not leave, for the 
valleys so lie that the winters are mild and on the hills the 
food abundant. 

When the reserve was opened up for settlement, Pablo 
negotiated the sale of his buffalo to the Canadian Government, 
and in the great round-up, which lasted nearly four years, 
seven hundred head were delivered and still there were some 
left, the outlaws of the herd, unconquerable old veterans who 
live high up in these timbered fastnesses. 

Many tales of the round-up have been told: of how the cow- 
boys drove old bulls from brush thickets where they had-taken 
refuge only by setting fire to their fetlocks with burning brush 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Ball 


tied to a long pole; of how cnce when a rider was driving a cow 
toward the.corral she turned and charged him, and, lifting the 
horse and rider onto her head, carried them a hundred yards 
at top speed, when she struck the corral fence and the rider 
was tossed over unhurt. Again, when an old bull was being 
driven up a chute into the car and he found he could not turn 
back, he charged straight ahead, going through the opposite 
side as though it were paper. (Two of them did this, one 
breaking his neck.) One of the largest bulls of the herd, who 
was unconquerable, they left in a crate overnight. In the 
morning they found him dead without a bruise or a scratch 
on him; he had died from a broken heart. 

I could tell many stories of the chase, but the last I shall tell 
is of two old bulls who broke out of the car near Edmonton, 
Alberta. They found their way back to Great Falls, Mont., 
a distance of over twelve hundred miles. One broke into 
a farmer’s field and ruined his grain, for which he was shot. 
The other found his way back to his native range. 

These outlaws that live high in the mountains generally lie 
on the edge of the timber among the rocks. The old bulls 
are solitary animals, and one will find them in the rockiest 
and most inaccessible places imaginable. When they scent 
danger they will start traveling, or dive down into the brush 
and stand perfectly still. It is impossible to track them except 
in winter-time. 

It was one of these outlaws that I came down to hunt with 
a letter from the Canadian Commissioner to Mr. Pablo. 
I left Kalispell on October 17th, 1911, took a small steamer 
down Flathead Lake thirty-five miles, then a four-horse stage 
eleven miles to the settlement of Roman, Mr. Pablo’s home. 
He was pessimistic about my getting a buffalo before the snow 
fell, saying I would have first to find them, and that he hoped 
I had plenty of time. He cupplied me with a horse and 
blankets, and sent me out with a French half-breed, an old- 
time buffalo-hunter of the plains, who spoke English only 
when he felt disposed, and that generally after the inner man 
had been well warmed with “whiskey blanc”; when his tales 
of the buffalo chase would exceed my wildest fancies and 
a thrilling story of adventure come to a sudden end only for 
his lack of expression in the English language, when he would 
continue in French. 

When the fire had burned itself out he would sink into a 


fathomless taciturnity, and to all questions his only answer was’ 
“Maybe” or “Idunno.” He was tall, lean, and withered, and 
his eyes were always watery, for he had sat over the smoke of! 
too many camp-fires. His outfit was abominable, the tipi! 
had one side burned out of it, and we got caught in the worst! 
rain-storm of the season. ‘The water and tea pail (we had only’ 
one) had a hole in one side, and when you forgot and turned 
that side to the fire the canvas plug would burn out, and it 
was always dark when we cooked supper, and the creek was 
away down in some brush-tangled bottom. ,The dishes 
Idon’t believe had ever been washed, for they were caked 
with rust. 

His name was August, and he said he would be ready to start 
early in the morning, but it was well in the afternoon before 
I could get him out of town, and as a consequence we pitched 
camp that night in the dark, eighteen miles up the Bitter Root 
Valley. We carried our stuff in a democrat, with saddles and 
an extra horse, for we intended camping in a good place and 
hunting the hills on horseback. 


HE following day we crossed over the hills into the Camas! 
Valley, twelve miles. It was a glorious fall day and the 
bare, rugged hills stood out clear and bold against a translucent 
blue sky. High up bands of wild horses looked down upon us 
—lean, wiry individuals, tails and manes blowing with the 
wind and heads thrown up, ready to start should we approach 
too close. It was a fair sight to look down upon the broad 
Camas dotted over with the cabins of Indian and white settlers 
and waving fields of grain, after traveling through the bad 
lands of the narrow Bitter Root. We stopped at an Indian’s 
cabin to inquire if they had seen buffalo. We both went inside 
to warm ourselves, and had been there but a few moments 
when we heard a crash outside and jumped up to see our team 
running away. They struck the heavy rail fence, going 
through it as the buffalo did through the ca1, the rails flying im 
all directions. The wagon never upset, but one horse broke 
his nose in striking. After the team had been rounded up by 
Indians from all directions, and after August had administered 
a kick to the uninjured horse and looked to see that the axles 
had not been broken, his only remark was: ‘‘Good wagon.” 
We stayed with this family for two days, hunting the 
hills about. They included cur stock of provisions among 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


theirs and cleaned us out of everything except coffee and 
rice. They didn’t use coffee (I have seen few Indians that do 
when tea is obtainable), and the rice we had cached among 
our blankets. They didn’t use a table, but sat about on their 
blankets on the floor to eat. Generally at mealtime a couple 
of other families would join them. One squaw, old and 
withered, would not say a word until 


in which our camp was, and as we started to climb the thousand 
foot divide my partner’s horse suddenly and without any 
warning played out and refused to move another step. With 
one end of a rope around his lower jaw and the other tied to 
the cantle of my saddle we dragged and coaxed him foot by 
foot and reached camp just before midnight. Only one with 


7 


and we couldn’t cross. There was no room in the squalid 
little shack and, still worse, no feed for the horses, so in the 

darkness we struck down-stream looking for a place to stay. 
Four miles down we came to Alicott’s ranch. He was a 
rich Indian who had made his money in horses. Seventeen 
years ago he sold nine hundred horses for nine hundred 
dollars. His wife and two daughters 





she had finished eating, and after she 
had lighted her pipe and had it drawing 
well; through the heavy clouds fra- 
grant with kinnikinic she would be- 
come very talkative, using many ges- 
tures, and her voice was low and soft 
as were those of all the others. A young 
girl was busy with bead work. They 
were Mission Indians and they called 
themselves good Catholics, even if they 
did rustle horses at times. 





N THESE hills are countless wild 
horses, many that have never felt 

a branding-iron, so naturally there are 
many ‘‘rustlers,” men whose past is 
questionable. I had many such pointed 
out to me before leaving town. ‘‘There’s 
a man who has just been in three years 
for rustling; best rider in western Mon- 
tana.”’ And again: ‘That fellow over 
there held up the station agent at 
Ravalli by pointing his finger at him, 
and he got all the cash, too.” I noticed 
that these men looked anything but des- 
perate, in fact, quite the contrary. The 
man who takes desperate chances and 
“makes good”’ in this country is generally the quietest, most 
inconspicuous-looking individual imaginable; yet he looks you 
straight in the eyes, and in their quiet depths you notice a 
steely, hardy purpose. Outside of his profession you would 
probably never find a stauncher friend. Such is the way of 
the West. 

Having found only one track, and that going south, we packed 
up and went down the valley fifteen miles. We camped in 
a deep gulch among the hills, and for nine days followed fresh 
tracks, the tracks of eleven wild buffalo in one bunch and three 
in another, a bull, a cow, and a calf. Our first day in these 
hills we saw five ‘“black-tail’”? deer, but over the bare hill- 
sides they saw us long before we could get within range. 
Again and again blue-grouse would rise with a whirr from un- 
der our very feet and sail down to some covert of brush below. 

In the evening of the second day we ran onto a black-tail 
in the timber’s edge. I told August to shoot, and 





Mr. Ellsworth and guides actually riding down some wild buffalo 


the instinct of one born to the hills could have found his way 
on such a night. We let down the corral bars, but the animal 
refused to step over them, so we left him, and in the morning 
he had not moved. 

We were now in the grip of a bad storm, and we started to 
town for fresh horses. Fourteen flocks of wild geese passed 
over us, heading south. Shortly after they had passed we 
again heard honking and looked up to see them returning. 
They had become confused or lost in the heavy mist above. 
The flocks separated, some bolder ones wanted to return; 
the others wavered, then turned and followed the bolder; and 
the last stragglers were headed south again. 

We made town by noon, and shortly after started out again 
and got to the river, fourteen miles away, just at dark. We 
found the ferry-man had gone to town, and his wife, an enor- 
mously fat squaw, said the river was frozen along the banks 





after an indefinite aim the hammer clicked on an 
empty shell, for he had shot at an eagle that 
morning from camp and forgotten to remove the 
shell. I asked him if that was the way he hunted 
buffalo. We saw hundreds of wild horses. Looking 
down into the gulches from far above wé would 
startle a band with our yell. They would throw up 
their heads with a start and were off at a gallop, 
never stopping till out of sight. Generally they saw 
us first. Their footing on the steep, rocky slopes 
was marvelous, for I never saw one stumble. 

We rode steadily all day long, never stopping to 
eat at noon, dropping down five hundred feet to ex- 
amine the bare hillside for tracks, only to climb again 
to search the timber above. Our horses were drip- 
ping with sweat, and their flanks heaved with la- 
bored breathing as they climbed and dropped. We 
were never discouraged, for always just ahead, 
around some rocky bluff or behind some thicket of 
brush, we expected to come upon buffalo. 


AS WE struck the bottom, going to camp on the 

evening of the eighth day, the breed turned in 
his saddle and silently pointed to the top of the 
hills, and there, plainly silhouetted against the eve- 
ning sky, stood four buffalo in single file, motionless 
and, it seemed to me, watching us; darkness settled 
and the four forms became four shaggy shadows. 
My first thought as I drew my head from under- 
neath the blankets in the morning was, would we 
find those buffalo? The blankets were wet, and 
I looked out to see a slow drizzle coming down. The 
hills were hidden in mist. Nevertheless we climbed 
to the top to find them covered with snow and the 
tracks of the night before blotted out. 

The following morning, after eleven days out, we 
started for home utterly discouraged. In town I met 
one of the old round-up men who said he was sure 
we could find buffalo in three days. So we started 
again, taking only our saddle-horses and relying cn 
some rancher for food and shelter. For five days 
we rode the hills in vain. ‘Indians were chasing 
wild horses, which kept the buffalo always on the 
move. On the evening of our fifth day, as we were 
returning to camp, the clouds that had been threat- 
ening all day broke and a heavy snow-storm set in. 
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We were in a valley running parallel to the one 
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The once mighty monarch stood in his last retreat 





were just preparing for a dance and 
they welcomed us. A breed dance 
would be a comic affair if it wasn’t 
always made so tragic. Around the bare 
room, seated on packing boxes, are 
a motley congregation of men, women, 
and babies, for the most part hidden 
behind clouds of tobacco-smoke, while 
in the center the dancers, shod in moc- 
casins or high-heeled riding-boots, bow, 
advance, and swing in the most solemn 
manner. A fiddler seated in the corner 
scrapes off tunes to the beat of his foot, 
while an important-looking individual, 
seated on a box on the table, calls off 
the dances. I learned afterwards that 
I had caused great amusement when I 
danced, because I had forgotten to re- 
move my huge skinning-knife. At three 
o’clock in the morning we threw our 
blankets down on the ballroom floor and 
were soon sound asleep. 

There,was no alternativs but to return 
to town again next day. Not dis- 
couraged, I started again by stage 
twenty-two miles up the Camas Val- 
ley, then with only my gun started 
over the hills twelve miles to a half-breed’s cabin that I 
knew of in Garceau Gulch. He gave me a raw-boned 
pinto to ride, and together we started out, which made 
my seventeenth day after buffalo. We hunted a range I 
had not been on before, and, as we saw nothing, headed 
again for the hills I knew so well. My guide was a hard 
rider, and I shall not forget the steep hillsides we took on 
the lope, when each moment it seemed as though the horses 
might stumble or slip on the frozen ground where it meant 
a drop of three or four hundred feet. In the afternoon of 
the first day the breed’s animal struck an old horseshoe lying 
on the ground, and it wasn’t twenty minutes before we ran 
onto two “‘black-tails” on the edge of the timber, both of 
which we killed. That night we camped at a trapper’s cabin, 
and the next afternoon, as we rode the wind-swept top of a 
high ridge, we saw a buffalo-track, going down into the 
heavy brush. The snow lay a foot deep and the 
slope was so steep that we left our horses on the top 
and followed the track on foot. It was only by 
chance that, looking ahead through the brush, I 
caught the movement of a dark, shaggy form against 
a clump of spruce in front of which it stood. Icould 
see it was a large bull, and he must have seen or 
scented us, for he stood with his head raised, listen- 
ing, and I could see his nostrils dilating. 





I FELT sorry for the lonely old fellow as he started 

down through the brush, only to stop again 
shortly and listen. We climbed back out of sight, then 
made for the top, and went along until we thought 
we were well ahead of him, and again started down 
through the brush. Suddenly a dead tree crashed 
and he came running out into a small opening and 
stopped, for he had seen us but wasn’t sure what it 
was. He stood not much over a hundred yards be- 
low us, and we both fired. At the seventh shot he 
fell to his knees, then tried hard to regain his feet 
again, but could not. As he sank he lost his footing 
and started rolling down the steep slope, a huge 
boulder finally stopping him. We went down to 
him, and as I stood looking at the great shaggy form 
that had weathered the storms of many years, the 
elation that I imagined I must feel when I had 
killed a buffalo did not come to me; instead, a deep 
regret welled up in me as I looked upon that rugged 
old fellow whose life I had taken. Hounded by man 
and forsaken by his kind, seeking a last refuge high 
in that rocky fastness, each morning and evening 
watering at a little spring below, to which we found 
his trail leading, then climbing to the rocks above 
to gaze down upon the peaceful valleys and across 
to the hills beyond, where maybe he could see others 
of his kind whom he dare not join. 

As we finished skinning him I looked across the 
Bitter Root and, through a rent in the hills to the 
Flathead beyond, saw where the snowy peaks of the 
Mission Range were bathed in lurid vermilion, the 
color of the blood upon the white snows, and watched 
until the shadows from the valley crept up and 
tarnished the vermilion to deep purple. We covered 
the carcass with our saddle blankets to keep off the 
coyotes, and in the quiet of evening felt our way 
down to the valley below and to our camp, leaving 
the hardest part of the work for the morrow. 





LINT WARREN wanted some- 

thing. But what? 
“Ranching ain’t what it used 
to be, by a long shot,” his 
father had admitted the previous evening 
when Clint had come home with his high- 
school diploma. ‘“‘An’ this old house 
ain’t like it was when your mother was 
livin’—to sorter cheer things up. But 
it won’t do any harm to swing a job here 
till you figger out what you want to tie 

up to for life.” 

The boy, clattering up the rock-worn 
trail on his knock-kneed pinto, watched 
the sun’s long, yellow fingers snatch pur- 
ple shadows from the hills ahead of him. 
Beyond their greenness rose the gray- 
shouldered mountain range, an inscru- 
table barrier. 

Clint drew in deep breaths of pine- 
pungent air. ‘The open for me!” he ex- 
ulted. ‘No jostling of elbows here.” 

All the morning he pressed up the fence- 
line on the ludicrously slow little pinto, 
stopping to mend a break, to tighten 
a wire, to dislodge a menacing 
boulder, or halloo to a sombreroed 
Mexican herder trotting after the 
snowy Angora goats. 

His noon snack he ate under 
a twisted juniper. ‘‘It’s good to 
be home,” he told himself for the 
fiftieth time. Yet his brown eyes, 
restless with the pent-up energy 
of youth, scaled the heights. 
“Wish, though, I was up there. 

Clear on top. And then some! 
Higher the better!” 

An eagle circled the summit, 

great-winged and sure of flight. 
Clint’s questing eyes followed it to 
the upper air, to a mere speck, to 
nothing. He sprang to his feet. 
“Come!” he whistled to his pony. 
“Let’s climb, too!”” He swung into 
the saddle and dug his heels into 
the straining flanks. ‘‘The fence 
can wait. The top calls. I’ve 
got to go!” 

Some three hundred yards of 
this, and the panting little beast 
was pulled to a sudden turn. He 
looked around inquiringly. 

“Nope! Nothing doing. Dad’s 
counting on me. Let’s beat it 
back.” Clint’s eyes tore them- 
selves from the heights, his jaw 
squared, and soon a determined 
arm was jerking a fallen fence post 
into position. 

The sun had perched on the 
highest peak ready to 
slide over when Clint’s 
alert ear caught a far 
droning. Louder it 
swelled, and louder. His 
gaze leaped toward the 
oncoming soar and met 
the glint of wings that 
far outshone those of 
the eagle in bigness and 
might. 

Proudly thegreat man- 
bird curveted through 
the Saddle of the West 
Range, swooped then to 
a steady whirr as though 
to graze the boy’s up- 
turned head, and drove 
into the lower horizon, 
straight and swift and 
beautiful. 

It was the nearest 
Clint had ever been to 
an airplane. He thrilled 


sound, to the power of it. 
His fingers tingled to get 






























His spirit longed to 


at the sight, to the soar. Wings! That’s 
what he wanted 


hold of the throbbing motor. His 
heart pounded for release. His 
spirit longed to soar. Wings! 
That’s what he wanted. Yes, 
wings! He too would fly with the 
sureness of an eagle, with the dar- 
ing purpose of a mail courier. 

“Dad,” he said that evening, 
and waited for the graying head to 
lift and for the calloused fingers to 
loosen their grasp on the stub of 
a pencil which somehow would not 
figure satisfactorily. 

The older brown eyes looked a 
question into the younger. 

“T’ve decided. I’m going to be 
a mail-pilot. An air school’s what I want 
—not regular college.” 

The experienced eyes searched the 
eager, youthful ones a long, appraising 
minute. It was as though the man was 
seeing his son for the first time, no longer 
a child, but a potential man. The nobby 
fingers tightened on the stub of a pencil. 
But the voice was matter-of-fact. 

“‘ Are you sure—plumb sure?” 

The boy nodded. 


T= man chewed the pencil. An- 
other long minute he weighed the 
answer. 

“Very well, Son. You may never bea 
Lindbergh. But character’s what counts 
—flyin’ or ranchin’ or what not. If you 
can keep as straight as him, go to it!” 

Electrified, Clint jumped to his feet. 
“Oh, Dad! When?” 

The broad shoulders shrugged non- 
committally. The troubled eyes re- 
turned to the obstinate figures. The 
tanned brow furrowed. : 

‘“‘There’s the hitch. I’m in a hole, 
plumb deep. I’ll pay you, though, same 

as the other hands. An’ it’s up to 
you. But,” he warned, “‘it’ll take a 
mighty stiff course in savin’ before 
your wages pile up much.” 

Clint’s summer went by on wings, 
wings shining with hope, wings heavy 
with waiting, great droning wings 
beckoning him into the world of 

action. 

From before sun-up 
till past sun-down the 
big silent lonely man and 
the eager silent lonely 
boy would cram the 
hours with work. Then 
after supper the two 
would drop onto the 
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The Glint of Wings 


By Marie Barton 
Illustrated by Frank Spradling 


creaky old plank steps, talking a little sometimes, oftener 
simply resting, neither probing into the thought of the other, 

For Clint, the bright spot in ranch routine was the now 
regular zooming over the Saddle of the air-mail. How he 
watched for that glint of wings. And how he thrilled to that 
sound of conquest. ‘Some day,” he would promise himself, 
“T too shall fly!” 

Twice during the summer the people of the Mountain Side 
met for an all-day picnic and barbecue. On these occasions 
Mr. Warren as master of ceremonies was the center of the 
middle-aged group. Clint gravitated to the younger set. 
Here he learned that he was not the only Lindbergh enthusiast. 
All the boys wanted to fly, or thought they did. But Clint 
knew he wanted to fly, knew it more deeply every day. Of 
course he could not earn enough to go into training this fall. 
But perhaps the next. Or surely the year after. So he worked 
and saved. He subscribed to a technical journal and read up 
on aircraft till he knew every detail of airplane anatomy. 

The last of September came the belated shearing. Fifteen 
days of gruelling labor filled the mohair bags to bursting and 
turned loose a thousand naked goats, their clipped skin showing 
pink and shivery in every cooling puff of air from the mountains, 

“Tf the price should be good,” Clint conjectured, “‘maybe, 
just maybe, part of the mohair money will go to swell my avia- 
tion fund. Dad always went halves with his last dollar to put 
me through High.” 

But Mr. Warren did not mention money prospects. Ap- 
parently he had forgotten about his son’s ambitions. ‘‘ Must 
be studying over troubles of his own,” the boy concluded, and 
dutifully paid for overalls and shoes and even a new saddle 
blanket out of his own scant hoardings. 

It was the first of November when the mohair sold. “ Price 
is up. Ought to pull me out of the hole and then some!” 
chuckled Mr. Warren as he spruced up that morning and 
rushed off to town in high spirits. ‘Look out for the goats, 
if a rain should blow up,” was his parting admonition. 
““They’re still too short of hair to stand a wet norther.” 

Clint’s hopes tingled afresh. All day his thoughts winged 
high. And all the following day. Toward evening the phone 
rang. ‘Dad at the Half-Way Ranch!” Clint flew to answer. 

“Be home in a couple of hours,”’ his father said. 

“Yes. Top price!” Apause. Then, “Er—er—got a sur- 
prise for you!” The voice was jubilant. ‘You couldn’t 
guess in a hundred years! So long.” 

Click went the receiver. 

“Couldn’t I, though!” grimaced Clint, and hurried about 
his night work. ‘““There’s only one thing in the world I want. 
Dad must ’a’ been aiming to help me all the time and made 
out like he’d plumb forgot! Air school opens November 
fifteenth! Can I be ready? Sure I can. Oh, boy!” Clint, 
the taciturn, banged the milk pails so hilariously that the glum 
old Juana brightened all over and met her herder husband 
with a playful cuff of affection which set old Andres glowing 
and chuckling too. 

The mountain shadows were striding darkly down the road 
when Clint’s listening ear detected the labored chug of an 
engine. His quick eye located the familiar headlight of his 
father’s car nosing its tortuous way up the rock-studded road, 
His heart gave a leap. His feet bounded to the gate. Ner- 
‘vously his hand found the latch. The protesting hinges creaked 
wide, and Clint stepped back to wait. 

A squawk startled the air. “Squawk! Squawk!” 

_ Clint wheeled and tore to the chicken yard, grabbing both 
hands full of rocks as he ran. Abruptly the commotion stopped, 
A black and white object streaked up the hill beyond stone’: 
reach. Clint’s rocks chunked the bushes furiously, but the 

- skunk had escaped with its prey. He turned and hastenec 
back to the where the car had stopped. 


H*s father stepped down with surprising agility, dartec 

around to the opposite door and helped out a bulky some 
body with a middle-aged face that simpered youngishly in the 
half light. 

“Son,” called his father, swelling with 
pride, ‘‘a mother for you!” 

Clint stared. 

“We were married last 
night!” the man’s voice 
was saying. 

Limply the boy stuck out: 
his hand. Mechanically his 
lips moved. But no words 
would come. He felt 4 
hand close puftily over his. 
He heard a voice purr 
kittenishly: 

“I met you at the 
Fourth of July picnic. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


You remember Miss Annie - 
Mae, don’t you, dear?” 
Clint remembered . 
There flashed before 
him a vision of pink- 
frocked bulkiness, of mid- 
dle-aged attempt at youth- 
fulness, of the way the 
old gossips tittered when- 
ever the florid Miss Annie 
Mae would smirk, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Warren, do you 
really think so!” 
“Yes’m,” Clint man- 





aged to reply. “But I 
didn’t know——”’ 
“Sure you didn’t!” 


chuckled his father. 
“That’s the surprise!” 





URPRISE, indeed! 

Clint bolted for the 
house, then dutifully 
slanted off to close the road 
gate. But the springiness 
had gone from his step. A 
cruel weight slowed the 
pendulum of his heart. 
Like an aged man he 
clumped indecisively back 
and dropped heavily into 
his chair at the supper 
table. 

There are two kinds of 
loneliness. The kind that 
walks with another sol- 
itary figure is not so bad. 
But the loneliness of a 
third party becomes un- 
bearable. Clint withdrew 
into his shell and clamped 
it shut. And neither the chattering bride nor the beaming 
groom guessed the hurt behind the masked face. 

Even the election-day picnic and barbecue two days distant 
paled into insignificance. And trips to the county seat had 
always been an event. 

“T adore picnics,” purred the new Mrs. Warren, rising from 
the supper table and letting her interested gaze light on a 
magnificent deer head, the one adornment of the bare room. 

“Not much of a honeymoon,” Mr. Warren admitted, cross- 
ing to the old sofa and rummaging through the mail bag. 
“But we can go to-morrow evenin’. Reckon Clint can see to 
things here and come on with the Joneses next mornin’, can’t 
you, Son?” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

Clint took the newspaper which his father tossed him and 
drew his chair into the scant light of the kerosene lamp. 

At the first headline his eyes started. His pulse quickened. 
“AIRPLANE MEET AT CENTERVILLE,” he read, “at 
ten A.M. WORLD FLYER COMING IN INTEREST OF 
THE NEW AVIATION SCHOOL. A scholarship to be 
awarded from this senatorial district. Who knows but Center 
County may win it.” 

Clint’s eyes gulped the words. His heart stood on tiptoe. 

“Application for scholarship must be made in person.” 

The hand that held the sheet shook with excitement. 

“Oh, Dad——” 

But the sofa had no ears for a third person. 
the notice to himself again. And again. 

“Applicants must be over eighteen—’’ And he would be 
eighteen to-morrow! There would be an alertness test. An 
endurance test. Adaptability, character, and personality 
would score big. The world pilot would cast the deciding 
vote. 

“And I stand a chance!” he exclaimed under his breath. 
“Oh, Boy!” 

Another glance at the pair on the sofa, and Clint slipped 
off to his own room, unnoticed. His strong-muscled body, 
drenched in outdoor fatigue, and his healthy boy-mind, 
spent with the day’s tension, soon relaxed in sleep. But all 
night long his spirit sailed dream-high in a whirling maze of 


So Clint read 


gyrations. Wings! Wings! The air seemed to vibrate with 
the whir of them. Great eagle wings! Even greater man- 
wings! But—always they would dodge beyond the reach of 


one lone boy and fade out, leaving him to jog through life 
on an inadequate pinto pony. 

The next day Clint pushed gaily through the ranch routine 
on the remembered wings of the night. The sun beat down 
hot, too hot, as though summer, jealous of autumn, had re- 
newed hostilities with a vengeance. Toward two o’clock 
Clint, coming back from the lower goat camp, met the bridal 
two en route to Centerville. He drew rein. 

_ “Look after the goats, Son,” was Mr. Warren’s time-worn 
injunction. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I told the herders if the sky ain’t clear in the mornin’ not 
to take ’em out till the sun comes out, if it’s noon. All you’ve 
got to see to is that they’re penned to-night.” 
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Above the crackle of the fire the noise zoomed through the saddle of the mountain 


“Yes, sir.” 

‘Jones said tell you he’d be by before sun-up. Adios!” 

His companion echoed: “Adios, dear.” And they were off. 

Clint, unused to terms of endearment, gave a shrug of dis- 
like for that honeyed dear, and urged his slow mount into a 
sweating homeward jog. 

An hour or two later the too-warm air began to quiver with 
an ominous something. Clint shot a glance of foreboding 
toward the mountain range. He saw the sky bend darkly 
down and wrap the peaks in a thickening blanket of gray. 

“The goats are headed this way by now,” he calculated. 
“They'll make it in all right.” And he went on splitting the 
day’s supply of stove wood. 

Another hour, and Autumn swooped down, Winter pressing 
at her heels. In sharp, swift combat they routed Summer 
utterly. 

Old Juana came running out, alarm registered on her seamed 
brown face. ‘‘Malo zwerte!” she cried, gesticulating toward 
the sky. “Chivos! Qo-o0-00!” She wound her apron 
about her shoulders and shivered in imitation of the goats. 


ILINT too had felt the sudden change. With quick decision 

he flung into the saddle and spurred his horse up the trail. 
The far ki-yi-ing of old Andres struck a glad response. Soon 
Clint was at his side, helping rush the flock ahead of the storm. 
The pattering of those nimble feet rhythmed down the rocky 
slopes like the music of innumerable little hammers. The 
silky slithering of those shorn bodies through the dry brush 
sounded good to the boy entrusted with their safety. 

With a heave of thankfulness he swung to the ground beside 
the corral gate to count the wind-hurried goats as they 
scudded to shelter. José’s five hundred from the lower camp 
were already penned. 

“Help me, José!” he directed. 

The young herder stepped opposite. 
The rapid, accurate count tallied. Then “Two.” 
“Three hundred!” And “Thirty!” 

In swift apprehension Clint looked up. His sweeping 
inquiry searched the nearer hills. Not another goat— 
anywhere! 


“One hundred.” 
Now 


“Andres!” he shrilled to the old herder, who came limping © 


“‘Where are the rest of the chivos? 


ed 


after the last stragglers. 
One hundred seventy missing 

The old man dropped his staff, threw up both hands in 
protest. ‘Quien sabe!” he shrugged. “‘Quien sabe!” The 
withered brown face contorted with consternation. Snatching 
up his staff the distraught herder set off in a frenzied trot up 
the slope. 

Clint raced after. ‘Come on, José!” he commanded. 
“Undalee! We've got to find those goats!” 

Like mad the boy spurred his pony on. Up, up he rode into 
the snarl of the storm, the fury of the wind lashing boy and 
pony, the thin wisps of sleet blinding the air. 

Night came on, black night. And still the three searchers 
combed the slopes, Clint far in. the lead. “If they don’t 
show up pronto,” he reasoned, “they’re goners, sure.” 

Higher, higher! At last, oh joy! He descried a line of 


9 


huddled white against 
the gray base of a half- 
protecting cliff. Closer 
approach revealed other 
shivering creatures, here 
and there, in twos and 
threes, under leaky 
clumps of live-oak brush, 
bleating piteously as he 
came upon them. 

Having found the lost, 
his next problem was what 
todo with them. ‘“Can’t 
drive ’em to the pens,” he 
told his men. “But they 
ought to make it to the 
cedar brake down in the 
flat. They can’t hold out 
here much longer, that’s 
one thing sure. Come on. 
The sooner we get ’em 
started, the better.” 

But saying and doing 
are two different proposi- 
tions. Frightened, half- 
chilled goats don’t drive. 


T PROVED anall-night 
job, ousting from under 
the flimsy bushes perhaps 
only half a dozen here and 
fewer yonder, giving them 
a pull and a_ forward 
shove, dragging them out, 
goading them on, keeping 
them moving down, down 
the slippery rocks toward 
the shelter of the great 
cedars, and scrambling 
back after fresh relays, 
even carrying the fallen 
ones in their arms and in tow-sack stretchers. 

South of the cedar brake and at a safe distance from the 
trees, should the wind veer, Clint had Andres keep a big 
fire blazing. Here the old herder rubbed the chilled goats 
back to life as Clint and the, young herder brought them down. 

Hours of this—tense, black, sleet-blinding hours. And still 
Clint kept old Andres piling on cedar boughs, which lighted 
the night weirdly; kept José working shoulder to shoulder 
with him in desperate endeavor till all but twenty were in. 

“They’re hid out somewhere,” Clint concluded. ‘‘Have to 
wait till daylight to make another round. Here’s hoping 
they’ve found a cave.” 

Suddenly above the bleating of the goats and the crackle 
of the fire and the whistling of the wind sounded a distant 
droning. Clint cocked his ears. With an oncoming whir the 
noise zoomed through the saddle of the mountain. Louder. 
Lower. Louder. Now the roar was.whirling close overhead. 
A drizzle-thickened light explored the flat in narrowing circles. 
Then zip! bang! The thing flopped to the ground not a 
hundred yards from where Clint stood gaping, and skidded 
into the clearing opposite the bonfire. 

Clint ran forward. The plane wobbled top-heavily, 
gasped, and stopped. Out hopped a tall young fellow and 
jerked off his vizor. The strained tenseness of his features 
relaxed to widespread relief. 

“We're safe!” he grinned. ‘Thanks to your signal fire!” 

“Engine trouble?” Clint stepped up and laid an inquiring 
hand on the still throbbing super-bird. 

“Nope. Sleet. Wings got iced and went flooey. Like 
to have never found a landing place. Had an awful time to 
keep from hanging on those mountain jags. My flare wouldn’t 
show much through that ice drizzle. But yours cleared things 
up for me.” 

The pilot was examining his plane, knocking the ice coating 
off the wing fabric, ascertaining the nature of the damage. 

““Need help?” Clint offered, eager to put some of his book 
knowledge into practice. 

“Sure do.” The stranger looked about. 
anyhow? A goat camp?” 

Clint explained. With an agile dart he snatched up a kid 
that had toppled over and steadied its feet. Then as quickly 
he knuckled down and shifted the position of an old nanny 
that was scorching on one shoulder and shivering on the other. 

“Andres, don’t let ’em cook!” he warned. “José, drive 
those back under the cedars; drag that dead one away; and 
help. Andres with. these.” ‘Then he turned to his guest. 
“Keeps a fellow on the jump!” 

“T should say!” The pilot nodded understandingly, and 
stretched his palms to the fire. The light of the flames re- 
vealed a. masterful face with admiration written strong, the 
admiration of one hero for another. ‘‘Life-saving night of it! 
Whole bunch of goats. Then my ship and ‘me for good 
measure. Some job!” 

With sudden recollection he dived into the fuselage after 
the tool kit and the two fell to work, Clint keeping one 
eye.on the Mexicans and their charges, and the other on 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Chief Red Eagle 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 








HE night had been bit- 

terly cold, but the winter 

sun came up bright and 

clear and soon it was 
comparatively warm and pleasant 
in the Ruidoso Valley, save where 
some high ridge of the Sierra Blanca 
Mountains shut out the sun-glow. 
A blanket of dry snow shrouded the 
mountains, and higher up the snow 
was continually shifting and falling 
from cedar and pine and spruce. It 
was a fine day for hunting. The 
Apache people of Chief Running 
Elk’s camp were early astir, for 
a hunter scout had brought informa- 
tion the evening before that a big 
herd of deer were wintering in the 
Yellow Paint Earth Canyon several 
miles down the valley below camp, 
and plans had been made for a big 
deer drive. 

Bows were fitted with good strings 
and carefully examined. Arrows 
were looked over; the shafts straight- 
ened over hot embers; the feathers 
smoothed and sharp flint points 
carefully bound on with fine cords 
of strong sinew. Stone-headed clubs, 
hammers and axes were brought out. 
Knives of obsidian flakes and stone- 
barbed spears were in evidence. 
The whole camp was eager and all 
who expected to be in the hunt were 
busy looking over their hunting 
equipment. 

Here and there among the antici- 
pating hunters were boys, some with 
bows scarcely strong enough to kill 
a rabbit, but they would go with the 
others and do the best they could, 
and at least, if they could not kill 
deer, they could help in the sur- 
round and drive the deer down to 
the regular hunters. 

Among the eager bronzed boys 
was one youngster that would be 
noted at once. He carried a short, 
reflex-curved bow, sinew-backed and 
bound, and at his side hung a fine 
buckskin quiver, beautifully embel- 
lished with colored feathers and 
dyed porcupine quillwork. It con- 
tained a score of the long, eagle- 
feathered, straight cane shafts of the 
Apache people, each with a perfect 
head of glassy obsidian, sharp as 
a knife. ; 

But what made him an outstand- 
ing figure among the other boys of 
the camp was what caused him great 
sorrow. He appeared to be short and squat, but closer notice 
would have revealed that his back was hunched and his legs 
short and crooked. He wasacripple. E-clui-de the Dagger 
Plant was his name, but many called him Wa-pe-tah the 
Cripple. Fourteen summers had passed over his head and of 
those he had passed seven as a cripple. 

On that sad and fateful day, at seven years, he was as 
sturdy as any boy of his age in all the camps. One day 
without warning E-clui-de slipped away from camp and up 
into the tall spruce forests, where the silence was almost ap- 
palling. Wandering about he came out upon the edge of 
a great rock slide. He crept out on the loose and treacherous 
waste. A rock slid from beneath his feet and crashed down 
the mountainside, causing the other rocks to start sliding. 
And when the avalanche he had started was over the battered 
and senseless body of the boy lay bleeding in the scant shelter 
of a great rock that had not moved during the slide. 

When his absence was noted in camp a search was made and 
at last, noticing several buzzards circling low over the rock 
slide, an Apache went that way and found the pitiful, broken 
form of the child. E-clui-de was carried back to the camp. 

Many said he could not live, and there were others who 
argued that it would be much better for him to die than to 
live acripple. But because he was the only son of their head 
chief he was not left to die, as was the custom when a person 
was thought to be of no more use in life. So all the skill of 
Cloud Chaser, the Apache medicine man, was used to save 
Chief Running Elk’s only child. ‘ 

E-clui-de the Dagger Plant lived, but both of his legs had 
been crushed and his back injured, so he could never be a quick, 
strong warrior like his father and the other men of the camp. 
The bones of his legs grew together, but they were crooked, and 





He drove arrow after arrow into horse and man 


his back was ever after hunched. Nevertheless, he bore his 
misfortune bravely, and even so, for his age, he was quite 
a skilled hunter, and his arms grew exceedingly powerful, 
so he was able to use a bow very much stronger than the 
ones the boys of his age carried. So on this particular 
morning we find E-clui-de as eager for the hunt as any 
of the boys. 

All in readiness the band of men and boys left camp for the 
Yellow Paint Earth Canyon, several miles down the Ruidoso 
River eastward, walking single file and silent. The sun was 
bright on the snow, and the cedars, in their white blankets, 
glinted the sun merrily. All were happy with anticipation. 
Soon they swung into the customary dog trot of the Apache 
people that carried them over the snowy ground at an almost 


unbelievably fast pace. 


S SILENT as the cloud-shadows lurked an impending 
doom, and then as swift asa bolt from heaven it mani- 
fested itself. The trail wound in through a thicket of cedars 
that crowded down into the valley from the slopes to either 
side. All was shadowy and obscure back in their snow-draped 
aisles and bowers. But all was quiet; no menace was apparent. 
No tracks cut the smooth carpet of snow on their side of the 
thicket that they could see, save those made by deer or turkey. 
They had almost reached the shadowy copses when rearing, 
plunging, snorting animals with bronzed warriors, feathered 
and painted, astride their backs came upon them; in flashes 
of lightning’ and roars of thunder from long black tubes; in 
showers of venom-tipped arrows; in sharp yelps and staccato, 
ear-splitting war whoops. Clouds of snow whirled about as 
the shadowy coverts belched forth the savage, yelling horde. 
The bushes twisted and shook and crackled with the furious 


Tell your friends about the good things in BOYS’ LIFE 


onslaught of charging horses. The 
suddenness of the attack was terrij- 
fying, completely demoralizing. 

Before an Apache could even raise 
a bow in self-defense or swing ax 
or club, over half of their number 
were writhing in the snow, torn and 
cut by the hail of missiles from 
the charging invaders. Over the 
wounded and dying in the snow the 
wild riders dashed, trampling them 
under the flying hooves of their 
plunging mounts with no concern 
whatever, cutting and stabbing at 
the heavy-hearted, fleeing survivors 
in savage glee with their long, iron- 
headed lances, adorned the full 
length of shaft with scalp-locks of 
black hair and golden and gray. 
Heavy flint-lock rifles roared on 
every side. Bow-strings twanged 
sharply on the cool air. Arrows 
hissed spitefully. 





NCE in the shelter of the cedar 

thickets the surviving Apaches, 
many of them sorely wounded, 
turned in savage despair upon their 
persecutors. Because of the long 
lances, the gaily-colored serapes, the 
gorgeous feathered head-dresses and 
the great shields of tough, painted 
rawhide of buffalo bulls, the sorely 
beset mountain men knew the in- 
vaders to be warriors of the great 
Comanche tribe who roamed the 
plains far away toward the Sunrise 
Land. The Mountain Apaches sel- 
dom came in contact with the Co- 
manches, but their near kin, the 
Desert Apaches, who lived along the 
turbid Pecos River, often had war 
with those roving warriors of the 
Great Plains, and so their fierce 
reputation was well known. But 
for a Comanche war party to pene- 
trate into their snow-shrouded 
mountains in the dead of winter was 
an unthought-of possibility. 

Not yet had the mountain people 
seen any of the pale-faced men that 
had come into the land to the east, 
so they had never until now seen 
a horse or a rifle. The plunging, 
snorting horses and the heavy flint- 
lock rifles that belched smoke and 
thunder were things they could not 
understand, so naturally they came 
to immediate conclusion that their 
fierce foemen were in league with the 
Evil Spirits. 

So in savage desperation the Apache men and boys fought 
their unequal battle valiantly. Bravely Running Elk pitted 
himself against a yelling Comanche on a great black horse. 
Time after time he struck at his opponent with his green stone 
battle ax. But always the Comanche warded off the blows with 
his strong shield and yelled tauntingly at the Apache, at the 
same time trying to make his plunging horse trample the man 
down. Then, with evident disgust that a foeman should oppose 
him so long, the scowling savage shifted his shield sideway and 
stabbed out from its protection with his heavy sword-pointed 
spear. The blow caught Running Elk squarely under his 
left arm and pierced him through and through. He sagged 
back with a faint death yell and the victor jerked his speat 
from the lifeless body with a grunt of satisfaction. He turned 
to look for a new victim. 

With the first terrible charge as the Comanches broke covet, 
E-clui-de, who was back in the rear of the line with the other 
boys, sprang awkwardly into a clump of cedars almost at his 
very side, drawing at the same time his strong bow from its 
case. Instantly the string was shoved into place and an arrow 
fitted for immediate shooting. Several arrows he had dis 


dy 


dd: 


charged from his place of concealment, one of which, he noted. 


with satisfaction, had pierced the neck of a foeman and caused 
him to sprawl, writhing, in the snow where he still lay, now 
quite motionless. 

Seeing his father opposed to the Comanche on the black 
horse the boy carefully aimed another arrow at the it 
vader. But there had been no chance to shoot with certainty 
until after his father’s death. As the warrior turned from his 
victim his whole unprotected back and side were presented to 
the young Apache. With a flash like a streak of light the cane 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Scoutin’ With Kit Carson 


By Dick Rutledge 


Y BROTHER Andrew and I were trying to put 
down post holes in the flinty soil at George 
Thompson’s old ranch outside of Trinidad, 
Colorado, one day in September, 1866, when 
a man rode by; a man completely fitting his times and the 
place where we saw him. He was dressed in buckskin, he 
carried a long rifle across his saddle, he had a pair of Navy 
revolvers strapped to his middle, he wore a large, floppy hat 
pinned up in front of his face with a blanket pin. We saw 
his face as he passed close to us. It was a striking face with 
a sharp nose, bright eyes, steady chin, hair long and showing 
underneath the hat and a thin, long mustache. 

Shortly after this came the signal denoting supper, and we 
lost interest in our work and hurried to the ranch house, a small 
adobe cabin. 

Sure enough, the stranger was there. His hat was off when 
we saw him now and we could observe that he was fair-haired 
and also thin-haired. He had the wrinkles of time and ex- 
posure and hard knocks lining his face; and he looked as if he 
were at least fifty years old. 

What a striking face! I studied it as we ate our supper. 
I never saw one more expressive. It was not a hard face—it 
showed a gentleness; yet there was something about it which 
made me say to myself: “There is a man used to taking care 
of himself. No one can trifle with him.” 

“This here man is Kit Carson, boys. 
each of you,” said George. 

That man Kit Carson! Surely not! Kit Carson was a 
giant, a hero, one of the greatest men in the world. George 
was joking with us. He could not fool us, for we knew Kit 
Carson, because our father often read out of the papers to us 
about Kit Carson. He would make three of that little fellow. 

But George Thompson was a man who never jested; he was 
always sober, serious, sincere. We knew that; and when he 
repeated the name we knew that he was telling us the 
truth. 

That is the way I met Kit Carson. 

I was a strapping big lad of twenty-one, six feet and 
four inches in height. Andrew was only an inch 
shorter. To me it seemed strange to look down on such 
a famous man. I confess that for Kit Carson I had 
a diminished respect that night when I saw how very 
small he was. I felt rather superior. But only until 
I had become closely associated with him and learned 
of his fine courage and ideals and gentleness and skill 
did I feel uppity about him. 

He had a proposition for us and without any preliminaries 
he told it to us. 

I shall not attempt to reproduce his exact words, for he 
talked with a strange form of English which he had acquired 
from a life lived among illiterate trappers and traders. It 
was only during his last few years, indeed, that he associated 
with educated persons; and I understand that he had learned 
to write as an old ntan and then only to sign his name. 

“T have a place for both of you boys,” he began. “TI have 
three good men and need two more. George here says that 
you are two dependable boys, used to outdoor life and roughing 
it, can both shoot and ride and are looking for something to do. 
Well, you look like good men to me all right—you’re the kind 
I’m looking for.” 

We were careful. 
never to exhibit anxiety even though we felt it. 

“What is the work, Mr. Carson? 
do, and what are the wages?” 

“You are to become scouts on the plains,” he replied. “I 
have three men down in Garland now waiting for me. I need 
acouple more. We four have been operating the job for some 
time but are not strong enough for it; we need recruits. 

“There won’t be much doing this winter, as the snows will 
stop the emigrants soon now; but next spring there will be 
more emigrants than there ever were before on the trails, and 
the Indians will be busy, and don’t you forget that. 

“The way we work is this: We go up and down the trails 
ind recover stolen property from the Indians, usually horses, 
cnd return it to the emigrants. We escort emigrant parties 
across the bad places when the Indians are out. That’s about 
all there is to our job.” 

We were still business men: “How much does it pay, Mr. 

Carson?” 
_ “We pay ourselves, boys. The pay is not the thing in this 
job; the good we can do is. When we find horses in the 
Indians’ hands and can’t find their rightful owners, they’re 
ours; we sell them; we divide the money equally six ways.” 

In my later association with him I never heard a more 
characteristic remark from Carson than this one, that it was 
the good rather than the pay which counted. 

Mr. Carson added: ‘“‘When we recover stolen horses we 
return them to their owners so that they can go on with their 
Wagons; but sometimes the owners are dead—Indians have 

killed them—and those horses then are ours to sell. The more 


He’s got a job for 


We had been told always to be careful 
So we asked: 
What do you want us to 
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Dick Rutledge, only living Carson Scout, as he appears to-day at 83. The 


we recover the more we make. If we take Indian ponies 
they are ours too. We don’t get rich, but we will make 
enough to buy boots and powder and ball; and that’s all'a man 
needs in this country.” 

Andrew and I thereupon decided to become scouts with 
Carson. I know youngsters to-day who would like that 
opportunity themselves. 


WE STARTED next day for Fort Garland, Colorado, 
two days south, of which Carson was in charge for the 
Government. The Fort itself was then in a more or less mori- 
bund condition, only a few soldiers being quartered there. 
We reached the fort, adobe buildings built along the sides 
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A very rare photograph of Kit Carson. Taken about 1842 


Only six were made 


of a square so as to leave the parade ground in the center, at 
evening. A short distance out we saw smoke arising, horses 
cropping the grass, and three men lying around a small 
campfire. 

“Those are the boys,” said Carson with animation, and 
shouted at the top of his voice, ordinarily so low-pitched you 
could barely make out what he was saying: “E-e-e—yah! 
E-e-e—yah!” That was the famous yell of the Rocky Moun- 
tain trappers, and a man always called his fellows by it. 

We were among them before we knew it. 

“Boys, here are two new lads for our band,” said Carson. 
“They’re good men”; and to us: “ Boys, here are your cronies 
—Tom Tobin, Bill Drannan and Charley Howard.” 

We shook hands all around. Drannan said, “We sure need 
good men. Welcome.” ‘That was the end of the formalities. 
We knew one another; and it was enough. We lived together 
for two years; yet we never knew one another better than at 
that first meeting. Such was the way of the Old West. 
Andrew and I studied our new companions. They were 
dressed alike, in buckskin suits; all wore long hair, long beards; 
all talked in a strange language, not exactly English, but the 
English of the frontier, a language filled with strange expfes- 
sions, with colloquialisms, with slang of a picturesque kind. 
Bill Drannan and Charley Howard were both large men, 
about six feet in height and excellently proportioned. Howard 
had a hard, sinister face, and, we afterward 
learned, a character to fit it. Drannan was only 
slightly older than we, but he was a veteran in 
the scouting business, having been with Carson 
since his boyhood. Tom Tobin was the sight 
of the lot. He was short, shorter than Carson 
even, bow-legged, bullet-headed, bull-faced. 
He was a surly, sullen, profane man. He never 
smiled, but once in a while he laughed, and 
when he did it was a Jaugh wholly devoid of 
pleasantry; it sounded more like the roar of 
a lion than the human expression of gayety. 
He had a thick body and large shoulders and red 
bony hands. The storms of the years had eroded 
1 is face much as they eroded the sandstone in the 
gulleys, and it wasa mass of redness and wrinkles. 

We left the fort and went westward into the 
mountains where the Apaches were said to be 
marauding. We rode all day, pitched camp 
late, got up early and rode all the next day. 
Such was our life. And for the benefit of those who think 
that camping out with air mattresses, gasoline stoves, and 
all varieties of canned and preserved foods is roughing it, I 
mean to show just how we lived and worked. 

We carried no blankets except our saddle blankets. We had 
no spare horses. We went as light as possible because we were 
forever in pursuit of those who went light; each of us carried 
one utensil, a large tin cup or can for brewing coffee. We had 
no pots, no pans, no kettles, no knives and forks, except our 
sheath or bowie knives at our belt. The only things in the way 
of food we carried were a bag of dried venison or beef, known as 
jerky, and a small bag of salt and another small bag of coffee. 

At night we took the saddles off our horses and picketed them 
far enough apart so that they could not get mixed up with 
their ropes; then we started a small fire, boiled water, made 
coffee, took a piece of jerky in one hand, the coffee in the other 
and ate our meal. Afterward we smoked our pipes, lying 
around the fire. We then went to bed. Each man spread his 
saddle blanket out and put his saddle at the head for a pillow 
and lay down and went to sleep that way, no covering over him. 

If it rained we got wet, that was all, and remained wet until 
the sun came out and dried us or the campfire did. If it was 
cold we shivered until we went to sleep. We were out enough 
to become inured to ordinary cold. 


F COURSE we did not scout all winter—only during the 
spring, summer and early fall months when the Indians 
were active and the trails being used by the emigrants. But 
even at that we ran into nasty weather and cold nights. Not 
one of us ever was ill, however, from the exposure. Even Kit 
Carson, an old man and nearing his end, did not complain of 
the hard life. And Kit Carson at that time did not have to 
expose himself. He was receiving compensation from the 
Government and did not have to undergo this hardship. He 
liked it, that was the reason he did it. 

In all my time with Kit Carson I do not remember seeing 
him excited. He was the coolest, calmest, evenest man I ever 
saw in my life. Nor did I ever see him angry. Even when 
we were fighting for our lives, as we did once or twice, he was 
as cool as a man shooting ducks from a blind. “No use to get 
excited, Dick,” he would say; “an excited man can’t fight 
his best.” 

We were out about ten days when we ran into Indian signs: 
pony tracks and the shoed tracks of American horses together, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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PART II 


ITH all eagerness Smith threw himself into this 

new pursuit of war. He was a born strategist. 

And he had made the art of wara study. In his 

forest seclusion while playing the hermit in 
Lincolnshire, he had besieged imaginary forts, surprised 
imaginary armies, slipped away in the dead of night from 
imaginary foes, and tried out many bits of strategy of his own 
invention. Ideas gained during his fighting in the Low Coun- 
tries were stored away to be used or altered as the occasion 
required. 

It was this intelligent grasp of military matters that brought 
young Smith to the especial attention of Lord Ebersbaught; 
and this nobleman, himself skilled in warfare, yet found profit 
in listening to the ingenious suggestions of the young recruit. 

Matters were going badly with the Imperial army. The 
Turks, in vastly superior numbers, were overrunning Hun- 
gary, taking fortress after fortress. They had seized the 
important stronghold of Kanizsa and from there had sent 
twenty thousand men to lay siege to “Olumpagh’”—now 
Ober Limbach—when Smith had his first chance to bring his 
good sword and his good wits into play against them. 

The walled city of Ober Limbach was garrisoned by ten 
thousand Hungarian soldiers under the command of Lord 
Ebersbaught, when the Turks stormed the town with their 
great guns. Time after time the Turks were repulsed, and at 
last they settled down to starve the town out, bombarding 
occasionally, to break the monotony of waiting. 

Baron Kisell, with ten thousand men, was rushed to the 
aid of Ebersbaught, trapped in the town. Kisell’s forces 
included the Earl of Meldritch, on whose staff was young 
Smith. But there was little Kisell could do, for twenty 
thousand watchful Turks lay between his force of ten thousand 
and Ebersbaught’s ten thousand, bottled up in the town. 
Could these two join forces by attacking together, they would 
at least have equal chances with the Turks. But how could 
Kisell and Ebersbaught get into communication and agree 
upon a time for simultaneous attack, when seven miles—and 
twenty thousand watchful enemy—lay between them? Vol- 
unteer after volunteer tried to take a message through—only 
to be caught and cruelly tortured to death. 

Kisell was in despair. Then it was that young John Smith 
stepped up and announced that he could send any message 
whatsoever, over the heads of the enemy, to the distressed 
town. And, more than that, he could receive 
a return message from Ebersbaught. 

Such an unheard-of thing seemed incredible, 
wholly impossible, to Kisell; but there was noth- 
ing he could do, and he gave Smith permission 
to go ahead with his experiment. 

Fortunately for the young soldier, there was 
a high hill about seven miles from Ober Lim- 
bach, and to the top of this hill he and his assis- 
tants went at nightfall and built three signal-fires. 


*F lashing Steel! 


More Amazing Exploits from the Life of an Heroic 


At this height they easily could be seen from the town. But 
would Lord Ebersbaught understand? And if he understood, 
would he remember the system of signaling which Smith, in 
his many talks with the nobleman, had told him could be 
used? 

There must have been anxious, breath-suspended moments 
while they waited, and then, the joy that leaped into Smith’s 
heart when he saw three answering torches on the town 
wall! 

It was then a simple matter to send the message—even 
though somewhat slow. Smith’s signaling system—which he 
may have invented himself, practicing it with his servant in 
the Lincolnshire forest, or may have based on something 
learned in the Low Countries—was to divide the alphabet into 
two parts. For the first half, ending with /, one torch was 
flashed, once for a, twice for 6, three times for c, and so forth; 
and two torches were similarly flashed for the last half of the 
alphabet, once for m, twice for m, six times for r, etc.; three 
torches being used to indicate the ending of a word. 

Thus, while the enemy Turks, camped between the hill 
and the town, looked on amazed and mystified, Smith flashed 
Kisell’s message across the seven miles of darkness: 

“On Thursday at night I will charge on the east. At the 
alarum sally you.” 

And from Ebersbaught came the slow but definite reply: 

“7 will.” 

Overjoyed by his success, Smith hastened back to camp 
to prepare to take part in the charge, and to think up some 
other fine scheme whereby he might help to rout the infidel 
Turks. 

His thoughts resulted in one of his most ingenious devices, 
the “False Musketeers.” 


ROUGH the very midst of the enemy camp ran a broad 
river, with ten thousand of the Turks on one side and 
ten thousand on the other. This dividing of the enemy 
army ought to be taken advantage of, Smith decided; and he 
hurried to the commanding general with his scheme. Baron 
Kisell was ready now to listen to any suggestion from the 
clever English soldier. 
They were to attack, as agreed, the ten thousand Turks on 
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Adventurer 


the east side of the river. To prevent the ten thousand on 
the west side from rushing to the aid of their comrades, Smith 
planned to fool them into believing that an army was about 
to descend upon them also, and they had to keep on the alert 
to repulse the attack at any minute. 


‘O ACCOMPLISH this ruse, several long lines of rope were 

prepared, with fuses attached at intervals—“ two or three 
thousand pieces of match ... . being armed with powder” —and 
at the moment the real attack began on the east, in the dark 
night, these ropes were to be stretched, each supported be- 
tween two poles, and the fuses fired. In those days muskets 
were fired by putting a light to the touch-hole; and so the long 
lines of lighted fuses, shining through the darkness, would 
appear to the enemy as so many musketeers marching, rank 
upon rank, to the attack. 

This ingenious device worked amazingly well. The Turks 
west of the river waited to fall upon the enemy whose fire 
they could see in the dark but yet who never came. Those on 
the east were attacked simultaneously—thanks to Smith’s 
signaling—in the rear by Kisell’s men, among whom was 
young Smith, and in front by Ebersbaught’s men, who rushed 
out of the town at the first alarm. 

The Turks, wholly bewildered by the lights on the west, 
surprised by the two armies on the east, drowned as they 
rushed in confusion into the river, were utterly routed. They 
gave up all hope of taking the town, and fell back in wild 
disorder to Kanizsa. 

Baron Kisell then strengthened the garrison at Ober Lim- 
bach by two thousand picked soldiers from his own ranks; 
and, hugely pleased with the outcome, marched back, with 
banners flying, to report to his superiors. 

It seems, however, that he gave at least some credit for the 
victory to the young English soldier; for Smith, in addition 
to other honors and rewards, was made captain of two 
hundred and fifty horsemen in the regiment of his friend, the 
Earl of Meldritch. 

Thus he became “Captain John Smith.” 

A brief lull now followed while both sides prepared feverishly 
for even greater struggles. 

The Emperor’s forces were divided into three large armies. 


He rode forth in splendor, 
advancing slowly, so that 
all might see and admire 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Cne of these, of about thirty thousand 
soldiers, was commanded by the Duke 
de Mercceur—whom Smith calls Duke 
Mercury—and with it were the Earl of 
Meldritch and Captain John Smith. The 
force was sent to take Alba Regalis, a 
walled city so strongly fortified that it was 
considered impregnable. Undaunted, Mer- 
coeur laid siege. In his army there were 
about ten thousand Germans, ten thousand 
Hungarians, and ten thousand Frenchmen. 
One night, while the troops were sleeping, 
the Turks sallied out from the town and 
fell upon the German camp, killing about 
five hundred and rushing back into the 
city before the Germans quite realized 
what was happening. The following night 
they fell upon the Hungarian camp and 
slew great numbers in the same way. But 
when, the third night, they tried the same 
tactics with the French camp, they had 
come once too often, for Meldritch’s 
soldiers—including Captain John Smith 
and his two hundred and fifty horsemen— 
lay in waiting, and the Turks lost nearly a 
thousand men before they could escape, 
in great confusion, back into the town. 

Bombardment of the walled city had no 
effect: Alba Regalis seemed indeed to be 
impregnable. 


EEING this, the alert mind of Captain 

John Smith set to work; and soon he 
came forward with another of his ingenious 
suggestions. 

He had learned that at definite hours 
great crowds congregated in certain parts 
of the city—possibly at mosques, to offer 
prayers. He proposed, therefore, to make 
some “T'iery Dragons” which, hurled into 
these crowds, would be more effective than 
all the bombardment of the town walls. 
The Earl of Meldritch, knowing the inge- 
nuity of the young captain of horse, 
listened eagerly to his suggestions; and 
Smith at once set to work upon forty or 
fifty of his “Dragons.”” ‘These were bombs 
made of earthen pots filled with gunpowder 
and musket balls and covered with brim- 
stone, pitch, and turpentine. 

Waiting till the darkness of night 
would make these “Fiery Dragons” 
more frightening and terrible, Smith had 
them catapulted into those parts of the 
city where he knew the crowds to be. “It 
was a fearful sight,” he says, “to see the 
short flaming course of their flight in the air; 
but, presently after their fall, the lamen- 
table noise of the miserable slaughtered 
Turks was most wonderfull to heare.” 

The “Dragons” also set fire to the houses, and could the 
Turks have been attacked while they rushed about to quench 
the fire, and while all was confusion from this new and terri- 
fying form of warfare, they scarcely could have resisted. 

As it was, the siege dragged along. The Turks were no 
cowards. They made sally after sally out into the camp of 
the enemy, always with much loss on both sides. 

And then the city was captured in a unique way. Smith 
does not take the credit for this; but it is not unlikely that it 
was his suggestion, for his brain was ever on the alert to devise 
some means of outwitting the enemy. 

Alba Regalis was flanked by two suburbs. One of these was 
as strongly fortified as the city itself; the other was surrounded 
by a wide swamp, so impassable that the suburb needed no 
protection beyond this stretch of marshland. 

But now, while Mercceur’s artillery bombarded the fortified 
suburb, drawing the attention there, the Christian army went 
marching across the swampland, on a bridge they laid as 
they went, each soldier carrying with him a bundle of sedge 
and brushwood. 

The Turks were astounded. An army crossing the un- 
crossable swamp seemed to them some form of magic. They 
rushed pell-mell into Alba Regalis, deserting their suburb. 
Those in the bombarded suburb, hearing of some catastrophe 
to their neighbor, also rushed in; and so both suburbs fell to 
the Christians, and the taking of the city was then not so 
difficult. 

The Turks fought heroically. This town had been in the 
hands of the Moslems for sixty years. Not easily should it 
fall to the Unbelievers. The Bashaw, fighting desperately 
at the head of five hundred picked men, beaten back inch by 
inch, with terrible slaughter, declared that the Turks would 
fight until not one man of them remained alive, rather than 
surrender to the Christians. 

One by one, these brave Turks fell; but the Bashaw, in spite 
of pleading to die with his soldiers, was saved by Meldritch 
that he might be his prisoner. 

At the beginning of the siege of Alba Regalis, a Turkish 
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army of sixty thousand men had been rushed forward to its 
relief; but before this army arrived the city had fallen, and 
news of the disaster reached the leader of the new army, 
Hassan Bashaw, while it was yet on the march. Instead of 
turning back, because he had come too late, he hastened for- 
ward, to retake the fallen city for the glory of Mohammed. 

Mercceur, learning of the approach of this new army, did 
not wait for it to come up and trap them in the city, but 
hastened an army of twenty thousand—including Captain 
John Smith—out to meet it. 

They came together on an open plain, and a terrific battle 
took place, waging all day long, ceasing only when darkness 
made it impossible to distinguish friend from foe. Each 
regiment had fallen upon its opposing regiment as it marched 
up. The Christians were well drilled and disciplined, and 
were experienced soldiers; the Moselms outnumbered them 
three to one, and lacked nothing in valor. 

Captain John Smith “received a sore wound” and his horse 
was shot under him. But such small matters could not put 
this hardy adventurer out of the conflict. He seized one of the 
countless horses which were running wildly about, having lost 
their masters, jumped upon its back, and was again in the 
fray. 

When night fell, both armies ceased fighting. And a few 
hours later, under cover of darkness, a third of Hassan 
Bashaw’s army stole on to attack the city for which they had 
started and which he felt now could easily be taken while 
he held the Christians here on the plain. 

But this dividing of his army proved to be a tactical error. 
The twenty thousand could not take the fortified city, and the 
remainder could not cope with the fine body of men facing 
them there on the plain. 


HEN daylight came, both sides entrenched; and thus 
they lay, warily, for two or three days. The Christians 
then became impatient. Lying inactive, with the enemy there 
at hand, even though the enemy outnumbered them two 
to one, was no life for a soldier of action. They sallied out, 
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surprising the Turks and precipitating 
another furious battle, in which at least 
six thousand Turks were killed. Suddenly 
reinforcements reached’ the enemy, and 
both armies fell back into their trenches, 
and waited. Another few days passed. 
Then the Turks gave up in discouragement 
and withdrew, the Christians following 
upon their heels and harassing their rear. 

The Turks fled to Budapest, and the 
Christians returned to Alba Regalis, where 
they were left unmolested. 


HE Duke de Mercceur now reorganized 

his army, dividing it into three parts. 
One of these, commanded by the Earl of 
Meldritch and including the adventurous 
Captain John Smith and his two hundred 
and fifty cavalrymen, was sent to fight, 
not the infidel Turks, but Christians, the 
patriots of Transylvania. 

The situation in Transylvania was a 
strange, triangular one. The Emperor of 
Germany wished to seize Transylvania to 
add to his domains; the Turks wished to 
seize it to add to the glory of Mohammed; 
and so the Transylvanians were fighting 
the German forces on the one hand and 
the Turks on the other, and these two 
enemies were fighting each other. 

Meldritch, a colonel in the army of the 
German Emperor, was now sent to fight 
against the Transylvanians. But Meld- 
ritch was himself a native of Transylvania; 
and, once in his homeland, he offered his 
services to Prince Sigismund, the ruler of 
the harassed country, pledging himself 
and his army, to fight for his native land, 
against either the Emperor’s forces or the 

Turks. 
The men under Meldritch were 
soldiers of fortune: it mattered little 
to them for whom or for what they were 
fighting. The most enthusiastic of these 
was young John Smith. He was fighting 
for the thrill of adventure, for the joy of 
using a keen brain as well as a sharp sword, 
for the glory of personal achievement. The 
German Emperor meant nothing to him; 
Prince Sigismund meant nothing; but- to 
fight against either would be Christians 
ag=inst Christians, which Smith “repented 
and lamented to have seene.” So, joy- 
fully, he accompanied Meldritch, in the 
service of Prince Sigismund, against the 
Turks and Tartars who were overrunning 
eastern Transylvania. 

This was a section of the country thet 
was mountainous, rugged, and wholly wild. 
The passes were guarded by hordes of 

‘The plains were overrun by Turks, who 


Tartar ‘bandits. 
had built their strongholds on the high and rocky hills of 
Zarhem, and from these sallied forth and ravaged the sur- 
rounding country. 

Against this savage foe the Earl of Meldritch, accompanied 


by Captain John Smith, rode forth with his army. Inch by 
inch the Turks and Tartars were driven back; but it required 
all the ingenuity, all the daring, all the knowledge of military 
strategy, the Christian army possessed, to rout this hidden 
foe who knew the wild country and lay in ambush all along 
the way. 

At last the Turks were driven from the plains and took 
refuge in their fortified cities on the mountain-plateaus. 

Their greatest stronghold was the walled city of Regall, 
built on unscalable cliffs which Nature herself might have 
planned for a fort, and which was further fortified by every 
means known to the Turks. Regall seemed utterly impreg- 
nable. Its stern cliffs were accessible on only one side of the 
mountain, and this approach was guarded so thoroughly 
that many would have considered wholly impossible the cap- 
ture of the walled and fortified city perched high up on its 
rocky plateau. 

But not Meldritch. He had come to drive out the Turks 
from his beloved Transylvania, and nothing would stop him 
from taking this, the greatest stronghold of the enemy. 

Winter was now upon them, and an attack was not feasible. 
Meldritch spent the time in studying the fortifications, in 
gaining an idea of the strength of the city, and in laying his 
plans and making ready to begin the siege at the first appear- 
ance of spring. 

“The earthe no sooner put on her green habit,” Smith 
quaintly says, “than the earl overspread her with his armed 
troops.” 

But possession of the plain was only the first step in taking 
the city. The army had to climb up to the heights, and the 
artillery had to be hauled up, through narrow passes where 
Turkish guards and Tartar bandits lay in wait. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BOYS’ LIFE. 


The Family of Leaping Buffalo 


N THE center of the large camp pitched on the bank 
of the Red River of Minnesota and North Dakota stood 
a tepee of skins, the size and ornamentation of which 
at once attracted special attention. 

The ornamentation, in picture writing dagne in colored 
paints, told rank and deeds of the owner of the+tepee. Flank- 
ing the larger tepee stood another, not so large, that of Iron 
Heart, the sub-chief. 

The camp was pitched in circular form leading back from 
the river. Had the camp ground been of smaller space the 
tepees would have formed three circles instead of one around 
the large one in the center. 

It was by this method of pitching camp, long ago when 
Indian tribes were wild and at war with each other, that 


the Sioux guarded their chief. Before harm could reach the * 


head of the village camped on Red River it would have first 
had to break through the wide circle of fighting men. 

Leaping Buffalo, too old to longer lead the war parties, 
now acted as judge of the camp, and in tribal affairs, leaving 
matters requiring a younger brain and active physique to 
Iron Heart, the sub-chief. 

The old chief, the last of his clan, lived alone with three 
grandchildren: Beaver Bonnet and Little Antelope, twin 
brother and sister, and their brother, Running Antelope. He 
had instructed together his grandsons in the arts of making 
the most serviceable bows, the straightest arrows and lances; 
the best pack saddles and rawhide ropes; how to breathe 
properly so as to get “second wind”; how 
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Listening to his. brother’s animated talk, the eyes of Run- 
ning Antelope glowed. 

“T do not see how you will be able to get along without me. 
We have hunted together, formed our code of calls, signals 
by smoke and looking-glass. Together we have learned how 
to care for wounds, fractures, and how to meet bad turns in 
fights. I am as much qualified to go as you are.” 


DERE SeAT IONS for the war party of which Beaver 
Bonnet was to be an important member went forward. 
The budding warrior had sat in the council tent with the 
favored. ‘‘Medicine” had been made, divided, and half 
passed over with the medicine pipe by the chief with the 
admonition: 

“You now start upon your first war party with a tried and 
true medicine that shall carry you through fights and counsel 
with you in time of need!” 

As a young man seeking to gain a leadership Swift Bear had 
been worsted in a fight and had lost several followers, but, in 
his own manner, was still gallantly fighting the Chippewas 
and all hereditary foes in spite of the fact that age had 
laid its finger on him. As “‘medicine man” he made “medi- 
cine” whereby others younger and stronger might bring in 
the scalp-locks. And at that period among the Sioux, medi- 
cine men held as great, if not greater, sway than did the 
chieftains; after the fashion of Sitting Bull, who, only a medi- 
cine man, but never a chief, yet furnished stirring history. 


Swift Bear organized the war party that was to give Beaver 
Bonnet his first chance to earn the right to wear an eagle 
plume. Fourteen the medicine man chose for the party, 
fourteen of the strongest and bravest made it more likely that 
his “medicine”? would work success! 

Squaws were busy drying meat, making pemmican and 
many pairs of moccasins. Noting that preparations for de- 
parture of the war party were near completion, Running Ante- 
lope daily grew more excited and morose and, when his sister 
whispered to him one evening, listened with eager ear. 

“Brother, my heart too is troubled. If anything happens 
to Beaver Bonnet those with him look on him as but a boy 
and would care nothing.” 

“Tf I accompany the raiding party it will be without any 
one’s permission.” 


ITTLE ANTELOPE busied herself in a quiet way. Sew- 
ing in her corner of the tepee, drying choice bits of meats, 
going alone into the woods to return with mysterious bundles 
wrapped in her blanket, which she took to the tepee of Swift 
Bear. Summer had come to a close. Occasional frosts were 
turning the leaves into colors that harmonized with the 
sunset. Red sunrise and chilly nights told the Indians the 
weather would remain fair for yet a while. Herds of buffalo 
were drifting southward, ducks and geese were resting on the 
sloughs and rivers, parties of Indians were already going out 
on short hunting trips, preparing for coming winter. Camp 
life was all work, many horses and many 





to run up hill or down so as not to tire; 
the gait to strike for a long, steady run; 
arts of trailing, covering one’s trail; the 
way of locating the best horses in an 
enemy camp; preventing a surprise by 
the enemy; telling different tribes by 
moccasin tracks, and all other things 
needful for an Indian to know when con- 
fronted by different situations, and had 
dreamed of the time when, grown up and 
experienced, Beaver Bonnet would take 
his place as chief. That time was near! 
Beaver Bonnet was soon to go out with f ABs 

a war party—his first. The girl the chief jf f =f 
hoped to have with him as long as he [Fe 3 : 
lived, and Little Antelope was content 
to keep the lodge for her grandfather and 
two brothers. 

“‘Grandfather!” 

“Huh?” 

“T would go with Beaver Bonnet’s 
raiding party.” 

The chief looked at Running Antelope 
proudly, pleased with the expressed am- 
bition. 

“No, the time for you to go on the 
war trail is not yet.” 

Running Antelope went outside to voice 
his disappointment to his brother. 

“Grandfather knows best,” Beaver 
Bonnet consoled. 

“T was hopeful I might go, maybe 
capture a gun # 

“Slim chance, brother! The Chippe- 
was have few guns.” 

The few guns that were in the Sioux 
camp were too precious to be entrusted 
to boys. Those who owned the guns had 
either paid an enormous price in furs and 
robes for them, or else taken them at 
great risk in battle, and were justly 
jealous and proud of their possession. To 
all of the young men and some of the 
old warriors the hope of some day 
possessing a gun was but faint, yet per- 
sistent. An occasional white trapper 
brought guns into the Sioux country. 
But prices were high, and when one was 
the possessor of the required amount in 
furs, had almost to fight with his brothers 
for the chance to trade—one gun to trade 
and every Sioux in camp desiring it, 
Bows and arrows were then still the 
common weapons of the Indian tribes. 

“When I return from this, my first 
war party, something tells me I shall 
have earned the right to wear in my hair 
an eagle plume. Who knows? I may 
capture a gun! If I do you shall use it 
half of the time, my brother.” 














The brothers fought together, sending back. Chippewa arrows, which bristled in the ground around them 


tired people at night; the same in camps 
of the Chippewas—there would be favor- 
able opportunities for raiding! 

The day of departure of the war party 
arrived. At sunrise they paraded the 
camp in long, hooded cloaks, carrying 
many bundles of arrows, strong bows, 
and rawhide ropes. Behind them fol- 
lowed the dogs packed with pemmican, 
dried meat and bundles of moccasins. 
Each of the raiders had at least one dog. 
At night, turned loose around camp, the 
dogs guarded against surprise. 

Running Antelope watched the parade 
in utter gloom. Going into the tepee to 
hide his grief, he found Little Antelope 
there. 

“Brother, come and see!” 

Drawing aside a blanket, she showed 





of quiet activity. There were many pairs 
of moccasins, wearing apparel, foodstuffs, 
a quiver of arrows made and blessed by 
Swift Bear from the bundle of grease- 
wood sticks she had gathered on her 
lonely walks, a strong, beautiful bow, 
the sight of which brought a sparkle to 
the inquiring eyes of her brother. 

“Stay together in the fight!” 

Running Antelope looked at his sister, 
eyes saying much, heart thumping, but 
spoke no word. 

They heard the raiding party come to 
the front of the tepee to receive the 
parting counsel of Leaping Buffalo. 
Heard Swift Bear sing his medicine song, 
give distance and direction to go, and 
end by saying: 

“T dreamed of two scalps that my 
fingers long to grasp, many good horses, 
too. To dance with those two scalps I 
shall make much good medicine that you 
may take many good horses from the 
foe!” 

“We shall not bring disappointment,” 
promised Two Soldier, leader of the war 
party. 

Swift Bear replied by chanting his 
medicine song and shaking a rattle. The 
war party whooped, dispersed, gathered 
later at the tepee of Two Soldier, where 
they chanted, sang, and made medicine 
until midnight. As the evening star was 
touching the horizon a song known as 
“the Wolf song, ” floating in from the hills, 
informed the camp folk that the raiders 
had gone! 

Far out in the hills while it was yet 
dark the raiders halted for counsel. 
Seated in a circle they were addressed by 
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Running Antelope the results of her days © 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Two Soldier, who 
made ‘‘medicine”’ 
and appointed those 
who were to serve 
as scouts. Then the 
pipe was lighted and 
passed all round un- 
til it came again to 
the leader, who took 
it, blew smoke to 
the four winds, rose, 
and led his braves 
to a distant draw. 
In the darkness none 
of the fourteen 
noticed a fifteenth 
member leading a 
dog well laden and 
muzzled, moving 
soundlessly, from 
bush to bush, tree to 
tree. 


EAVING the 
draw, the raid- 

ers moved single file 
through the woods, 
followed always at a 
safe distance by that 
shadowy fifteenth 
member. The party 
traveled until late. 
Then, halting, its 
members lay down 
wrapped in blankets 
to sleep a little be- 
fore the coming of 
day. As they were 











preparing to do so 
the yelp and howl 
of a wolf coming out 
of the night brought Beaver Bonnet to his feet in great excite- 
ment, or was it fear? His companions laughingly observed, 

“What! looking which way to run so soon? We are yet 
many walks away from the enemy.” 

Beaver Bonnet did not reply but lay down quietly, a new 
light in his eyes, inspired by that lone-wolf call. 

During the next half moon the scouts would catch occasional 
glimpses of the shadowy, elusive, fifteenth member dogging 
their rear, and the matter was discussed nightly around 
camp until the day a buffalo was killed when the mysterious 
shadow that had been stalking them, unable to resist the lure 
of fresh buffalo steaks sizzling on spits over the fire, walked 
boldly over a hill into their midst. 

It proved to be Running Antelope! 

Two Soldier was angry. 

“You have disobeyed the chief, your grandfather. It is 
too far or I would chase you all the way back to the village. 
You wish to see a fight and much blood. Do not make a 
coward of yourself and run. You will see all you care to 
see. A little while now and we will be in the country of the 
Chippewas.” 

Careful now in concealing their tracks, more alert, the 
taiders crossed the trails of many hunting parties and, 
knowing that a large camp was near, Two Soldier halted, sent 
scouts ahead. 

It was not long until three coyote yelps greeted the ears 
of the waiting raiders. Then White Deer, one of the scouts, 
appeared on a distant knoll, raised his bow and arrows above 
his head and shook them. Meaning “enemy camp ahead. 
Probably strong fight.” 

Hastily gathering a large number of buffalo chips the 
raiders laid them in a pile, seated themselves in a circle 
around, and sang the raiders’ song while waiting White 
Deer’s approach. 

White Deer walked up in silence and scattered the chips 
with a mighty kick. 

“So we should do their horses before the rising of the 
morning star!” 

All the raiders except Beaver Bonnet and Running Antelope 
noticed that White Deer had said “should” instead of “will.” 
The raiders finished their song, then Two Soldier turned to 
Ris scout. 

“How?” 

“A large village down the valley and many horses on the 
hills. But many Chippewas, also, moving among the tepees,” 
reported White Deer. 

“Ugh,” grunted Two Soldier, “they are preparing to move 
camp.” Then rose, facing the sun and raised his hand in 
salutation. Then faced to the four points of the compass, 
the sun again, passing one hand across his forehead, leaving 
on it a streak of blue paint, across his cheek, leaving a wavy 
line of yellow—thunder cloud and lightning flash! Next he 
took his mirror, passed it under his medicine sack, bent over 
and studied the glass. , 

“T will go now and consult my medicine as to plans.” 

In awe, the party watched their leader go to a distant 
hill alone to make his “medicine.” They had a lot of con- 
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Two moons passed and Beaver Bonnet was moving around on crutches 


fidence in Two Soldier. He had won many fights and was 
the owner of the only gun in the party. How does he make 
his medicine? 

Out of sight of the party he carefully unties his medicine 
sack, takes from it a bundle and unwinds the several wrappings 
of soft deer skin, beaver fur, and red cotton cloth. Finally 
disclosing his “medicine,” a small telescope! which he pro- 
ceeds to train on the enemy camp. Viewing it long and 
earnestly through the powerful little instrument of the white 
man, he rewraps the glass, replaces it in the sack and rejoins 
the party. 

“My medicine showed me many good horses, showed me 
the way to come and go; also showed me some blood, and 
(with a sidelong glance at the boys) I think I saw two scalps. 
The camp will move in the morning. The best horses will be 
kept up to-night. You, Big Elk, approach down this ravine to 
the tepee on your left. You, Keen Knife, follow those bushes 
and bunch grass to the tepee on your right.” 

Each chosen runner received instructions, marveling at 
the medicine of their leader, the efficiency of which had, ap- 
parently enabled him to visit, walk around and through the 
enemy camp miles away. 

Beaver Bonnet, to have his chance, was sent with the 
others. Running Antelope was ordered to remain in camp. 
The dogs were unpacked, given a good feed, and the remain- 
ing food divided equally, done up in small rolls, was dis- 
tributed among the party, when the runners quietly left. 
Each taking the course mapped out for him:by Two Soldier, 
working down to the edge of the Chippewa village as evening 
fell, then were to go in. 

Night came and advanced. Running Antelope with others 
of the party anxiously waited some sign or the return of the 
runners. It was well along toward morning before a distant 
rumbling was heard, gradually coming nearer, until, dawn 
arriving, they appeared with a large drove of horses. In fact, 
so many the bunch was hard to handle. The main party 
rushed forward, met the raiders, each caught a horse, and, as 
day broke, every Sioux mounted, the drove of horses were 
being hurried away to the West. The dogs, tongues hanging, 
barking, yelping, strung along behind in a cloud of dust. 
There was need of haste. Loud “hi-ya, hi-yas” from the rear 
indicated that the Chippewas had discovered their loss and 
were in pursuit. Here and there a horse, unable to hold the 
pace set, was dropped out. Horses taken in a raid always 
proved the best. Only the swiftest won in the mad race for 
and to save scalp locks. 


oe ANTELOPE, mounted on a swift pony his 
brother had brought him, helped to urge the drove along. 
But the party was unable to move forward at a faster pace 
with the stolen animals than the excited Chippewas followed. 
The enemy gained steadily. One by one horses were dropped 
out until but a few were left and those were hurried onward 
at top speed, but not fast enough! Soon a single arrow, 
followed by another and another, whizzed among the raiders. 
Some of them striking the horses, set the already wildly 
excited animals to bucking and squealing in pain and fear. 
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Beaver Bonnet, urg- 
ing his horse up 
beside that of Run- 
ning Antelope, 
shouted, 

“Brother, I will 
not longer run from 
the foe. I may have 
to furnish the coyotes 
and wolves a feed 
of brave, clean flesh, 
but I will stop and 
fight. Go on with 
the raiders. Tell 
grandfather and sis- 
ter I did not come 
on my first raiding 
party to run and be 
shot in the back!” 
And leaping from 
his horse, he struck 
it with his whip and 
as the animal sprang 
away threw the whip 
after it! 

Surprised at the 
daring of the young 
Sioux, the Chippe- 
was halted in their 
pursuit, but only 
momentarily. Then 
rushed upon him from 
all sides. 


EING on foot and 

the foe mounted, 
Beaver Bonnet’s 
early training with 
the bow and arrow 
stood him in good 
stead now. Hisac- 
curate, rapid shooting drove the enemy back to ride, whoop- 
ing, in wide circles around him, shooting arrows, some of 
which missed, but one struck the Sioux in the thigh, break- 
ing the bone. Running Antelope, looking back, saw his 
brother fall but quickly rise to a sitting posture. 

“Hi-ya, hi-ya!” yelled the Chippewa brave who had made 
the lucky shot. Riding in front, intending to touch Beaver 
Bonnet with his bow and thereby be able to claim the scalp. 
He was but a few feet away, when he raised the bow, and 
presented an excellent mark. Beaver Bonnet shot an arrow 
through the ribs, under the arms, his foe fell within arms’ 


reach and the contest changed to an attempt on the part of . 


the Chippewas at noosing with their rawhide ropes and drag- 
ging their wounded, dying, companion away, but only suc- 
ceeded in receiving deep gashes from Beaver Bonnet’s flying 
arrows. 

The sight of his brother fighting alone set Running Antelope 
wild. He called to Two Soldier: 

“Tell grandfather and sister I go to fight and die beside 
brother! Yu-ha! yu-ha!” And wheeling his pony, Running 
Antelope charged back to the row of war bonnets circling 
around their victim. Coming up from the outside he was not 
noticed by the intent Chippewas. For the one first to touch 
Beaver Bonnet was entitled to the scalp. Showers of arrows 
were flying to the center. Yet Beaver Bonnet lived! 

Leaping from his pony, Running Antelope charged the circle, 
shooting arrows rapidly, broke through the surprised enemy, 
rushed to a position behind Beaver Bonnet and the brothers 
fought back to back. Their quivers emptied quickly, Chippe- 
was arrows bristled in the ground around them; these, Running 
Antelope gathering nimbly, were shot back at the foe. 

Suddenly, the enemy facing him dropped back and F unning 
Antelope wondered. . But not for long! A warrior on a fleet 
war pony came racing past. A deafening report. A cloud of 
smoke and dust!. The mounted Chippewa, possessor of a 
gun, had attempted to show his comrades a finishing method. 
He was lying over on the pony’s side with an arm around 
its neck, a leg across the back, and had fired the shot from 
beneath the animal’s neck. The pony, not used to a gun, 
evidently, had shied. ‘The shot missed. But an arrow 
fired at Beaver Bonnet at almost the same moment the gun 
roared struck it in the shoulder and the pony pitched and 
fell. The rider dropped his gun, rolled free of the horse, 
then sprang to recover the weapon. But Running Antelope 
now recovered his wits that had been somewhat muddled 
by the sudden roar and flash of the gun, sent an arrow clipping 
through the fringe of buckskin on the shoulder through the 
Chippewa’s neck, threw his remaining arrows to Beaver 
Bonnet, rushed, seized ammunition pounch and gun, raised 
the weapon above his head with a shout. The Chippewcs 
draw off to hold council. 

“Better goon. Try and get horses back. These are brave, 
but only boys, and we can hunt them down later. They cannot 
escape us,” the leader said, apparently, for he and his party 
rode off. Running Antelope fired once at the retreating foe. 
But, never having used a gun before, the damage amounted 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Sandy of the Fire-Patrol 


ANDY EDWARDS had a summer job. He was a 

member of the fire-patrol of the Nasuah National 

Forest, with a station and fire-tower, at Crazy Ridge. 

Sandy was proud of his job, and took a great deal of 

interest in his work, not so much because it meant three 

pay checks every summer (although the money did help a 

lot) but because he had won it. By so much being a member 

of the fire-patrol was a post of honor. It was one of the many 
benefits that Sandy had derived from Scouting. 

There were several people in Soda Buttes who envied him 
the job and were jealous of the fact that he had won it. One 
was Scipio Ladrone. Scipio had once held the position. 
That was before Ranger McKenzie came to take charge of 
the Nasuah reservation. Scipio got the job by virtue of the 
fact that he was a friend of a friend of a second cousin to a 
man who controlled thirty votes in Pim County, not because 
he was particularly fitted for the position or took any interest 
in the work. That job had meant nothing more to Scipio 
than three months in which he earned easy Government 
money and—as Sandy Edwards found out later—an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish several other things of a very shady 
nature. 

Scipio fully expected to have the job even after Ranger 
McKenzie came to Soda Buttes. But instead the new officer 
went to the Scoutmaster at Soda Buttes and told him that 
the position ‘of fire-watcher on Crazy Ridge would go to the 
Patrol Leader in the troop who displayed the best knowledge 
in conservation, woodcraft and camping. 

Sandy Edwards had won merit badges on all three subjects. 
He was a “nut” on woodcraft. No Indian could beat him. 
He knew all the birds that ever wore feathers, all the quad- 
rupeds that ever wore fur, all the fish that ever wore scales. 
As far as camping was concerned, he lived in the woods 
when his parents did not insist that he visit them at their 
home and when high school did not demand his more or less 
constant residence in Soda Buttes for nine months of the 
year. So it was no surprise to the Scoutmaster, nor to the 
three other patrol leaders, when he ran away with the compe- 
tition, and won the post as the fire-watcher of Crazy Ridge. 

It was a surprise to Scipio Ladrone, however. Scipio had 
held the job so long that he felt he had a regular half-nelson 
on it, and when he discovered that he was not going to the 
Crazy Ridge station that summer, and that young Sandy 
Edwards was, he “hit the ceiling.” 

“Sacre dees Ranger fellah, he turn me down. Me, Scipio 
Ladrone, who know dees woods better dan ’tousand odair 
fellah. He send dees straw-headed blondy keed, Sandy 
Edwards, b’cause hees boyscut, huh? Bah, dees boyscut 
he gat veree seek dees job, yaas sir? You wait. You see,” 
snorted Scipio. 

This tirade of Scipio’s was launched in the back room of a 
pool “parlor” in Soda Buttes, known as the Red-front, and 
a very questionable resort. Scipio had for an audience a 
young fellow about the age of Sandy Edwards, one Tony 
Spatz. Tony and Sandy had gone to grade school together. 
But there their association stopped. Tony left school, ac- 
quired a second-hand flivver and at seventeen became the 
town’s “hack man,” while 
Sandy, ambitious for an 
education, had gone on into 
high school. Tony considered 
Sandy a dude and a softy, 
and used to laugh at him 
openly and make unpleasant 
remarks when he saw him 
in a scout uniform. But he 
stopped the remarks and 
the laughing one day when 
Sandy, unable to stand them 
any longer, settled the matter 
out behind the Soda Buttes 
railroad station. As a re- 
sult of this settlement Tony 
carried around a well blacked 
eye for some time and devel- 
oped an undying hatred for 
Sandy. 

Tony became a close friend 
of Scipio Ladrone when 
Scipio was fire-watcher, and 
a frequenter of the Red- 
front pool room, which was 
Scipio’s hang-out. Sandy’s 
appointment as fire-watcher in place of Scipio seemed to 
cause Tony as much annoyance as it did Scipio, for when 
Scipio told him the news of Sandy’s appointment he frowned 
and made some nasty remarks about Sandy. 






By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


“That there dude kid in tne woods is goin’ to kind of 
cripple your business, ain’t it, Scip?” he queried. 

Scipio grunted disdainfully. 

““Aw-naw. She don’t mak no diff’rence, Tony. I do 
beezness just d’ same like always—on’ly betair. Dees keed, 
he’s dumb, yuh-betcha. He tink he’s up Crazy Ridge for 
watch fires, an’ he watch fires always. He don’t see notin’ 
else, yaas? Me, I too sleek for dat fellah. Anyhow if he do 
see I feeks him. An’ you know I’m dees babee who can do 
eet, yaas?” concluded Scipio with an emphatic click of his 
teeth and a mean grin at Tony. 

Tony moved in his chair uneasily. 

“Yeah, you can fix him all right, Scip,” he acknowledged 
almost hastily, for the mean light in Scipio’s dark eyes made 
him extremely nervous. 

Because Scipio aired his grievance and distaste in the 
Red-front pool parlor, a place Sandy Edwards would never 
think of entering, did not mean that Sandy went into the 
woods blissfully ignorant of Scipio’s resentment. On the 
contrary, Scipio made him fully aware of it. He tried to 
intimidate Sandy. But he made a bungling job of it. 


WO weeks before school closed, and before Sandy was 

due to start into the woods for the Crazy Ridge fire-station, 
he met Scipio on Cook Street. Scipio was dressed for the 
woods, and he carried a pack, also a rifle. Sandy would have 
passed him with a nod but. Scipio would not let him. He 
barred his path on the sidewalk, and scowled at Sandy silently 
end for so long that Sandy could not hclp breaking into a 
grin. 

That grin annoyed Scipio. 

‘Me, I go up in dees woods, for look ovair leetle prospect I 
do last year. I tink I find me gold in dees Crazy Ridge. I 
keep dees place secret, yuh onnerstand. I d’ want nobody to 
know, savvy? So you see me in dees woods doncha bodair. 
Just go right on bout your beezness, see? I d’ want no 
snoopers. Mebbyso I find gold mine.” 

There was something insincere about the way Scipio said 
it, so insincere that Sandy could not help glancing at the 
rifle he carried. 


























“Anyhow if he do see I feeks him” 


“You don’t prospect for gold with a rifle, Scipio, and the 
hunting season is closed all summer,” said Sandy so pointedly 
that Scipio’s dark face flamed an angry red. 

“Me, I tak dees rifle long case some fresh boyscut comes 
snoopin’ for my gold mine, yaas. Me, I veree good shot wiz 
dees babee,” said Scipio grimly, as he patted the sleek-looking 
thirty-thirty while he stared hard at Sandy, before he passed 







on up Cook Street toward the edge of town and the open 
country in the direction of Crazy Ridge. 

And as Sandy proceeded homeward he had a premonition 
that his job as fire-watcher was not going to be quite as 
pleasant as he anticipated. 

Russ Shearlo and Carl Sherman, two scouts, helped Sandy 
pack his stuff up to the fire-station. It was twenty-five miles 
from Soda Buttes to the top of the ridge, and from Crazy 
Creek, where the rutted wood-road ended. up the valley and 
along the ridge there was nothing but a pack-trail to follow. 
Sandy and Russ each led a loaded pack-horse, and Carl 
Sherman rode along with them as “moral support,” as he 
expressed it. Twenty-five miles of mountain work even on 
the tough horses they had rented from the Soda Buttes 
livery stable was enough of a trek for one day, and Russ and 
Carl camped overnight with Sandy in the cabin on the ridge 
and helped him straighten out his duffel and put the place 
to rights, for Scipio had left it in frightful condition when he 
had quit the place the previous fall. 

“That fellow Scipio was an awful slob,” said Russ Shearlo, 
as he worked with Sandy to scrub up the place and make it 
habitable. 

“He’s a bad actor, Sandy, and I understand he’s up here in 
the woods somewhere. What for?” queried Carl. 

“Looking for a gold mine,” said Sandy with a grin, his 
hands and elbows deep in a dishpan. ~ 

“‘Gold mine?” snorted Russ. ‘This ridge country has been 
prospected over for the last fifty years and no one has ever 
found a grain of gold ‘anywhere yet. That’s a blind, Sandy. 
You want to watch out for him.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Sandy, “I’m going to watch him— 
like an eagle, but he won’t knew I’m doing it, you bet.” 

Russ and Carl were reluctant to leave the fire-station next 
morning to go back to their homes in Soda Buttes, and they 
both envied Sandy not a little the prospect of spending the 
entire summer up there on the mountain top, with nothing 
to do but roam through the woods on the watch for forest 
fires. Sandy was sorry to see them go; not that he was afraid 
of being lonesome, or homesick, but to be off there in the 
wilderness, twenty-five miles from the nearest human com- 
panionship, with only a thin thread of a telephone line to 
connect him with civilization was liable to make even a chap 
of Sandy’s out-of-doors interest feel just a little deserted. 


UT an hour after their horses had clicked their way down 
the ridge trail, Sandy became absorbed in his new occupa- 
tion. There were a thousand things he had to do besides mak- 
ing the long patrol down the ridge and back again, twice a day, 
watching the Crazy Creek Valley on one side and Bitterwater 
Basin on the other in search of any telltale wisps of smoke. 
There was still plenty to do about the cabin and the door- 
yard of the “station,” and between times there was so much 
in the way of interesting animal life to be observed up there 
in the mountains that it was time to cook and eat his first 
lonesome supper before he realized it. And at nine o’clock 
that night Sandy curled up into his blankets convinced that 
he was going to spend a wonderful summer. 

Sandy had not brought a gun with him, nor firearms of 
any kind. He had packed a camera instead, and with this 
slung over one shoulder and his high-powered field glasses 
suspended about his 
neck, he made the patrol 
up and down the ridge 
twice each day, stopping 
at the various ledges and 
points of vantage where he 
could command, over the 
tops of trees, sweeping 
views up and down the 
valley. All together he had 
more than two hundred 
square miles of the forest 
area to look after. 

But Sandy did not stick 
strictly to patrolling. He 
made many little detours. 
The first was just beyond 
his cabin where a pair of 
whistling marmots had their 
home among some rocks. 
Sandy used to slip down 
; there as softly as a panther 

eo every morning to watch 

them as they industriously 

spread bunches of new grass out on the rocks to dry. They 
were making hay while the sun shone after a peculiar habit 





they had. Sandy snapped several pictures of them from - 
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Tony, frightened, leaped from his chair and started to back away from Scipio, protesting nervously 


friendly cover and never ceased to grin when the click of 
the shutter caused them to emit shrill whistles and scuttle 
among the rocks for shelter. They were timid creatures, but 
Sandy determined to make them less fearful of his presence 
before the summer was over. 

The striped ground-squirrels among the tangle of twisted 
and shattered spruces, left by a snowslide at the foot of a 
steep slope, were far less awed by his presence. The first few 
days they watched his approach with a nervous flirting of 
the tail, scampering away with shrill squeaks when he got 
too close. But each day Sandy was able to approach nearer, 
until soon they grew so tame that the moment he appeared 
and sat down on a log four of the little fellows would approach 
him with nervous, jerking movements, until they reached the 
point where they would climb into his lap and take bits of 
bread or cookies from his fingers. ; 

He tamed several groups of these little fellows along his 
route, and photographed all of them, and he became friendly 
with several long-eared snowshoe rabbits who used to thump 
at him belligerently from some near-by thicket as he passed. 
He became acquainted with a grumpy old badger, too, that 
holed up in a rock pile half-way down the mountains, and 
he saw black-tailed deer and wandering elk aplenty. He 
found bear signs also along the route of his travel, and as 
nearly as he could estimate there were five shaggy fellows 
living on the ridge with him, one a mother with a pair of 
rather husky twins, and the other two probably her offspring 
of the year before. He saw them all at a distance, at one 
time or another, but try as he did on many occasions he 
could never get quite close enough to photograph them. 


ANP one day he made the momentous discovery that there 

was a grizzly on the range. Whether he was just passing 
through or utilizing the ridge as a hunting ground Sandy 
could not be positive. He was a big fellow, however, for his 
footprints in the mud beside a mountain spring measured 
thirteen inches from heel to claw tip and eight inches across 
the sole; which if he were built in proportion indicated that 
he must be a monster. 

Sandy hunted diligently for more signs of him, but did not 
find any, and finally concluded that the big fellow had just 
wandered down the ridge in a journey westward. He would 
have given a lot to have had a photograph of him. But he 
made many other negatives of wild life and some very interest- 
ing studies. In particular did he photograph the spruce 
grouse, of which there were many on the mountain. One of 
his first discoveries was a nesting place in a clump of tamaracks, 
in a swale at the end of his patrol and part way down the 
slope of: Tumble Mountain. The hen was on the nest when 
he discovered her, and silly old biddy that she was, all that 
she did was crane her neck at him and make foolish noises. 
He got a picture of her, and of her nest and the ten eggs in it, 
and thereafter every few days he visited the place to watch 
her in her brooding. He found other nests, too—many of 
them. Some of the old hens acted just as stupid as the first 
one did, but others would leave the nest and fly along the 
ground, flopping and tumbling and pretending a broken wing 
as they tried to lure him away from the vicinity of the eggs. 

Sandy visited one or the other of these nests almost daily, 
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but he had a particular fondness for the first one he dis- 
covered. The hen was such a foolishly confident old chicken 
that he had to laugh at her. 


NE morning he decided to see if he could feed her while 

she remained on the nest. So he saved some of the 
scraps of cookies from the daily rations he gave the ground- 
squirrels. Parting the thick growth of tamaracks he forced 
his way into the underbrush until he saw the nest. But as 
he glimpsed it a look of disappointment crossed his counte- 
nance. The brooding hen was not there. Nor did the nest 
look as if it had been occupied for hours, perhaps all night. 
Hastily he felt of the eggs. They were cold. Something had 
happened to the mother bird. Perhaps a fox or coyote had 
got her. He had seen signs of them on the ridge. Sandy 
wished for the first time then that he had brought a rifle up 
on the ridge with him. 

Were the eggs spoiled? Had they vecome chilled? There 
was no way of telling as far as he knew. If he only had an 
old barnyard hen, up there on the ridge with him—one of 
those that strutted around down in his own yard in Soda 
Buttes. He would set her. . . . Sandy stopped cogitating 
and grinned. He had an idea. 

Swiftly he gathered the ten eggs into his hat, and started 
around the mountain visiting the other nests he had located. 
Into each of these he slipped two of the deserted eggs, until 
he had distributed the clutch. These mothers wouldn’t 
mind a couple of extra offspring if the eggs did hatch. 

The next morning he visited the first of the brooding hens 
on which he had foisted the cold eggs. She was brooding 
them contentedly and Sandy had hopes. But those hopes 
were dashed when he came to the next nest. It was deserted, 
and the eggs were cold. And so was the next one he visited. 
Two of the brooding mothers had disappeared as the first 
one had. What had happened? Had a fox or coyote, or 
possibly a pine-marten got them? Sandy searched the woods 
diligently for signs of the marauder. But something he 
stumbled over late in the afternoon made him realize that 
neither fox nor coyote nor pine-marten was to blame for the 
depredations. He found a partridge snare, all set and baited. 
The animal who was preying on the spruce grouse was a two- 
legged one who possessed diabolical ingenuity in setting 
traps and baiting them. And instantly Scipio Ladrone 
leaped to Sandy’s mind. 

That night Sandy lay awake thinking of the vanished spruce 
grouse, the snare and Scipio. The half-breed was a poacher, 
of that Sandy was almost certain. He was trapping grouse 
in brooding season, a double offense, and probably selling 
them down to Soda Buttes or Great Falls, where he could 
get as high as a dollar each for the birds from any one of 
several produce dealers who might surreptitiously ship them 
out to the coast or an eastern market. Moreover, Scipio had 
probably been doing that very same thing during the several 
years that he had been fire-watcher. That was the “gold 
mine” that brought him into the mountains this year. But 
how was he getting the birds out without taking a chance at 
getting caught at it? How—— 

As if in answer to the question that leaped to Sandy’s 
mind, through the still night mountain air, where sound 


carries far, came the distant cough of a motor—a flivver motor. 

Sandy swung out of his bunk, glancing at his wrist watch 
as he did so. It was exactly midnight. Never had he been 
awake that late since he had been up there on the ridge. 
Hurriedly he seized his glasses and moved to the door. Out- 
side he mounted the ladder to the fire-tower, and gazed off 
toward the point where the road ended at Crazy Creek. 
But he did not need his glasses to see that there was a car 
traveling up from the direction of Soda Buttes to the creek. 
Two pin-point headlights with their finger-like rays reaching 
out in front were traveling up the road toward the creek. 
Sandy watched the lights as they bobbed and bounced up 
the rough road to the end, there to stop while the motor 
roared a moment before it was shut off. An instant later 
the headlights gleamed their last. 

Sandy waited in the fire-tower an hour or longer, his mind 
busy with a number of unpleasant thoughts. At the end of 
the hour, the lights on the bank of Crazy Creek gleamed 
again and the far-off rattle of the motor came faintly across 
the night as the flivver backed and filled and finally turned 
in the narrow road and headed back to Soda Buttes. 

Grim of face Sandy descended the ladder and went into 
his cabin. The whole thing was clear and needed only verifica- 
tion. Scipio was in the woods poaching—market-hunting— 
killing game out of season and selling it. Someone—and 
Sandy rather guessed it was young Tony Spatz—was in league 
with him, and made nightly trips into the woods, at an hour 
when they felt sure Sandy was asleep in his cabin, to bring 
the game out and take it to market. 

As a fire-watcher, and assistant to the local Forest Ranger, 
Sandy was likewise a game protector and conservationist. 
He had no authority, however, to do anything beyond report- 
ing situations of this sort to Mr. McKenzie, which he decided 
to do the very next morning. 


7: when his telephone call got through to Ranger Mc- 
Kenzie’s station at Ford’s Fork, he found that his chief 
was off in the woods on a lumber cruise and that the time of 
his return was not certain. He might be back in a day or 
two or he might be gone a week or longer. Sandy explained 
the importance of his message to the girl in Mr. McKenzie’s 
office and told her that he wanted to get in touch with the 
Ranger. But as he hung up the receiver he realized that he 
was confronted with a problem. 

Unable to arrest Scipio himself, there was little he could 
do in the way of putting a stop to the poacher’s depredations 
until the Ranger came. He was helpless and meanwhile . . . 

A sudden thought struck Sandy. No, he wasn’t helpless! 
There were several things he could do. He could destroy 
all the snares and traps he found in the woods. He’d do it 
even if Scipio did-have a rifle. 

Sandy put his plan into execution next morning. He made 
his patrol of the ridge with more speed than usual and when 
he was assured that everything was safe, he started fine- 
combing the slopes of the mountains for traps and snares 
and other handiwork of the poacher. And he found plenty. 
Snare after snare he located and sprung, confiscating the 
material. Some had dead grouse in them, limp and pathetic 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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PART III 


ITHOUT pausing to 

examine the piece of 

paper, Terrell hastily 

thrust it into his trou- 
sers pocket and stood hesitating for 
a moment in the middle of the room. 
The clutching hand had been in- 
stantly withdrawn, but the sound of 
suppressed breathing outside the 
window told him that the unknown 
intruder still lingered. 

Stirred by a sudden panic, Pete 
turned and ran into the living-room. 
His idea was to escape by the back 
door, but the glimpse of a shadowy 
figure flitting across one of the front 
windows gave him pause. He had 
naturally thought of Hank Slater, 
but his low opinion of the deputy’s 
cleverness and resource made him 
doubtful. It was more like the 
work of Swart Joddard; and of Jod- 
dard, Pete was frankly and definitely 
afraid. Against the sheriff’s rough 
and ready methods he could not hold 
that letter five minutes, and to hold 
it he was fiercely determined for long 
enough, at least, to find out what it 
contained. He must make it secure, 
and instantly. 

In a single rapid movement he 
snatched the torn paper from his 
pocket, thrust it well under a corner 
of the bearskin rug lying before the 
fireplace and raced on toward the 
kitchen. He had barely gained the 
communicating door when Hank 
Slater burst into the room and 
harshly ordered him to halt. 

Terrell obeyed promptly, moved 
by the sight of the drawn six-gun in 
the other’s hand. He could still 
scarcely credit the deputy for having 
engineered and carried out the 
scheme alone. But when the man 
stepped forward closing the door be- 
hind him the unpleasant conviction 
was forced on Pete that he had 
greatly misjudged the fellow. He 
must have been away from the 
ranch house all afternoon or Tex 
would never have had a chance to 
slip in and leave that letter. It was 
he, then, who had been following and 
he had returned just in time to 
snatch and mutilate the precious 
paper. 

Enraged, Terrell yet retained enough composure to know 
that he was quite helpless in the face of that efficient-looking 
Colt. His hands clenched and a wave of chagrin swept over 
him. What a fool he had been to leave his own weapon in 
the other room! Even though he had considered Slater an 
indolent and rather spineless individual, that. was no excuse 
for neglecting the simplest precautions. 

“Gimme that letter,” rasped the official, taking a step or 
two forward. 

Pete’s mouth straightened stubbornly. He had no inten- 
tion of giving up as readily as this. 

“Try and get it,” he retorted curtly. 

There was still light enough in the kitchen for him to see 
Slater’s face and he found the man’s expression disquieting— 
so much so, in fact, that he instinctively drew back a pace. 

“Stand still,” directed the deputy in a chilling tone. 

His eyes had narrowed to mere pin points; his mouth took 
on a savage twist. Pete found it difficult to believe that this 
was the same individual he had been regarding with more or 
less contempt. A tremor flickered on the boy’s spine as he 
watched the deputy’s advance. 

“This ain’t no toy popgun,” said Slater harshly, pausing 
a few feet distant. “It’s real an’ made for use. Stand still 
an’ no monkey-shines or you’ll find out quick enough. Now 
shell out that paper.” 

Pete pulled himself together and moistened his lips with 
the tip of his tongue. Slater’s sinister transformation had 


momentarily cowed him. 
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Terrell got his flashlight and the two boys picked their way to the corral 


“*I—I haven’t got it,” he returned, steadying his voice with 
an effort. 

“‘Try another,”’ snapped the deputy impatiently. ‘‘Think 
I’m a nitwit?” 

“It’s true,” rejoined the boy. 
don’t believe it.” 

His poise and courage were slowly returning. Simple as 
the suggestion sounded, Pete knew that to carry it out and 
still retain the magic of the drop would be far from easy. And 
though Slater had been quick enough to threaten with his six- 
gun, Terrell was well aware that very few men, even the 
most callous, would go to the length of using it in cold 
blood. He was further heartened by the momentary flicker 
of indecision which flashed over the deputy’s long, narrow face 
and vanished. 

‘So I can,” sneered the man; “‘but I’d rather you’d hand it 
over—pronto.” 


“You can search me if you 


HE GLARED venomously at Terrell, but the boy made no 
reply. Pulse quickened, every nerve taut, he watched 
Slater intently, trying to figure out what his next move would 
be. Ifthe deputy lunged forward he was prepared to leap back 
or duck or even, at a pinch, snatch at the other’s weapon or 
try to knock it from the man’s hand. 

He was ready, indeed, for almost anything save what really 
happened. For Slater, after a long moment of hesitation 
during which the two faced one another tensely like wrest- 
lers at the beginning of a bout, suddenly and without the 


least preliminary movement, pressed 
the trigger of the Colt. 

Terrell was big for his age, splen- 
didly developed, with a mental 
dexterity gained from having been 
forced for most of his life to take 
care of himself often in difficult and 
hazardous situations. But he was, 
after all, still very much of a boy, 
and until afterward he did not 
realize that the deputy had shot to 
frighten him with no intention of 
doing him an injury. 

At the spurt of flame, the sharp 
report, the sense of a bullet whiz- 
zing past his face, he flung himself 
frantically to one side, slipped, 
strove desperately to recover his 
balance only to be flung roughly to 
the floor by the sudden impact of 
Slater’s well calculated rush. 

The fall stunned him a trifle and 
before he could recover he felt swift 
hands passing expertly over his 
body. There was a sense of strength 
in the pressure of those hands which 
made him feel that, handicapped as 
he was, he could hope to make no 
successful resistance. And so, even 
when he had quite recovered from 
that brief moment of dizziness, he 
lay limply until all at once his sharp 
ears caught the sound of approach- 
ing hoof-beats, dulled by the soft 
earth before the ranch-house door. 

“What you done with it?” de- 
manded Slater sharply. 


ETE lay on his back pinned down 

by the pressure of the deputy’s 
hands, which gripped his biceps. 
Slater had laid aside his gun to make 
the search, but Terrell had already 
marked his precise position. Sud- 
denly his left knee jerked up, his 
foot shot out, caught the Colt with 
his boot heel and sent it clattering 
across the kitchen floor. At the 
same instant he let forth a stentorian 
bellow. 

“Tod! Tod! Come in here—” 

With an oath Slater sprang to 
his feet and rushed toward where he 
evidently expected to find his 
weapon. But the swiftly falling 
dusk, which had plunged the room 
almost into darkness, misled him. 
In another moment the door was 
flung open and Tod Ramsey stood 
peering across the threshold. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Pete?’’ he demanded. 

“Cover him, Tod,” shouted Terrell, who had leaped up 
with the elasticity of a rubber ball. ‘It’s Slater.” 

Ramsey promptly obeyed, his parcels faliimg in a shower. 
“What in thunder’s up? Make a light, can’t you, kid? 
Stay back there, Slater, or I’ll drill you.” 

His weapon wavered a trifle, but apparently the deputy was 
unwilling to take chances. He kept his place motionless while 
Terrell, retrieving the Colt from under the sink, hastened to 
light a lamp. 

“Beat it,” he told the man crisply. 
go, Tod. I’ve got a reason.” 

Slater hesitated, his narrowed glance sweeping from one 
husky youngster to the other. Finally he moved reluctantly 
toward the door, Ramsey stepped aside to let him pass and 
then, at Pete’s suggestion, slammed it and turned the key. 

Without a word Terrell dashed into the living-room and 
locked that door. Having shut and fastened the window in 
his own room he returned to the bewildered Ramsey, lit the 
lamp and poured out a brief but comprehensive account of 
what had happened during the past hour. Finally, without 
waiting for Tod’s comments, he retrieved the hidden paper 
from under the rug and came back to the lamp. 

‘“We’ve got to dope out what’s left and then burn it before 
Slater gets his hands on it. Perhaps there’s enough to 
make sense. That fellow’s the limit—not a bit like what we 
thought. There!” 





“Get outside. Let him 
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MOOTHING the crumpled paper he spread it out on the 

table and both boys bent swiftly over the mutilated paper. 
A ragged section of the sheet had been torn away from the 
right hand side and as Pete eagerly studied the remainder. he 
was pleased to notice that apparently not more than a third 
of the penciled writing was missing. 


“Dear Pete: 

‘““Have had to keep ...... 
cover. Sorry I had 
you know, but it was. tr 
unexpected. If you......... 
meet me at Spirit Lake S.. 
night, I'll explain....... 
help me out. 

Yours 


“What the deuce!” muttered Ramsey, puzzled. ‘Can you 
make anything out of it?” 

Terrell did not answer for a moment. 
the paper with furrowed brow. 

“Why, yes,” he said at last, his face clearing. ‘‘Something, 
anyway. See how the paper’s torn on a sort of slant. There’s 
only a word or two gone from the top line and more and more 
as you goon. That first sentence must read: ‘Have to keep 
under cover,’ or something like that.” 

“Why, sure!’ exclaimed Tod, his eyes brightening. ‘That 
must be it. What would the next be? ‘Sorry I had—’ then 
agap—‘you know.’ Mightn’t that be: ‘Sorry I had no chance, 
or time, or something like that, to let you know’?” 

“Quite likely,” agreed Pete. His face glowed and his spirits 
had risen marvelously at the discovery that Tex had thought 
about him, just as the boy felt sure he would. ‘It must be,” 
he went on, “‘because he goes on about something being un- 
expected—the news, I reckon, or whatever it was that took 
himaway. It really doesn’t matter. The last is the important 
part, you see. He wants me to meet him at Spirit Lake some 
night fora talk. That’s a capital S, isn’t it—just there where 
the paper’s torn?”’ 

Ramsey bent closer to the page. 

“Sure,” he rejoined. ‘That might be either Saturday or 
Sunday. The rest is on the piece Slater tore off, of course.” 

Terrell nodded. ‘Yes, but it won’t help him much. Even 
if he makes out I’m to meet Tex some place on Saturday or 
Sunday night he doesn’t know where that place is. Spirit 
Lake is on this piece, you see.  I’ll go on Saturday and if he 
isn’t there I’ll come back next evening or stay right along till 
he does show up. If Slater——” 

He broke off abruptly and jerking up his head stared straight 
into the eyes of the deputy staring intently through the front 
window. Instinctively he crushed the paper between his 
fingers. 

“Look,” he breathed, directing Tod’s attention to the man. 

“T don’t believe he could have heard us, do you?” 

“Hardly. We’ve been purposely whispering all the time 
and the window’s closed. What are you going to do?” 

“Burn it up,” explained Pete, moving swiftly toward the 
fireplace. ‘‘We know what’s in it— 
the important part—and it would 
never do to let him get hold of it 
again.” 

As he reached toward the mantel 
for a match, the man outside flung 
himself at the window and managed 
to shove up the sash. 

“Don’t do that!’’ he shouted an- 
grily. “Stop it, you idiot! You’re 
obstructin’ the process o’ the law, 
and——” 

He paused and climbed hastily 
through the window. But as he 
stood upright inside the room the 
piece of paper was well aflame. In 
spite of Ramsey’s drawn gun, Slater 
dashed toward Terrell, who retreated 
agilely around the deerskin couch, 
holding the burning paper by a blank 
corner of the torn sheet. Ina second 
or two the writing was consumed and 
Pete crushed the crisp blackened fragments between his cal- 
loused palms. 

“It’s gone, you see—quite gone,” he said calmly, letting 
the ashes flutter to the floor. ‘You might as well quiet 
down.” 

Slater let out a string of curses. ‘You blistering fool!” 
he snarled. “Just you wait till Joddard hears about this. 
I'd sure hate to be in your shoes——” 


God 


He was staring at 
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“Oh, cut it,” interrupted Pete.. ‘I’m not afraid of Joddard 
or of you either.” 

And curiously enough at the moment this was quite true. 
His successful destruction of the paper, combined with 
the realization that Tex hadn’t deserted him but was 
seeking him to explain the mystery, bucked Pete up im- 
mensely. Besides, now that the object of his interest was 
beyond Slater’s reach it would be worse than futile for the 
deputy to resort again to violence—or so Terrell felt. As for 
Joddard, the boy thought he would be well beyond the 
sheriff’s reach before that rough and ready individual ap- 
peared again at the Flying V. 

“T don’t know how you get this way, bellowing and belly- 
aching around,” resumed Terrell coolly, turning toward the 
kitchen, ‘‘It was my letter, wasn’t it, you did your best to 
steal.” 


SEATER'S jaw sagged with amazement at what he consid- 
ered the boy’s audacity. 

“Your letter!” he almost gasped. 
from Tex Laranger, all right.” 

““How do you know that?” countered Terrell without look- 
ing around. 

“Yah!” snarled the depyty in a helpless fury. 
got——” 

Suddenly his jaws clamped shut, his eyes narrowed and he 
sent a keen, searching, thoughtful glance at the retreating 
youngster. Pete did not see it. His mind was bent now on 
building a fire and starting their long-delayed supper. But 
Ramsey, who had lingered behind, found the deputy’s ex- 
pression neither agreeable nor reassuring. 

‘‘He’s got something up his sleeve, Pete,” he whispered 
as he joined his friend a few moments later in the kitchen. 
“You want to look out for that skunk; he’ll make trouble 
yet.” 

Terrell glanced back through the open door to where the 
deputy had seated himself before the empty fireplace, chin 
resting in his cupped hands. To Pete he seemed to be merely 
sulking. 

“But what can he do?” he answered Ramsey. ‘He hasn’t 
the least idea where Tex is.” 

“Maybe not,” returned Tod, “but he’s got something on 
his mind, believe me! He might get Joddard out here.” 

Pete thrust a’couple of sticks into the stove. 

“T don’t see what even Joddard could do,” he said with 
ashrug. ‘He can’t force me to tell.” 

“I’m not so sure,” rejoined Ramsey. “After that business 
Monday night I’d hate to be ina position of knowing something 
he was set on finding out. Of course you might beat it before 
there was a chance to get word to Joddard, but——” 

“T can’t,” cut in Terrell. .“‘Not before the meeting to- 
morrow night, anyhow. I’ve got to have that talk with Mel 
Biddle, you know.” 

‘“‘That’s right; I’d forgotten for a minute.” 

“Besides,” went on Terrell, “Rowdy and the rest will be 
back in the morning. With them around I don’t see what 
either Slater or Joddard could put across.” 


“What of it? It was 
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Tod admitted that this sounded reasonable enough, but 
evidently he was not entirely reassured. At the supper table 
he was far from being his usual cheerful, talkative self. In- 
deed, Hank Slater, from whom one might naturally look for 
an air of sullen taciturnity, had more to say than Ramsey, 
though Pete suspected he was deliberately working to efface 
any disagreeable impressions he might have made that 
afternoon. 

Terrell gave him little attention. Hurrying through the 
meal, he and Tod went out to look after the stock. This done 
and the supper dishes washed, both were ready for bed. Slater 
had already stretched himself out on the’ couch and seemed 
to be asleep. 

“T wonder if he really is,” pondered Ramsey after they had 
locked the doors leading into both bedrooms. ‘I wouldn’t 
trust that fellow around a corner.” 

“Neither would I,” agreed Terrell, beginning to-strip off 
his clothes. ‘Still, I don’t believe we need to worry about 
him to-night.” 

Ramsey started into the adjoining room, but paused. ‘I 
sort of wish you hadn’t given him back his gun,” he ob- 
served. 

Pete pulled‘off one boot and dropped it with a thud. 

“T had to, didn’t I?” he rejoined, struggling with the other. 
“The fracas was all over and I didn’t want him to get riled up 
any worse. Don’t you see, Tod, he hasn’t a thing to gain by 
raising ructions? ‘Tex’s letter is burned and Slater can’t pos- 
sibly force me to tell what I don’t want to. I sure was scared 
the other night when they threatened me with that hot poker, 
but I know now it was nothing but a bluff.” 


HE STOOD up and pulling both shirts over his head, threw 

them on a chair. Watching him from the doorway, Tod 
observed with subconscious admiration the beautiful develop- 
ment of his friend’s torso and the constant ripple and play of 
muscles under the satiny skin. 

“You don’t s’pose he’d try to sneak in here after we’re asleep 
and tie us up?”’ he suggested hesitatingly. ‘‘That would keep 
you from meeting Tex, all right.” 

“He might put that over,” admitted Terrell. ‘I sleep like 
a log. But where would it get him? Setting aside the ruc- 
tions he’d have with Rowdy and the rest, he wouldn’t be any 
nearer getting his hands on Tex than he is this minute. You 
go to bed, old kid, and get a good sleep. Things will look 
a lot better in the morning.” 

Tod grinned sheepishly. 

“‘Reckon I am acting sort of foolish,” he admitted. ‘TI just 
can’t help feeling he’s up to something, though. Say! When 
you open the window, stick a chair or something in front of it, 
will you?” 

“Sure,” agree Terrell readily. 
there’s nothing like being certain.” 

Shedding the rest of his clothes he slipped into pajamas and 
arranged things at the window as Ramsey had suggested, 
smiling faintly as he did so. He still felt that Tod was 
wotrying without any possible cause, but not for the world 
would he have hurt his friend’s feelings by any show of mirth. 
Finally he carried the lamp into Laranger’s room and put it 
on the bureau. 

‘Listen to the buzz saw,” he chuckled, gesticulating toward 
the door into the living-room, from whence came the sound of 
heavy snoring. “Believe 
me, he’s safe for the night.” 

Tod nodded and after an 
exchange of good nights, 
Pete got into bed and lay 
luxuriously stretching his 
long length between the 
sheets, his thoughts linger- 
ing on Tex Laranger and 
the letter. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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NDER the terms of the will of Cecil Rhodes, the 
great South African pioneer, each year thirty- 
two boys from as many States, are awarded a 
three-year scholarship to Oxford University, 
England. This is the largest and best-known scholarship 


awarded to college students in the United States. 

Cecil Rhodes was interested in developing leaders rather 
than book-worms. Although his own educatiori was inter- 
rupted by ill-health and his business enterprises were so 
successful that he was nearly a millionaire at twenty-four, 
he left his great business enterprises as soon as his health 
permitted, to go back and finish his 
terms at Oxford. The requirements 
for these scholarships are most 
interesting. 

The boy awarded this scholarship 
is chosen for: ‘‘(a) his literary and 
scholastic attainments; (b) his fond- 
ness for and success in manly out- 
door sports; (c) his qualities of 
manhood, truth, courage, devotion 
to duty, sympathy for and protec- 
tion of the weak, kindliness, unsel- 
fishness and fellowship; (d) his ex- 
hibition during school days of moral 
force of character, and of instincts 
to lead and to take an interest in his 
schoolmates—for these latter at- 
tributes will be likely in after life to 
guide him to esteem the performance 
of public duties as his highest aim.” 


Some Interesting Facts 


HAT manner of boys are 

these who stand out so 
conspicuously from their fel- 
lows? From their own replies 
to a questionnaire sent to the 
1928 Class of Rhodes Scholars, 
we take the following interest- 
ing facts: 

Twenty-one per cent. of 
them earned their way either , 
in part or in full while in high 
school; 87 per cent. earned a part of 
their way through college. 


Nearly every one of them said iy Wash, Litile Rock, Arkansas 


that he made special efforts to cor- 
rect physical defects and to keep 
himself in good condition, making 
use of recreational playground and 
special recreational facilities. 

Seventy-seven per cent. of them 
were members of churches, and 65 
per cent. stated that their religious 
education had been a great influ- 
ence, if not a determining factor, 
in their lives. 

Every one of them had held some 
office as a leader in school, church, 
fraternal or social societies. 


What They Are Going to Be 





Charles L. Gleaves, 
Roanoke, Va. 








By Ray O. Wyland 


they replied as follows: college education; fondness for read- 
ing; desires to contact with young; interest in public speak- 
ing; interest in business; father a newspaper man; influence 
of instructor in classics; experienced associates; liking for 
law; college; connection with theater from childhood; desire 
for unselfish service; love of literature; desire to write; 
preference and ability; confidence of success; talent—love 
of reading; love of outdoors; inclination for science and 
invention; talent—interest; freedom in thought and action 
at school and home; taste for chemistry and mathe- 
matics. 





Champness T. S. Keep, Rutherford, N. J. 
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EIGHT SCOUTS FROM THE 10928 
CLASS OF RHODES SCHOLARS 


(Above) Harlan Logan, Bloomington, Ind. 
(Left) Thomas J. Hamilton, Jr., Augusta, 

(Right) W. Everett Derryberry, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 





What They Thought of Scouting 

LTHOUGH in its eighteen years of history, only one boy 

in seven has been a Scout, inquiries among the under- 
graduate boys of our universities has shown a very large per- 
centage of Scouts. While only 14 per cent. of the boys in the 
country have been Scouts, 61 per cent. of these Rhodes scholars 
have been members of the organization, with an average mem- 
bership of three years. Several of them are Eagle Scouts and 
state that in various ways their membership in the organization 
had benefited them in their school work, religious training and 
social life. Every one of them felt that their experience with 
the Scout Program had been of great 
benefit in physical and character 








Clyde K. N. Kinckhoke, 
Le Mars, Ia. 







John J.McDonough, Yankton, S. D. 





development. 

Incidentally, 56 per cent. of them 
had been readers of Boys’ Lire. 
That they are regular fellows is to 
be inferred from their choice of ad- 
venture and animal stories as the 
most popular form of fiction reading. 

The following are some of the 
Scouts in the 1928 group of Rhodes 
scholars: 

Robert F. Baker, 
Michigan. 

W. Everett Derryberry, Columbia, 
Tennessee. 

Charles L. Gleaves, 
Virginia—Patrol Leader. 

Thomas J. Hamilton, Jr., Au- 
gusta, Ga.—Troop Scribe. 

William Clark Helmbold, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. 


Battle Creek, 


Roanoke, 


Champness T. S. Keep, 
Rutherford, N. J.—Patrol 
Leader. 


Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn, Le 
Mars, Iowa—Senior Patrol 
Leader. 

William Murray Lockwood, 
Burlington, Vt.—Patrol 
Leader. 

Harlan Logan, Bloomington, 
Indiana—Patrol Leader. 

John J. McDonough, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota—Patrol Leader. 

A. Douglas McHendrie, Trinidad, 
Colorado—Patrol Leader. 

Bill Nash, Little Rock, Arkansas 
—Eagle Scout with forty-eight 
merit badges. 

J. W. Nason, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

L. A. Scott, Jr., Kearny, N. J.— 
Patrol Leader. 

The requirement for the Rhodes 
Scholarship, as outlined above, neces- 
sitates fondness for and success in 
manly outdoor sports. Asa result, 
most of them are letter men of their 
respective colleges, besides being 
genera] all-around athletes and out- 
doors men. The photographs pub- 
lished in this page give some of 
them in their favorite athletic and 
outdoor occupations. The picture 
of Clyde Kluckhohn was taken while 
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By Carey O. Morgan 


Illustrated by Louis G. Schroeder 





EEN TILDEN turned a 

pie tin upside down on 

the oilcloth covered table, 

and placed upon it a pan 
of smoking hot baking-powder 
biscuits. 

“Come and get it,” he called. 

Several of the boys who had been 
sitting:with their chairs tilted against 
the wall, lowered them to the floor 
and brought them along to the table. 
Breakfast was being served at the 
Lazy-J ranch. Keen placed the 
steaming coffee pot on another in- 
verted pie tin and seated himself. 

“Jake, it’s your turn to wash the 
dishes,” he said. “I’m going up on 
Texas Mountain to-day. Jim Ander- 
son told me yesterday that Twospot 
and Shorty were running up there 
and watering at Drip Spring. I 
want to ride them on the spring 
drive. I figured that this would be 
as good a time as any to go after 
them. If I don’t find them on this 
side of the mountain, I may go on 
over on the other side. In that case 
I might stay all night with the 
Hall boys, so don’t look for me until 
you see me coming.” 

Bill Long, the range foreman, 
looked up from his breakfast, his 
brow puckered. “Could you ride 
Calico? We want to shoe some of 





are lame or thin. We can spare 
Calico better than any of the others 
just now. Do you mind?” 

“Oh, I can ride the little Ute all 
right,” said Keen reluctantly. ‘I’m 
not crazy about it, though. He has 
that little habit of pitching about 
every time the scenery changes. I 
don’t mind that, though, any more 
than I do his habit of turning his 
head sideways and running off every 
time you throw the reins down. 
You can never depend on him to 
stay put. He’s the only horse in 
this outfit that has that habit.” 

“T always tie his head around to 
the stirrup when I want to leave 
him,” suggested Jake Gill. ‘‘Then 
he just goes around in a circle 
without getting any place.” 

“You can take Ace, I guess,” said 








per branding ring from the fire and 
hurried back to the fallen steer. A 
cloud of smoke arose, accompanied 
by the muffled bellow of the steer. 
Another rider was holding a mixed 
bunch of Lazy-J cattle in a little 
bend at the upper end of the flat. 

No doubt this was a gang of 
rustlers, since there would ordinarily 
be no working of cattle in this vi- 
cinity until the spring round-up, 
which was not scheduled to begin 
for some time yet. Keen knew that 
he must hurry back to the ranch and 
spread the alarm. 

He turned to retrace his steps 
and found himself staring straight 
into the barrel of a rifle in the hands 
of a hard-looking stranger, whose 
black eyes never flickered. 

“Stick ’em up,” commanded the 
cold, steady voice. 

Keen complied, even before the 
order was articulated. There was 
cool deadliness about this stranger, 
which brooked no delay. 

“Git back down the way you 
come,’’ directed his captor. 


EEN went back down the can- 

yon with his hands held high. 
Arriving where his horse stood, he 
hesitated. The stranger advanced 
and patted his clothes for weapons. 
Having satisfied himself that Keen 
was unarmed, the man instructed 
him to lower his arms and march up 
the main canyon. 

As Keen and his captor ap- 
proached the scene of the branding 
operations, the two who were doing 
the branding released the steer. As 
the animal scrambled to his feet 
Keen observed that these men had 
extended the hook of the Lazy-J and 
run a bar down through the middle. 
The brand now read reverse P F 
connected. When the fresh scars 
healed over, the steer would, un- 
questionably, belong to a different 
owner. 

“‘Who’ve you got here?” in- 
quired the big, dark man with con- 
siderable annoyance. 

“Dunno,” returned Keen’s cap- 
tor, noncommittingly. “I spotted 








Bill, reconsidering. “I can shoe him 
when you get back.” 

“Thanks Bill,” said Keen grate- 
fully, for Ace was Bill’s top horse. ‘TI guess I’ll ride Calico. 
He’s not so terrible bad, and then I’m not so blamed particular 
anyhow. I’ve got lots of time.” 

When breakfast was over the boys scattered to their various 
tasks. Jake began to gather up the dishes, while Keen went 
to the bunkhouse after his outfit. Considering his six-shooter 
for a moment, he slipped it back under his pillow. He gath- 
ered up his saddle, bridle and chaps and made his way to the 
corral. Unbuckling his rope from the saddle he went from 
there to the pasture on foot. A few minutes later he drove 
the small cavvy of saddle horses into the corral. 

The pinto stood unconcerned, near the opposite fence. Keen 
whirled a good-sized loop in the rope. As he cast, the pony 
cleverly ducked his head toward the fence and the loop missed. 

“Another one of your cute tricks,’ laughed Keen as he 
whirled another loop. 

After several neat evasions the noose finally settled over 

the pinto’s neck, and he was led to the saddle and equip- 
ment. Two minutes later when Keen mounted, the pony 
tucked his head. between his forefeet and fell to bucking with 
vigor. Some of the boys casually looked up from their tasks; 
others paid no attention whatever. This was a common scene 
on the ranch and it had been a long time since Calico had un- 
seated anyone. After his first spell of pitching the little pony 
Struck off across the wash and turned up Big Douglas Creek 
at a brisk canter. Two miles farther up the canyon Keen 
turned him into Big Horse. draw and headed for Texas 
Mountain. 
} Keen whistled gaily as he rode. It was a fine spring morn- 
ing and he was full of bubbling youth. He loved the carefree, 
eventful range life and considered the rim-broken expanse 
about him a wonderful place in which to live. 

Three miles up the draw a snake rattled suddenly. It was 


1928 


Bill and Keen escorted the prisoners down the canyon 


near the trail and with no hesitation whatever Calico put on 
his second performance of the morning, with a wide lunge side- 
ways, followed by several vigorous attempts to unseat his rider. 
Keen jerked up the pony’s head and tickled him with the 
spurs. 

‘‘When it comes to being a blamed nuisance you take the 
bakery,”’ he said disgustedly. 


N HOUR later, as they were nearing Drip Spring, Calico 
again ‘‘swallowed his head.”’ The top of a sage bush had 
snapped him in the flank. As Keen, filled with exasperation, 
pulled up the pony’s head and was in the act of turning him 
once more into the trail, he suddenly noticed a thin cloud of 
dust rising above the rims in the direction of the spring. He 
drew the pony to a halt and considered the situation. 

Evidently there was violent action ahead. A battle between 
huge bulls, maybe. Or perhaps a wolf was making a kill. 
Keen now regretted his decision concerning the gun. There 
was, no doubt, an interesting contest of some description being 
waged farther up the canyon. Keen decided to obtain an 
elevated vantage point. 

He rode into a little side canyon and, dismounting, tied 
Calico’s head around to the stirrup. He now made his way 
on foot up the little canyon and out along a little ridge to the 
left. The main canyon twisted about in short turns at this 
point and he found that he was not yet at a point where he 
could see into the little basin in which Drip Spring was located. 
He made his way around the hillside, coming within fifty 
yards to his objective. 

Below, in the little basin, there was action aplenty. Two 
men had just thrown and tied a big steer. One of them now 
rushed to a fire cleverly built of greasewood, which burned with 
little or no smoke. With two green sticks he removed a cop- 


him up on the rim yonder, gettin’ an 
eyeful. He’d left his hoss down the 
canyon a piece and climbed the 
rims. I snuck up on him and brung himin. Didn’t know 
what else to do.” 

“‘T guess that’s as good as any,” growled the big man. He 
brushed the dirt from his hands against the legs of his trousers 
and fished the ‘‘makin’s”’ from his shirt pocket. During the 
manufacture of a cigarette he shot occasional thoughtful 
glances at Keen. 


He turned to the one who had brought in Keen. “Leave 
him here and git back down the canyon. Mind you watch 
a little closer after this.” He turned again to Keen. ‘‘What 


in thunder you doin’ ramblin’ around this neck of the woods 
anyhow?” 

“T rode up here after some saddle horses that water at this 
spring,” admitted Keen truthfully. 

The big outlaw eyed him abstractedly for a moment. “Set 
down over there and rest yourself,” he waved toward the spring. 
“Don’t make no breaks. We don’t want to kill you if we can 
help it.” He advanced and patted Keen’s clothes for weapons. 

Keen strolled over, took a cool drink from the tiny basin 
carved in the rock, and sat down in the shade of the overhang- 
ing ledge. 

The two rustlers returned coolly to their work of branding, 
at the same time keeping an eye on their captive. Keen 
watched them with a good deal of admiration: They were 
practiced and finished hands in the handling of cattle. There 
were no misses with the loop. When a steer went down he 
stayed down until they were finished with him. 

Something else Keen noticed. Calico, who had been led 
up when Keen was brought in, was grazing unconcernedly 
from the tufts of grass growing about the roots of the sage 
brush, and working a little farther down the canyon. The 
reins had been left trailing. 

The work of branding went steadily on until noon, when 
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Keen was taken with two of the men to their camp in a nearby 
side canyon. The men fried bacon and boiled coffee. There 
were cold biscuits in the Dutch oven and a covered pot of 
beans in the warm ashes of the morning camp fire. 

The rustlers were silent during the meal, watching their 
captive closely and calculatingly as though trying to formu- 
late some plan for getting rid of him. After the two men 
had been relieved for dinner, the branding went on again. 
Calico still grazed unnoticed near the lower end of the canyon. 
The outlaws evidently considered him safe for the time being, 
since there was a guard down the canyon anyway. 

The afternoon passed in silence except for the creaking of 
saddle leather when a steer was being thrown, the clicking of 
hoofs and the almost silent struggle between man and beast. 
Occasionally a steer bawled 
when the hot iron sent up a 
puff of acrid smoke. 

As the sun sank behind the 
peak of Texas Mountain, the 
rustlers turned the herd up 
a blind canyon, across the 
mouth of which they threw 
a makeshift brush fence. 

The guard came in from 
down the canyon, cursing 
softly. 

“Say, Slade,” he addressed 
the big man, “that little 
pinto skate the kid rode, got 
away from me. I kept 
thinkin’ I could catch ’im, 
an’ every time I made a grab 
fer the reins he dodged side- 
ways. I seen I couldn’t do 
nothin’ with ’im so I come 
after a hoss.” 


ITHOUT waiting for 
an answer he mounted 
the nearest saddled horse and 
galloped off down the canyon. 


DESPERATE PLAN suddenly occurred to Keen. They 
all seemed off guard. He leaped from his place near the 
fire, and before the surprised outlaws divined his intentions, 
was racing across the flat toward a break in the rim. The hair- 
trigger desperados were quick to act, once their first momen- 
tary surprise was over. They all began to spray lead in the 
direction of the escaping lad. While dusk made accurate 
shooting impossible, bullets hailed so thick and fast around him 
that Keen was forced to plunge behind a boulder to avoid the 
rain of death. A moment later Slade was herding him back 
into camp at the point of a wicked looking and still smoking 
six-shooter. 
This time they bound him hand and foot to prevent any 
more desperate attempts of escape. Just as they were again 
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Keen had a sudden friendly feeling for the little painted 
mustang. 

The rustlers prepared supper, and as dusk stole softly down 
the canyon walls they sat down to eat. Keen’s healthy ap- 
petite overcame any apprehensions he might have had and 
he helped himself liberally. So far his watchful eye had seen 
no possibility of escape. 

‘Well, what we gonna do with this kid?” inquired the one 
who had held the cattle while the branding went on, as he 
dipped half a biscuit into the bacon grease in one of the skillets. 

Slade looked at Keen reflectively. ‘‘I been worryin’ about 
that all afternoon,” he said thoughtfully. “That’s an onery 
lookin’ cayuse he’s ridin’. He might get his foot hung in the 
stirrup. That nag would probably drag him down the canyon. 
Barrin’ accidents, that would pan out all right. While his 
buddies was buryin’ him, we could get this bunch of stuff over 
the mountain and make our getaway. We can’t turn him 
loose, that’s a cinch. We've gone too fur on this job to turn 
back now. We’ve not only got this bunch of steers to think 
of, but our necks as well.” 

“Slade’s right,” agreed one of his companions. “ Killin’ 
is a no-good business, but what you gonna do? I can’t make 
out what streak of bad luck brought him our way anyhow.” 
His voice trailed off into a disgusted resignation. 

Keen’s strong young face paled a shade as he grasped this 
fiendish plot for his murder. He was young, hopeful and full 
of courage. He decided instantly to show not the least fear. 
They had not yet caught Calico, and maybe they wouldn’t. 
Anyway he certainly would give them a run for their money 
when it came to a showdown. 

“He sure takes it cool enough,” said one of the outlaws, who 
had been watching Keen closely as the firelight played about 
his face. ‘Some nerve for a kid.” He addressed Keen. 
“‘How would you like to go along with us and be one of the 
gang?” 

“Nothing doing,” answered Keen without a moment’s 


hesitation. ‘‘You might get away with this stuff for a while, 
but they’ll get you in the long run. No, thanks, I’ll take my 
chances.” 


“‘He’s about right at that,’ remarked one of the rustlers, 
while they all regarded him with a certain degree of admiration. 


All hands hitched their guns forward and stared into the darkness 


settled down, the thump of hoofs came up the canyon through 
the gloom. All hands except Keen, through force of habit, 
hitched their guns forward and stared into the darkness. 
A moment later the man who had gone in search of Calico, 
rode into the circle of firelight and dismounted. 

“T couldn’t catch that worthless little broomtail,”’ he said 
heatedly. ‘“‘He dodges a rope like a regular circus hoss. 
That’s the oneriest mustang I ever seen. At last I run him 
in a side canyon and rolled a big dead cedar across the trail 
where it narrows up agin the wash. He’ll not get out o’ there. 
T’ll get him in the morning or kill him.” 

For the moment Keen’s hope rose. Calico fitted admirably 
into their plans, yet they would have to catch him first. That 
was no little task, as Keen well knew. Still if they had him 
sewed up in a blind canyon—Keen refused to think any more 
about it. 

The lately arrived rider unsaddled his mount and led him 
up the canyon into the darkness. A few minutes later he 
returned for his belated supper. Keen sat leaning against 
a boulder, securely bound, and his disposal seemed pretty 
well settled. They said no more about it, but sat for a time 
after the dishes were washed, gazing into the fire and smoking 
innumerable cigarettes. Keen studied their faces in the flicker- 
ing glow of the fire and wondered about the past and future of 
each in turn. 

After a time they silently prepared for bed. One of them 
threw Keen a blanket, into which he rolled himself, settling 
down like the rest. 

The night was inky black, and as the embers of the fire died 
into ashes, the darkness was almost oppressive. Keen lay for 
some time thinking over the situation. He began working 
his hands in the hope that he might loosen the bonds. Careful 
as he was, one of the outlaws rose on his elbow and growled, 
“cut ’er out.” Keen’s struggles immediately ceased. 

Somewhere up the mountain a coyote sent out his sharp 
staccato notes. From the dim distance came the lonely and 
prolonged howl of a loafer wolf, which sent a little chill up 
Keen’s spine. An owl hooted dismally up the canyon. 

Heavy breathing, added to now and then, indicated finally 
that all the rustlers were asleep. Keen again fell to working 
at his bonds. He worked quietly, swiftly and desperately. 
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His wrists began to smart and ache, yet he worked bravely on. 
After what seemed hours he succeeded in drawing his hands 
free. He paused and listened. Except for the cropping of 
grass up the canyon, the distant yelp of a coyote and the heavy 
breathing of the outlaws, all seemed quiet. 

Kent bent, and after considerable groping and fumbling, 
released his feet. He listened again. All was quiet. He 
began to unroll his blanket, slowly, noiselessly. 

When this was accomplished he got quietly to his feet and 
melted into the night. Eager to put as much distance between 
himself and the camp as he could, he broke intoarun. He had 
not run more than half a dozen steps when he stubbed his toe 
on a rock and feel heavily to the ground. 

He immediately bounded to his feet and raced on. Running 
footfalls pierced the gloom 
behind him. He hurried on at 
a desperate, stumbling run, 
probing the veiled blackness of 
the night in a fruitless effort to 
avoid obstacles. 

The footfalls behind were 
gaining. He accelerated his 
speed. Suddenly he ran full 
tilt into a small cedar. He was 
thrown sideways and losing his 
balance he was again brought 
down. Just as he regained his 
feet, an object hurled itself 
out of the night and fell upon 
him. Again he crashed to earth, 
this time with one of the out- 
laws upon him. Keen was 
suddenly aware of the sharp 
ring of steel on stone. A cold 
chill swept over him as he re- 
alized that his antagonist was 
wielding a knife. 

He groped blindly in the dark 
for the arm which seemed intent 
on his murder. He had twisted 


chance he grappled the descend- 
ing arm in the nick of time. He 
felt the sting of a keen blade 
along the back of his hand. 






hilling don’t mean nothin’ 


“Tl git you, you young devil. 
to me, and you got to be put out of the way,” a voice hissed, 
as all of the owner’s strength was brought to bear in an 
effort to snuff out the life of this young intruder into their 
affairs. Keen also threw all his strength into the desperate 
battle, but the immaturity of his youth was no match for 


the big, strong desperado. Keen’s grip held, but his strength 
began to wane. The knife was descending, slowly but surely. 
As Keen’s strength and hope flickered out, his adversary was 
suddenly hurled over backward. 

“You fool,” it was Slade’s voice. ‘‘ You’ll have us up against 
murder as well as rustlin’. No more of that outta you. Git 
back to camp.” 

Slade took hold of Keen and escorted him back to camp. The 
others were now aroused and after a short counsel it was de- 
cided that Keen should have a guard for the rest of the night. 
He was again bound, this time entirely without mercy. The 
fire was rekindled and at last the quiet of night again settled 
over the canyon. Time seemed interminable as Keen and his 
guard sat gazing silently into the fire. 

Keen felt no desire to sleep as the hours dragged slowly on 
until at last daylight was ushered in with the shrill cries of the 
pinion birds. 

A few minutes later Slade threw his blanket aside and arose. 
He built a fire and then came over and untied the thongs with 
which Keen was bound. 

“Don’t make any breaks to get away,” he warned. “I'll 
shoot to kill, and in this light I can sure get you.” 

Keen realized the truth of this statement all too plainly. 
“Thanks, for untying me,” he said as he got painfully to his 


feet and strode about to start his impeded circulation once” 


more. He was stiff and sore from the effect of his bonds, yet he 
washed and asked Slade how he might help with the break- 
fast. While he was their captive, common range courtesies 
held good as to domestic tasks just as though he had been their 
guest instead. Slade turned an admiring eye on the youngster. 

“Kid, you’re sure a dead game sport,” he said. ‘You'd 
better make up your mind to come with us. In a few years 
you could make your stake. That would crack a hard nut 
for us. Of course you can see that it would be suicide for us 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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What’s New im the News 

















FDWARD D. BRANCH, twenty-two years ODEL. airplane building is becoming a great HILE the elders were holding the. famous W ILBUR F. COEN, sixteen years old, 
old, has been awarded the degree of Doctor American sport. Here is Casimer Laja, fifteen trans-Pacific yacht race, this fourteen-year-old of Kansas City, is probably the most dis- 

of Philosophy by the University of Iowa _years old, a Chicago champion with the plane that boy, John Walkenhorst, won the championship for tinguished boy in Americato-day. Heis amem- 
stayed in the air fifty seconds model yachts in Los Angeles ber of this country’s Davis Cup Tennis team 























HE work of more than 500 boys was put on exhibition at 

Chicago and created great interest. Here are some of the 

contestants showing the results of their handicraft. The speed- 
boat pictured actually runs 


HARLES PADDOCK, “‘the fastest human,” congratulates RREDERICK WHITE, a sixteen-year-old boy of London, i 
Frank Wykoff, nineteen years old, who beat him in the 100 England, recently won first prize with his poster advertising 
and 200-meter dashes in the Olympian games tryouts the value of continued education 
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THE “Little Train” is the name given MA4x McCLURE, fourteen years old, of Endore, BEING judged the healthiest person in Kansas, BrHLY DOEG, small brother of John Doeg, 
Walter Johnson, Jr., who is now twelve Kans., grew “‘the biggest ear of corn,” in a con- with a score of 99.69 per cent., is the distinction national Junior Tennis Champion, is 
years old. He is now pitching for the Mill- test in his State. The ear pictured is sixteen inches that has come to Elvin Pine, seventeen years of age. now the fifteen-year-old champion of Southern 
burn, N. J.“ Terriers,” but has ideas toward long and is of the Reed’s Yellow Dent variety This is the highest health percentage on record California. It must run in the family 
the big league 
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Camp 
N® BOY who has ever had the thrill of an 
experience in camp but looks forward to 
renewing that experience. The water and the 
woods have become to-day a natural part of 
every boy’s experience and education. The 
things he does are not merely the pleasantest 
form of spending a summer—they give him a 
chance to learn, and learn thoroughly, many 
things that serve him all through his life. 
Woodcraft and watermanship—what a vista 
they open up for any adventure-loving boy! Cool 
hours by the water, learning to swim, and to 
save life. Days of hiking in the woods, learning 
to follow a trail, to recognize the trees, the 
birds and the animals. Cooking one’s own food. 
Round the camp-fire, magic nights and tales that 
never sound so well as by the leaping flames. 
Fishing, boating, tracking—what a world camp 
opens up to any boy! 

No boy can afford to miss camp. As we have 
said, it is a necessary part to-day of every boy’s 
experience and education. It is worth working 
and saving for, and fortunately facilities such as 
the inexpensive Scout camps bring it within the 
purse of every boy to-day. 
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A Summer Program 
WHETHER you go to camp or not, if there is 


any part of your vacation period you spend 
at home, plan to make it count for the best and 
most interesting time you can make it. As we 
said in these pages before, the average community 
has numerous facilities for recreation that can 
be made a part of a most interesting vacation 
at negligible expense. Beaches, swimming-pools, 
parks, playgrounds, overnight camping sites 














visits to points of interest and near-by towns can 
provide a fine time for the stay-at-home. Else- 
where we have suggested that every boy plan on 
his own initiative two or three outings during the 
summer months for his whole family. In addi- 
tion to overnight hikes with Dad, short,trips to 
other places with his brother or sister or mother 
would help him to add to his own and his family’s 
vacation. But planning is necessary. Find out 
what the facilities for recreation, for outing in and 
near your town are, then take your calendar and 
map it out in advance. That is the only way in 
which you will get the full benefit of the play 
months before you. 

We are great believers in the summer of varied 
activities, of a summer in which we do things that 
give us not merely a good time while doing them, 
but things that linger in our memory and come 
back on long winter evenings to be enjoyed again 
and again in retrospect. In some respects the 
stay-at-home can enjoy a variety in his vacation 
that even a camper cannot, but whereas in camp 
things are very frequently planned for the campers, 
the stay-at-home, if he wants to make sure of his 
share of a good time, must plan it all out himself, 
and he has got to do it well in advance if his 
summer is not to be one of regrets—of things he 
wished to do and never did. 








Our Debt to America 


HERBERT HOOVER, in accepting nomina- 
tion as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, expressed a sentiment that every boy 
might well write on the walls of his memory. “‘ You 
convey too great a compliment,” he telegraphed 
to Senator Moses, the Chairman of the Convention, 
“when you say T have earned the right to the 
Presidential nomination. No man can establish 





Bigger and Better 
THE Editors of Boys’ -LIFE rejoice in 


the announcement recently made by 
its business management that the circulation 
of the magazine has grown to exceed 175,000 
copies monthly, and that on this basis, 
effective September first, there would be an 
increase in the advertising rates of the mag- 
azine. 

This means that Boys’ LIFE is prospering 
not only from an editorial but from a busi- 
ness point of view. What pleases us most 
about this-is that it is an added assurance 
that more boys are and will profit from the 
values of our publication. The incre 
resources which this forward step will place 
at our disposal will be used in making 
Boys’ LIFE bigger and better. 

Beginning with the October issue, there 
will be published a series of articles on 
“‘How May I Earn a Living?” by Myron 
M. Stearns, covering the outdoor, mental, 
manual, creative and social occupations, 
forming a companion series to “ What Kind 
of College Is Best?” and again presenting 
instructive material in such a way as will 
prove not only interesting but very much 
worth-while. 

May we all together rejoice in having 
Boys’ LIFE continue to grow bigger and 
better. 
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an obligation upon any part of the American 
people. My country owes me nothing. It gave 
me, as it gives every boy and girl, a chance. It 
gave me schooling, independence of action, op- 
portunity for service and honor. In no other 
land could a boy from a country village, without 
inheritance or influential friends, look forward 
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with unbounded hope. My whole life has 
taught me what America means. I am indebted 
to my country beyond any human power to 
repay.” 

The greatest need of our times is the will and the 
spirit to public service. Approached in the spirit 
of Mr. Hoover’s sentiment, the great offices in the 
gift of the people become a consecrated service, 
the repayment of a debt each one owes to the 
whole country—not merely to the generations he 
knows, but to the millions whose struggles in days 
past have laid the foundation for the opportunities 
he enjoyed. If America is to keep the place in the 
world that the enterprise, that generations of 
devoted citizens have earned for her, the boys of 
to-day must come to their leadership to-morrow 
with the spirit in the slightly paraphrased words 
of Nathan Hale: “My only regret is that I have 
but one life in which to serve my country.” 





Scouting and Scholarship 
HE readers of the article under this title 
which appears elsewhere in this issue cannot 
fail to be struck, first, by the tremendously high 
average of Rhodes Scholars who have been 
Scouts, and, second, by the striking similarity of 
the aims of the founders of these scholarships 


and of the Boy Scout Movement. We believe it 
no exaggeration to say that Scouting desires to 
develop boys into citizens physically fit, men- 
tally awake and morally straight, and inspire 
them to public-spirited service, and that Cecil 
Rhodes’ aim was to find such boys and give them 
what he considered the highest advantages of 
educational training. Mr. Hoover’s words which 
we quote elsewhere on this page make an elo- 
quent comment on the foresight with which the 
founders of the Scout Movement and of the 
Rhodes Scholarships planned. 

The percentage of Scout students in college is 
not without its significance. How does it happen 
that there is such a high percentage of them? 
Is it that Scouting develops the ambition and 
ability of its members to a very high degree? 
Entire acceptance of that would be unwarranted 
without further investigation and study, but the 
conclusion is inevitable that Scouting does de- 
velop its members in a most striking way. 








The Romantic West 

T? MYRIADS beyond its borders and to mil- 

lions within, the romance of America is in the 
West. Before the automobile, the steam train 
and the telegraph, the hard-riding cowboy, the 
two-gun man, the picturesque sheriff, the rustler, 
the fighting Indian have become a thing of mem- 
ory. Progress has swept them into the past, but 
they live as vividly in story to-day as when 
they rode and fought on the great plains, that 
stretch between the two great oceans. Western 
stories. What memories they awake! 

In setting before its readers in this issue an all- 
Western fare Boys’ Lire knows it will have a sure 
appeal. Ask any boy what kind of stories he 
prefers and you will find adventurous Western 
stories near the top of his list. Our readers live 
very much in the tradition of the old and romantic 
West. They are outdoors men. The trail they fol- 
low is a more peaceful one, but there is that same 
zest for adventure, for the mountains, woods, 
and streams that stirred these men of an older 
generation to take many risks. 
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The Scout World 


The Summer Program 


ROM all over the country word is being received of 
extensive plans being made for a summertime program 

for every Scout. 
It will be recalled that last month we listed 
numerous suggestions whereby, taking advantage of the 


By James E. West 


which Scouts are at present engaged. As these words are 
written, three Scouts are in Port Said on their way to Lake 
Paradise for a summer with the Martin Johnsons in Africa; 
four Scouts are on the eve of leaving on the Lincoln Highway 
Expedition, which will take them from New York to the 
Pacific Coast and bring them back via Texas; and carefully 
organized parties, as from the St. Louis Council, are seeing 


were received by Mr. Myron T. Herrick, the American 
Ambassador, and Mortimer L. Schiff, International Com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts of America, who was on a 
visit there. Just prior to their departure, Dick Douglas, on 
behalf of the others, made a radio address from the cele- 
brated Eiffel Tower. We should be glad to hear from any 
amateur who listened in on this address. 








Philadelphia, Pa., Scouts Celebrating the 151st Anniversary of 
Flag Day at Independence Square 





or, Bal % 


Mr. Barron Collier of New York and Florida decorates 
a Scout at Everglades, Fla. 


facilities provided by the community in urban areas and 
nearby camping sites, Scouts and Scout Troops could 
make of the summer months, one long vacation. We be- 
lieve that every boy who can possibly do so, should plan 
to spend a week or two, if not a longer period, in camp. 
This is nowadays a part of the necessary education of any 
boy, for it not only merely builds up his health, but it 
gives him the opportunity of carrying out the Scout 
principles of learning by doing. 

If you or your Troop have not already done so, you 
should find out through your Scoutmaster or Local Council 
what their plans and facilities are for the summer programa 
being advocated by the Boy Scouts of America. Use this 
program not merely to give yourself and your Troop an 
interesting and worth-while vacation, but to make definite 
plans for organizing at least two or three outings for the 
family. We should like every reader of this page to make 
himself responsible for one family picnic during the 
summer months, in which he will organize and plan an 
outing with his family. 

Needless to say, such a summertime program while you are 
at home, could be made of considerable value educationally 
as well as of fascinating interest. For instance, your Troop 
might plan some aviation study at a nearby flying field or to 
take part in an organized effort to build and fly model air- 
planes. Similar suggestions can be carried out in regard to 
model boat building, Merit Badge booths, vacation schools, 
visits to newspaper plants (if you are interested in journalism), 
nature hikes, Indian pageantry, garden contests, and many 
like things. You will remember that we suggested last month 
that you take a calendar of the summer months and make 
on it definite plans to utilize every week. 


Scout Adventure 


A’ NO period in the history of Scouting has there been 
the equal of this summer in the number of Scouts on 
the trail of adventure, or in the thrill of the undertakings in 
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Big 


Three members of the Executive Board, Col. Roosevelt, Mr. Barro 
Collier and Mr. George D. Pratt get together with the Martin 


Johnson Scouts on the Ilde de France 


America first. Wilderness trips are being planned for later 
in the summer, by truck, by canoe, and on foot. The biggest 
thrill of them all is to come in the choice of the Scout who will 
be appointed to accompany Commander Byrd in his expedi- 
tion into the Antarctic. 


Martin Johnson Expedition 


— of Boys’ Lire learned in the last issue of Douglas 
Oliver of Atlanta, Georgia, Dick Douglas of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and David Martin of Austin, Minne- 
sota, being chosen to represent the Boy Scouts of America 
on this expedition, and of their leaving New York on the J/e de 
France. Word has just been received of their reception in 
France. 

They had a strenuous week, seeing the sights of Paris and 
taking part in many important events. While in Paris they 








Queens Council, N. Y., bearing a testimonial to District Attorney 
Newcombe for his help in g iting them a permanent camp 






Captain Blancart of the lle de France showing the Martin 
Johnson Expedition Scouts how to shoot the sun 


As we go to press, word has been received by cable of 
their safe arrival at Port Said after a pleasant voyage 
from Marseilles. Arrangements have been made for them 
to meet Scouts and Scout Troops in Egypt, Mombasa 
and Nairobi, the capital of Kenya Colony. It is from the 
latter place that they will leave with Martin Johnson for 
Paradise Lake, the great naturalist’s home in the wilderness. 

On their return the three Scouts will write a book of 
their experience, to be known as “Three Boy Scouts in 
Africa.” 

Four Eagle Scouts have been selected for the signal 
honor of taking part in the coast-to-coast trip of the 
Lincoln Highway Expedition. These are exceptionally 
well qualified Scouts, members of the group of seven 
who were outstanding among the applicants for the 
Martin-Johnson trip. 

Eagle Scouts Bernard Queneau of New Rochelle, Mark 
Hughes of Joliet, Illinois, Carl Zapffe of Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, and Edward B. Pratt of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
have been chosen to represent the Boy Scouts of America 
on the Lincoln Highway Expedition, which will inaugurate 
the opening of the Lincoln Highway from coast to coast. 
They will be accompanied by Mr. C. H. Mills, as Director, 
and Mr. Vimo M. Lombardi, as Director of Demonstrations, 
forming a Patrol for demonstration and service. 

They will conduct, at each stop, safety and first-aid demon- 
strations, endeavor to create an interest in camping and cross- 
country hiking, and in other ways carry out demonstrations 
of Scouting to the public, who will be drawn by the procession 
of cars that will join the opening of the highway. This 
Patrol will set up in each town through which they pass 
an organization of Scouts to mark the highway, and these 
markers will be set up simultaneous!y across the entire, 
highway on the date that the Patrol reaches San Francisco. 
If you are along the route of this highway, be sure you 
make an opportunity to meet the Patrol. 

They are among the most outstanding Scouts of their , 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 





































‘‘Andy,” Lachlan 

gasped. He fired 

his rifle and 
shouted lustily 


PART IV 


YCLONE and rain passed as they had come, sud- 
denly; but the torrent from the cloudburst roared 
on through the gulch. Through the clearing air 
the hunters could see some of the Indians riding at 

top speed for shelter in the hills. One man, who had saved 
Limself by leaping to the cliff from his horse’s back, was now 
struggling to save the horse. The animal was partly in the 
water, striking desperately for a hold with its front feet where 
the cliff was too sheer to climb. Its master had wound the 
hide rope round a root or mass of earth, in the hope of holding 
the horse until the flood subsided. 

“He can’t do it,” Lachlan gasped. ‘Cap’n, I can’t sit 
quiet an’ see a horse drown.” 

He said something to Blue Arrow and sped-along the 
bank, lifting his hands to show that he carried no weapon. 
Blue Arrow seized a pack rope and hastened after him. The 
others watched anxiously. It was almost a certainty that the 
Indian would think that Lachlan and Blue Arrow meant 
mischief. Clark noted, too, that three of the man’s com- 
panions had reined in on a distant hill and were looking back. 

“We daren’t go wi’ Lachlan or they’Il all come back shoot- 
in’,” Andy said. Clark nodded. They dared not move, 
even to look for the boats. “’Tis not Lachlan’s fault,” 
Andy added. “So long as the Injun was there we couldn’t 
pass him. The others would come down on us.” 

“Yes,” Clark admitted. 

Lachlan reached the Indian and stood still a moment, in 
front of him. The Indian glared at him but did not drop 
the rope to attack him. Lachlan indicated the pack thong in 
Biue Arrow’s hand, then seized the Indian’s rope and exerted 
all his strength. He could see that, powerful as the man 
was, his force was weakening from the strain. Blue Arrow 
fastened his own rope round the same mass of earth and 
shd down the cliff. After several risky and unsuccessful 
efforts he managed to throw the wide loop over the animal’s 
shoulders and under its plunging forelegs. Then he climbed 
back keeping the noose tight. The three of them, using all 
their strength, dragged the horse up the cliff. With only a 
_ grunt for thanks, if it meant that, the Indian sprang upon 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 
(A synopsis appears on page 52) 


his bruised mount, and then galloped off. 

“The poor brute’s got a raw side an’ a lame 
leg,” said Lachlan, as he looked after it. By the 
time that Clark, Andy and the Runner had come 
up with him, several more Indians had ap- 
peared on the hilltop. They raced down to meet 
their comrade and halted. 

“They’re havin’ plenty 
to say about us,” Andy 
remarked. They stood still, 
watching. 

“Looks like trouble,” 
Clark muttered presently. 
“Get ready, but don’t shoot 
till I give the word.” 

The Indians _ galloped 
back to within two hundred 
yards. There they reined 
in so violently that their 
ponies fell back on their 
haunches. They shouted, 
waving their bows above 
their heads. Then, swinging 
sidewise, they shot a flight 
of arrows into the ground 
not thirty yards behind 
Clark’s group. In another 
instant they were 
racing for the hills 
again. The hunt- 
ers watched them 
till they disap- 
peared. 






“T reckon ’tis plain enough what yon poultry pluckin’s 
means ‘stickin’ in the cliff right ahead of us along the way 
we’re goin’,”” Andy said. 

“Fight arrows.” Lachlan counted them. “Eight Injun 
chicks fair squawkin’ to us to go home.” 

“Well, Lachlan,” Clark said, “your help with the horse 
won us our lives, probably. But for that they’d have shot 
their arrows into us instead of into the ground. However, 
we’ve got to go on, if our boats haven’t been swamped, and 
we’ve got to hunt buffalo in these Indians’ country because 
we need meat.” 

“T’m not thinkin’ the boats is swamped,’ Andy said 
firmly. 

“Nor I,” Clark replied with a cheerful air. 


Bur it was that same dread, though they refused to 
recognize it, which still held them there debating about 
the Indians. 

“Come,” said Clark, somewhat sharply, and strode 
resolutely along the bank. The others followed. 

“Watch the water sink!” Andy cried. ‘What kind o’ 
rivers do they have in this country, anyway?” 

“Maybe Lewis can explain it,” said Clark. “He took 
a lot of scientific lessons in Philadelphia before we left. It 
isn’t like any rain or any flood J ever saw before. Nor 
did I ever see a cloud like the one that started it all.” 

Was Lewis alive to “explain” things? The question 
forced itself into both boys’ minds in spite of themselves. 
“Canoe!” Tuleko shouted. 

It was true. One canoe was coming up stream, paddled 
by men who had learned their craft shooting the rapids 
of Canada’s rivers. Lewis was in it. Cruzatte, in the 
bow, called to the men on the bank to throw a pack line. 

“What’s happened?” Clark demanded. 

“Enough,” ‘Lewis answered, “‘but no lives lost, nor 
boats. Luckily for us, we’d moored, and most of us were 
up on a ledge where Wewoca was cooking our meal, when 
the cloudburst occurred.” 

“Ts that what you call it?” Clark asked. 


“Yes. And, from my studies in Philadelphia, I’m pretty 
sure we’ve been hit by a cyclone. One of the pirogues was 
swamped and we nearly lost all our papers. Bird Woman 
dropped her baby on Wewoca’s knees and ran down the 
bank and into a canoe, which she caught as the flood lifted it 
And the dog went on the run after her. Between them— 
Bird Woman in the canoe and Wolf swimming—they saved 
our stuff. There’s a big bend just below, with a clay spit, 
and that caught most of the drift the flood was carrying 
There’s a pile of drowned buffalo up against the side of the 
jut. If they’d been flung on top of our boats—!” He 
shrugged. ‘We've been pretty anxious about you. But I 
see you have no bad news.” 


ILARK scowled. ‘Yes, we have. I lost my umbrella. 

We were down on the cliff side, sheltering ourselves from 

the rain in a depression—couldn’t exactly call it a cave—when 
that flood came. My umbrella—” 

“You had it up? Small use in such a storm 

“No! Put up ‘my fine umbrella in a rain like that? I’m 
not crazy!” Clark retorted indignantly. “It was on the 
ground and I hadn’t time to pick it up. That’s how little 
time we had. We climbed the bank by our toe nails and the 
skin of our teeth!” 

“Tf that is the extent of your adventures, you can wash 
off the mud and forget it.” Lewis laughed. 

“Cap’n Clark,” said Lachlan, “ye’re not tellin’ about the 
Injuns.” 

“Tndians, Williams? Where?” Lewis asked. 

“Yes. They slipped my mind for the moment,” Clark 
replied. ‘‘ About a dozen of them came out of the hills yonder 
bent on mischief. Lachlan helped one of them save his 
horse from the flood. So, instead of attacking us, they shot 
a few arrows into the ground, up back a few hundred yards, 
as a warning to us not to go any farther into their country. 
Then they made off. But it’s a promise they’ll be on the 
watch for us; and next time they’ll shoot closer.” 

“Well! You’re a great one! I ask you if anything has 
happened and you don’t mention Indians. Oh, no! You tell 
me about an umbrella!” Lewis sat down on the bank and 
roared. : 

Clark’s strongly marked russet eyebrows drew together in 
another scowl. His lower lip protruded. He looked like a 
disgruntled boy. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” sulkily. ‘Indians are an old story 
tome. They come and go with the mosquitoes every summer 
in Kentucky. I was born swatting them! But nobody ever 
saw an umbrella like mine on the frontier. Even if I could 
find it again, stranded some place, I guess it’s ruined. Sopped 
through with water. No use looking.” 

“T hope I haven’t hurt your feelings by laughing?” Lewis’s 
eyes were still twinkling. 

“No. ’Tisn’t your fault you were brought up in Richmond 
with no Indians and plenty of umbrellas. It’s the difference 
in our viewpoints which makes it such fun to travel round with 
you.” He grinned. 

“Well, William, since the umbrella is gone forever but the 
Indians are very much here, what’s your advice, as a born 
swatting Kentuckian?” 

“The same as any Virginia man’s when he’s hungry. We 
need meat. And this territory is full of it. We'll go on, 
camp in the best protected spot we can find, then hunt buffalo. 
Even your scientific professors in Philadelphia are primitive 
enough to go get something to eat when they feel a hole 
coming in their learned insides!” He chuckled. 
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“Eight arrows.” 


“Then we go on now, till sundown. You men had better 
come back to the boats and eat the scraps we left. I don’t 
doubt the Indians are observing us and will start trouble if 
they see you hunting after they have given you so plain a 
hint to go home.” 

“Cap’n,” said Lachlan, “there’s a game trail down the 
bank there, on the other side o’ the river, a piece back. An’ 
ye can see some buffalo now yonder kind o’ croppin’ along 
toward it. I’m thinkin’ if we go down this side an’ wait 
for them to cross we can kill two or three for all our suppers, 
an’ ye can pick us an’ the meat up wi’ the boats as ye come by. 
An’, even if the Injuns is watchin’ from yon hills, they can’t 
see what we’re doin’ down below.” 

“T’m so hungry I could eat a Injun,” Andy declared 
solemnly. 

““A good idea,” Clark said. 


EWIS went back down stream, while Clark’s hunters settled 
themselves in the shelter of the eroded lower banks 
to wait for buffalo. Several shaggy-maned creatures made 
their appearance at the top of the trail, descended at a leisurely 
pace, paused to drink and then crossed. As they ambled by 
the sandstone juts which concealed the hunters, four fell 
to the guns and the others, startled by this strange new sound 
so close, raced up the bank, almost choking and blinding their 
foes with the cloud of wet sand from their hoofs. Soon after- 
ward the meat was taken aboard the red pirogue, and the 
expedition poled and paddled on till evening, when they made 
camp. 

“You must have been in great fear when the rain filled 
the river,” Blue Arrow said. He tore hungrily at the buffalo 
steak Wewoca had just given him sizzling from the fire. 
Barking Water’s eyes rolled. 

“No. I was on the bank. I had found a patch of the best 
garlic roots I have ever seen. The garlic in this country is 
superior to Tennessee garlic. It is stronger. I thought at 
once: ‘If the river had the habit of climbing so high as this 
bank where I now dig garlic, then it would long ago have 
washed away the soil in which are placed the roots of this 
estimable plant.’ Since it was not the river’s habit to climb 
so high I had nothing to fear. Therefore I was not afraid.” 

Lachlan, who overheard this exchange, translated it for 
the amusement of the others. 

“T’ve heard Cap’n Lewis sayin’ often that Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin was a great man for thinkin’,” said Andy, grin- 
ne “But I’m wonderin’ if Wewoca couldn’t stand up to 

im,’ 

“T thought of Franklin to-day,” said Lewis, “when I saw 
that curious cloud, shaped somewhat like the balloon he once 
told me about.” 

““What’s a balloon?” Lachlan asked. 
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Lachlan counted them. “Eight Injun chicks fair squawkin’ to us to go home” 


“Tt’s a kind of bag that rises on the air by smoke and can 
carry a man up in it.” 3 

The boys burst out laughing. Even Tuleko tittered his 
content at his leader’s joke. 

“Tf ’twas Cap’n Clark sayin’ it, I wouldn’t be surprised,” 
Andy said; “for Cap’n Clark is full 0’ jokes an’ foolin’.” 

“This isn’t a joke,’ Lewis answered, smiling. ‘TI’ll tell 
it to you the way I remember hearing the great man himself 
tell it, when I was about fifteen. I remember it because it 
was the most wonderful story I’d ever heard. And a few 
years later, when I was studying Latin, I used to think 
Franklin was like Virgil, the old Roman poet who wrote the 
Eneid, because he told a story that was too strange to be 
possible. Only, the impossible story Franklin told was 
really true. He had seen it all with his own eyes.” 

‘“Where did he see it?” Lachlan demanded, not yet con- 
vinced. 

“In Paris, when he was over there working for peace. It 
happened in November, 1783. Mr. Franklin set out, bound 
for the gardens of the French King’s hunting lodge on the 
outskirts of Paris. For, on that afternoon, two brave young 
men named Pilatre de Rozier, who belonged to the Royal 
Academy, and Marquis d’Alandes, his friend, would try to 
sail the wind. It was the first time in history that men had 
gone up in a balloon freed from the earth. All @ghe rich and 
great people of Paris were gathered there to see it. Mr. 
Franklin said he watched the balloon go on up, and up, till 
it was two hundred and seventy feet above the garden.” 

“T’m thinkin’ the tail o’ that cyclone wasn’t so high,” 
Andy mused. 

“Then,” Lewis went on, “he said the bold flyers leaned 
out and’ doffed their hats to the shouting crowd below. The 
crowd went nearly mad with excitement. Mr. Franklin said 
he was surprised that all the wrinkles didn’t smooth out of 
his face by the same magic that made him feel the blood 
racing under his skin as if he were a youth again.” 

“What happened then?” Andy asked. 

“‘The balloon and the men in it sailed off on the wind that 
was blowing toward Paris. Then Mr. Franklin and the 
crowd saw it begin to drop. And there were terrified cries 
‘the river! the river!’ For it seemed to be dropping into the 
middle of the Seine—that’s the name of the river that runs 
by Paris. But the flying men had taken along a bag of chopped 
straw to feed the fire under their sack of hot air. It was the 
hot air that sent the balloon up. So they fed the fire with 
the straw and the balloon rose again; and it went on rising 
till it reached the height of five hundred feet above the earth!” 

The boys gasped. 

“Cap’n Lewis, ye’re sure he wasn’t makin’ game of ye?” 
Andy ventured, very respectfully. 

“Quite sure, Andy.” 


“*Tis terrible miraculous to think o’ human men five hundred 
feet above the ground an’ floatin’ an’ flyin’ by fire like they 
was the lightnin’ in the clouds!” Lachlan spoke with awe. 

“Yes, Lachlan. But it’s true. They floated safely across 
the river toward the city. Then, in order to descend slowly 
and land gently, they dampened the fire with a sponge, Mr. 
Franklin said, and gradually came down to earth again. Mr. 
Franklin saw them himself and shook hands with them. And 
he said he wished he could live for another couple of hundred 
years just to see what would come of it, with new inventions 
and brave men trying them out. For he said the success of 
the balloon—I can quote his words almost exactly—‘may 
possibly give a new turn to human affairs; and one effect 
may be to convince kings of the folly of war by making it 
impossible for the most powerful to guard his dominions.’” 

“An invasion by air!” Clark said. ‘A man’s mind can’t 
grasp it.” 

“T remember he said to me,” Lewis smiled as he spoke, 
“that he wished some clever inventor would hurry up and 
put some sort of rudder in it, so that a flying man could steer 
his airship like a vessel at sea, and go where he wanted to, 
in spite of the wind. Because he found that jolting over cobble- 
stones in carriages shook him up too much now that he was 
old and in bad health!” 

“Tt would be a good thing if they could make a sort o’ 
wheeled wagon that could be driven over the ground by fire,” 
Lachlan said presently. ‘We could get to the Pacific much 

"faster in it than goin’ in towboats an’ canoes.” 

“Ay! A fire wagon in the lead draggin’ all the wagons of 

the expedition after it!” 


AILY their imaginations played with the idea as they 

sat in camp, where the wheels of a great transcontinental 

railway would pass one day. When they were stretched out 

for sleep, Andy heard low-spoken words in Delaware from 
Tuleko and asked him what he was saying. 

“‘White men think too much of their bodies,” Tuleko an- 
swered, still speaking in Delaware. “‘Red men make their 
bodies strong and swift so that they are always useful, then 
they forget them. Red men know that only the spirit is really 
important; for the spirit goes everywhere and lives forever.” 

“T don’t see what ye’re drivin’ at,” Andy muttered, and 
turned over to sleep. 

Runner-on-the-Wind lay on his back looking at the glorious 
immensity of starlit sky, where a bit of white wrack drifted 
by, occasionally, on a fresh gentle breeze. He quoted, 
whisperingly, the old Indian spirit song: 


“My body is here in the valley. 
The wind is carrying ME round the sky.” 
(Continued on page 52) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Fishy-Niche Competition 


? F YOU want to know what I think,” said Wild Bill 
irritably, “‘you’re a bunch of nuisances, the whole 
lot of you. What do you want me to tell you an 
Indian story for?’’ Old Bill pretended he was 

angry with us, but we knew his customary stall was to give 

him time to think up a theme. The seventy-odd-year-old 
ex-fur-trader sat among us on the river bank, watching the 
water flow past. 

“‘We want you to tell a story so we can listen to it,” 
replied logically. 

“Umph!” said Bill, doubtfully. ‘Well, then, supposin’ I 
up an’ tell you that I can’t think up a yarn, nohow?”’ 


someone 


“We'll just tell you to get busy and think harder,” rudely 
returned another. 
“Umph again,” said Wild Bill, eyes twinkling. ‘The last 


yarn I spinned or spanned to 
you was about old Chief Leapin’ 
Frog an’ myself havin’ a dispute 
over mouse-traps, big toes, an’ 
a rotten bad violin, wasn’t it? 
Uh-huh. Well, I guess the next 
thing that happened of interest 
between me an’ the Indians was 
our monster fish-catchin’ compe- 
tition. ‘Ever hear of it?” 

““Never.” 

“What? Never heard of the 
greatest fish-catchin’ competition 
in history? My, you fellers don’t 
learn much in that school place 
you go to, I guess. 

“You see, it was like this. Old 
Chief Leapin’ Frog stayed away 
from me for quite a spell after I’d 
most scared his scalp off with that 
squeaky violin, an’ I didn’t meet 
up with him at close range for ’most a week. Then he couldn’t 
stay away any longer, as he had run out of handkerchiefs, 
an’ so he came over to my tradin’ shack, a couple hundred 
yards from his camp, to see if I’d trade him one for a moose 
hide. Huh? Oh, you thought the Indians didn’t use hand- 
kerchiefs, did you? Well, what do you think they blowed 
their noses on, if they didn’t? Didn’t need to blow their 
noses, huh? Say Oh, well, if you insist, I'll have to 
admit that it wasn’t for a handkerchief he came over to the 
shop. It was a pillow-case. 

“Anyway, he began to come around to the shack friendly- 
like again, an’ I won’t say that I was at all sorry. He was a 
cheery good-for-laughing-at feller to have around, was ole 
Leapin’ Toadie, an’ him an’ me hit it off pretty good together. 
So we made up an’ had a good laugh together over our last scrap. 

“Then one day he came gallopin’ over to my shack as fast 
as his old legs could carry him, planked a late beaver’s one 
an’ only skin on my counter, an’ wanted me to give him five 
steel fish-hooks for it. I handed him half a dozen, an’ gave 
him a lollypop for good measure, an’ then asked him politely 
if there was anythin’ happenin’ special that he was in such a 
rush. He up an’ said that the fish were bitin’ good over in 
Shallow Creek, the first time they’d showed signs of bitin’ 
good all summer. Then he turned an’ scooted back to his 
camp to get his horse an’ stuff an’ go fishin’. 

“‘ After he’d gone, in between spells of tradin’ junk to the 
Indians for their furs, I was thinkin’ that a nice fried fish 





would be pretty tasty, maybe, if it was cleaned properly an’, 


cooked the right way an’ not burnt an’ had some salt an’ 
pepper on it here an’ there an’ wasn’t taken off the fire half 
done an’ eaten part raw like the Indians like it. An’ the more 
I got thinkin’ on it, the more I wanted a fish. Then I guess 
maybe I got sort of greedy, ’cause instead of wantin’ one fish, 
I wanted a whole mess. I thought if I had a good number, I 
could pickle them an’ smoke them an’ they would give me 
somethin’ to chew on in the winter besides deer meat an’ 
flapjacks. 

“An’ then, sudden-like, an idea up an’ punched me 
square on the eye, an’ I saw ten stars and fourteen moons. 
I had thought of a way how I might get a good mess of 
fish without closin’ up the shop for ten or twelve days an’ 
goin’ after them myself. So I hopped right over to the door- 
way to see if anybody was around, an’ I saw a young Indian 
boy standin’ outside talkin’ to his poppa. I yelled to the boy 
to come over, an’ then told him I’d give him a teethin’ ring 
if he’d ride to Starvin’ Rabbit’s camp an’ tell him an’ his 
braves to show up at my shack on the followin’ mornin’ at 
dawn. The boy hopped onto his horse and rode off to do it, 
an’ then I got another little shaver to trot across to Leapin’ 
Frog’s lodges to leave word for that mess to turn up in the 
mornin’ at the same time. 

“Next mornin’ both chiefs was present with all their braves, 


There will be more of these tales of Wild Bill B ps in 


Old Starvin’ Rabbit couldn’t hold 
it a second in his hands 
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wonderin’ among themselves what sort 
of a trick I was plannin’ to use on 
them this time. I waited until they’d 
finished their speculations as to whether I 
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was goin’ to make them leave the country or go to jail, an’ 
then I stepped out an’ requested them to pay particular close 
attention to what I was a-goin’ to tell ’em. 

“T said that I was goin’ to give a brand new second-hand 
breech-loadin’ rifle that shot almost straight to one of the two 
chiefs, an’ also a brass watch-chain to every brave in the tribe 
under the chief I gave the rifle to. Course, that got them all 
to poppin’ their eyes an’ openin’ their mouths an’ wonderin’ 
if I’d suddenly gone plumb cuckoo, so I hastened to tell ’em 
what they had to do for it. I handed every Niche there a 
fish-hook, and then told them that they was to go to some 
water place an’ fish. Every fish caught had to be cleaned 
very clean the minute it was taken out of the water, an’ put 
in a cool dry place out of the sun right after that. At the 
end of the day these fish were to be brought back to my shack, 
where I would count them. The tribe that had captured the 
most fish would get my presents; the other side would get 
nothin’ but a smile. Lastly, but very important, all the fish 
caught were to belong to me. I asked them if they had 
caught my meanin’. 

“They understood it all right off the bat. They wanted to 
know if they could fish for the fish any way they liked, usin’ 
spears an’ bows an’ arrers if they wanted, an’ I said sure. 
They wanted to know if they could go to any river or lake or 
creek in the country, an’ I said sure again. They wanted to 
know if I w@uld be kind enough to let them have a look at the 
rifle an’ the watch-chains, an’ I let em. Then they wanted 
to know if they could beat it right away an’ begin, an’ I told 
them to scoot when they wanted. 

“But before they left, I thought I’d find out where they was 
goin’, just in case I got a curious streak in me to go an’ watch 
them. So I led Leapin’ Frog aside an’ asked him where he 
intended to take his gang to fish. He looked mysterious, an’ 
then whispered in my ear that he was goin’ to what we would 
call The Fork in our language, which happened to be where 
another creek joined Shallow Creek. It was a good place for 
fish, I knew, an’ I told old Leapin’ Frog that he certainly 
knew his left thumb from his right ear, which means that he 
was a pretty wise feller. 


HEN I went over to Starvin’ Rabbit, the fat chief of the 
other side, an’ asked him confidentially where he in- 
tended to go. He looked all around to make sure that none of 
the other side was near, an’ lowered his voice an’ said that he 
was goin’ to The Fork. Then both gangs beat it to their own 
camps to collect the rest of the stuff they needed to fish with. 
I waited until they was out of sight, an’ then closed up my 
tradin’ shop an’ hopped on a horse an’ hit out for The Fork, 
which was just around five miles as the horse walked, trotted, 
or galloped from my shack. I had a notion that there might 
be some fun lyin’ around there that day. 
“’Course, I got to The Fork before any of the Indians 





















arrived, an’ I could see that the 
shallow water of both creeks 
was just ‘loaded with fish. Pike, 
they were; long, slim fish that 
ain’t terribly good eatin’ but 
ain’t terribly bad, an’ the only 
kind of fish except suckers 
to be caught near our 
camps, an’ the suckers was 
no good at all. Now an’ 
then I could: see a fish 
move around in the clear 
water, chasin’ spry minnies, 
an’ I knew I stood to get 
enough fish to last me 
through winter an’ well into 
spring if the Niches could 
capture a quarter of the 
pike swimmin’ around in 
that hundred-yard stretch 
of water. 
‘It wasn’t long before I heard sounds 
of someone comin’, only it was more than 
someone; it was some two or three or 
forty. Lookin’ back along the trail I’d 
come, I saw Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ his 
crew of warriors gallopin’ along at a 
terrible pace on their little ponies, the 
Niches wavin’ long poles an’ spears an’ 
now an’ then a bow an’ arrer in their 
hands. They was in one gosh-awful 
rush, an’ every second or so one of them’d 
get off his horse an’ give it a push to 
make it hurry faster, an’ then jump on 
again when it got goin’ good. 

“Then I saw the reason for their 
Right a yerJ an’ a half behind them was the braves 


hurry. 
belongin’ to Starvin’ Rabbit, an’ they was in a desperate fix 
tryin’ to travel fast an’ catch up to the other gang. They’d 
whack at their horses with their heels a minute, an’ then 
straighten up an’ see how far ahead the other mess was, an’ 
then they’d jump off an’ run alongside of their horses, so the 


animals wouldn’t have to carry them an’ could run faster. 
* ANYWAYS, both tribes reached the creek at just about 
the same second, an’ they all jumped off an’ tied up 
their horses fast, an’ then hurried to the edge of the water to 
get ready to fish. An’ just at that minute I heard a heavy 
perlunk-perlunk-perlunk of a horse gallopin’ slow an’ heavy, 
an’ lookin’ back along the trail I saw big fat Starvin’ Rabbit 
himself come bumpin’ up an’ down on a whoppin’ monster- 
sized horse that looked as though it was all discouraged an’ 
tired of this here livin’ business. You couldn’t much blame 
the animal for lookin’ that way, ’cause Starvin’ Rabbit 
weighed two hundred an’ fifty pounds any minute of the day, 
an’ he had a long, thick fishin’ pole in his arms right then 
that must have weighed close to fifty pounds itself. He 
climbed off, an’ his horse heaved a sigh of relief that ’most 
blew me over, an’ then it lay down on its side an’ started to 
snore with pure exhaustion. 

“I turned back towards the water to see what the Indians 
was doin’ now, an’ found that things were comin’ along grand. 
Some of them had baited their hooks with chunks of meat 
an’ was fishin’ away by this time. Others was rollin’ up their 
buckskin panties, or takin’ them off entirely, an’ wadin’ into 
the water with fish spears in their hands. Another worried- 
lookin’ Niche was haulin’ himself up a tree that hung over the 
water with one hand an’ both feet, a bow an’ a long fish arrer 
in his other hand. But the most of them was collected to- 
gether, jawin’ back an’ forth, an’ tellin’ each other to go wash 
their necks. The argument seemed to be gettin’ hotter, so 
I thought I’d put my little thumb in the pie before any scalps 
was bein’ waved around in the Niches’ hands instead of on 
their heads. 

“T found that some of them didn’t like the idea of both 
tribes fishin’ side by side along the bank, an’ wanted Leapin’ 
Frog’s mess to take one bank of the creek, an’ Starvin’ Rab- 
bit’s bunnies to take the other. ’Course, that was a fool idea, 
an’ I told ’em so, an’ said that there was no tellin’ which side 
the fish was goin’ to favor, so they’d best wander here an’ 
there an’ go where they wanted, regardless of the other side. 
Starvin’ Rabbit backed up my statements, an’ the braves 
decided that they was wrong, an’ so went on preparin’ their 
stuff. 

“Well, I hadn’t seen Leapin’ Frog himself among the In- 
dians who had been argufyin’, an’ so after the row was over I 
looked around to see if I could spot him. He didn’t seem to 
be anywheres around, at first, but presently I caught sight of 
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a brownish-red naked back movin’ slow an’ cautious among 
some green rushes alongside of the creek’s edge, an’ so I went 
closer an’ recognized the back as his. On gettin’ nearer, I 
saw that the rest of him was scattered around underneath his 
back, an’ so I sat down to watch him an’ see if I could puzzle 
out what he was a-doin’. 

‘‘He seemed to be makin’ a terrible careful try at creepin’ 
up on somethin’, yet I couldn’t see for the life of me just what 
that somethin’ was. Old Leapin’ Frog’d crawl along on his 
hands an’ knees for a ways, an’ then stop an’ stare ahead of 
him quiet an’ watchful. Then he’d drop down flat on his 
tummy an’ wiggle along on the muddy ground, sinkin’ into 
the mud deeper an’ deeper as he went along, an’ then he’d 
stop again an’ gaze ahead of him. Then he’d dig his 
elbows into the ground an’ hoist himself 
inch by inch over the mud for a few feet, 
an’ then go back to the wigglin’ process. 

“T had just about decided that the best 
thing I could do was to whack him over the 
head an’ put him out of his misery, when 
suddenly he shot forward somehow an’ came 
down in a heap about six feet from where he 
had been layin’. Then he wrestled around 
an’ rolled over an’ doubled up an’ turned 
somersaults an’ tied himself into all kinds of 
knots, an’ finally stood up with a triumphant 
yell, covered with mud all over an’ every- 
where, an’ he held aloft proudly a handful 
of rushes an’ mud an’ slimy stuff. 

“T asked him what the Sam jumpin’ Harry 
he was celebratin’, or thought he was doin’, 
gettin’ to my feet in preparation to beat it 
prompt if he proved dangerous. 

“*T am catchin’ my brother,’ he told me 
with a grin. 

“Your brother?’ I said, more sure than 
ever now that he’d gone right off his noodle. 
‘Let’s have a look at him, then.’ 

“So he pulled some rushes out of his hand, 
an’ also some mud, an’ then seized this slimy 
thing an’ reached over an’ rinsed it in the 
water. When he brought it out I saw a ° 
terribly astonished-lookin’ green frog be- 
tween his fingers. 

““Leapin’ Frog is a mighty fisherman,’ the chief told me 
solemnly. ‘An’ he always uses a leapin’ frog to fish with.’ 


* WE WENT back to where the Indians was gathered on 

the creek’s edge, an’ then I saw that the overhangin’ 
dead tree was gettin’ pretty heavily populated. You ’member 
a minute ago one anxious-lookin’ Niche was tryin’ to climb it 
with one hand while he hung onto his bow an’ fish arrer with the 
other hand? Well, he’d got safely to the top, an’ was perched 
there with his arrer on his bow string, starin’ down at the water 
to wait until a fish foolishly came up close to the surface, when 
he was all set to let fly that arrer an’ piff the pike on the snoot. 


“Well, that was all right, but some of the other bow ’n’ 
arrer totin’ Niches figgered that that overhangin’ tree was 
sure a good place, an’ so they started up it, too, regardless of 
the protests of the Indian on the tree-top. Three were half- 
way up when I got back there, an’ a fourth brave was just 
startin’ at the bottom. All this time the tree was wobblin’ 
pretty violent with the strain put on it. As the three got 














Big fat Starvin’ Rab- 
bit came bumpin’ up 
an’ down on a 
whoppin’ monster 
sized horse 


closer to the top, it bent over farther, 
an’ hung almost level with the water, 
though some twenty feet above it. 
The last Niche was a pretty spry 
young brave, an’ he took no time at 
all in goin’ up.” An’ just as he 
reached the top with the rest, there was a loud splittin’ crack, 
an’ the roots of the tree gave way, an’ the five men an’ the 
tree itself made a short, swift trip downwards an’ hit the creek 
with an awful roarin’ splash. 

“The fishers on the bank were pretty peeved at that dis- 
turbance, I can tell you. They danced up an’ down the bank 
an’ said things. There ain’t no swear words in the Indian 
language, so you can’t say they was a-swearin’, but I’d hate 
to try to translate some of the things they was a-shoutin’. 

“They hauled the broken tree out an’ slung it up on the 
bank out of the way, an’ the five Indians that had been on the 
tree stood out there in the water, soakin’ wet, half scared to 
come ashore for fear the rest of the Indians would give them a 
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spankin’. Finally they did come in, an’ escaped with a 
bawlin’ out that made their straight black hair curl up an’ 
turn red. 


‘ea settled down again after a bit, an’ old Leapin’ 
Frog trotted off down the bank with his brother froggie 
he had captured hangin’ dead on his fish-hook. Pretty soon 
he had selected a fishin’ hole, an’ was anglin’ away content- 
edly. Then I looked around to see his rival chief, Starvin’ 
Rabbit, to learn how he was a-comin’ along. He had just 
got his fishin’ stuff together by this time, bein’ a slow-moving’ 
old hipperpottermouse, an’ he was struttin’ solemnly down 
to the water’s edge manfully holdin’ up that whoppin’ big pole 
I told you about, an’ with a large beefsteak cut off a moose’s 
hindquarters stickin’ on to his hook. He liked to eat a lot him- 
self, did Starvin’ Rabbit, an’ maybe he thought 
the fish had appetites somethin’ like his own. 
“‘Well, he selected a large stone to sit on, an’ 
then swung his pole around his head violent-like, 
an’ the big chunk of bait swung around wild on 
the end of his buckskin fishin’ line, an’ caught 
one of his own men an awful swipe on the side 
of the head an’ wound itself around his neck. 
The brave let out a screech, dropped his own 
pole, an’ started to run. But old Starvin’ 
Rabbit was hangin’ on to that pole, an’ his 
weight anchored it pretty secure, an’ so when 
the brave reached the end of the length of line, 
he was brought to a sudden stop with a jerk 
that made him sit down quick-like. 
“‘He yelled louder than ever, an’ jumped to his feet an’ made 
another try torunaway. But again the end of the line yanked 
him flat. He tried to tear the stuff away from his neck, an’ 
as his fingers felt the fishin’ line, it dawned on him that it 
wasn’t an evil spirit that was after him; only his chief’s fish 
bait. He apologized to Starvin’ Rabbit for gettin’ in the way 
of his mighty cast, an’ the fat chief graciously said that it 
didn’t matter much, seein’ as how the line hadn’t broke. 
So I assisted the still scared brave to untangle the bait off 
his neck, an’ the two of them went on with their fishin’, 
although the brave moved his position a distance away from 
Starvin’ Rabbit to prevent himself bein’ yanked all over the 
map every time the Chief casted. 

“Next I took to watchin’ the Indians with the fish spears. 
Have you ever saw a Niche spear fish? No? Well, he takes 
his six-foot-long spear that have three or four barbed points 
on them, made out of bone generally, an’ wades into the water 
at a likely spot until he is in three or four feet deep, though 
usually it’s a shallower depth he’ll go, so he can see the fish 
better. Then he stands still as he can, with both hands 
graspin’ the spear a little higher than the middle, an’ he holds 
it with the points just under the surface of the water, pointin’ 
down an’ away from himself, an’ then waits until a fool fish 
swims near by. Then he plunges the spear at him fast an’ 
sudden, an’ in the same movement, sort of, he swings the 

(Conchided on page 50) 


Ease and Accuracy in Fletching Arrows 


wets E archery is once more assuming its place in the sun, 
chiefly through the efforts of the Boy Scouts of America, 
a hint on fletching might be of considerable interest. 

Nearly every enthusiastic archer takes a world of pride in 
making his own tackle;—his bows and arrows, and if he has 
the time and can find the straw, even the cumbersome targets; 
—but when tournament time comes around, in nine cases out 
of ten this same archer swallows his pride and pays a visit 
to the best sporting goods store for a set of English arrows, for 
which he pays two dollars each. 

Any skilled woodworker can make the shaft, with the proper 
balance and hardwood footing, but it has been conceded 
since the days of Crecy that the English only could do the 
fletching so that the arrow would fly true and with the least 
possible amount of resistance. 

In order to do away with any guesswork and to insure the 
feathers being absolutely straight and flat, and an equal dis- 
tance apart, the writer has fashioned the simple apparatus 
illustrated herewith:—a large spool cut in half, with eighth- 
inch square grooves radiating from the center to 120 degrees 
apart at the outer edge. These are slipped over the arrow 
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and held in place with pins, one of the grooves being at right 
angles to the knock. If necessary a strip of paper should be 
rolled around the shaft to make the spool fit snug. 

Fletching is best done with the long, stiff wing feathers of 
the turkey, and if a supply was not obtained during the Christ- 
mas season, they can be had from any wholesale archery firm 
for about twenty-five cents a dozen. With a little care three 
cuts can be made from a single feather. 

Strip off the side which is least straight and flat; shave the 
rib down to nearly the right thickness with a sharp knife, 
having already cut to the right lengths (about two and one-half 





inches), and then file the rib portion thin and flat, with the 
feather between two pieces of sheet brass, hinged with a piece 
of tin soldered on. While filing, it is best to use some kind of 
a spring clamp to keep the sides from slipping. The protrud- 
ing portion of the rib can be sliced off, leaving only the thick- 
ness of the sheet of brass. 

Besides the spool, six pieces of thin, stiff sheet brass are 
required, one-half inch wide and about three inches long. 
Place the feather between two of these, smear a little glue on 
both shaft and feather, and then run same down the groove, 
and so on with the other two. If ambroid or other quick-drying 
cement is used, a slight pressure for a few seconds is all that is 
required, and by the time another set of feathers is cut, the 
form can be taken off and the feathers are ready for their final 
trimming. With ordinary glue the slides should be wrapped 
lightly with string and left overnight. 

The spool can be gotten for the asking, and the metal slides 
can be had from any coppersmith for about twenty-five cents, 
and the fletching done in this manner has a professional exact- 
ness which can not be done by hand no matter how experienced 
the archer may be. 4 
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Soaring Eagle Smokes His 


the tree as quickly as he ascended it. After making sure that 
the buffalo was dead, he approached it reverently. It was his 
first buffalo! For the space of several long breaths he gazed 
at its huge bulk in awe and pride. Then he cut out the tongue. 
More carefully he skinned out a large circular piece from the 
thick hide of one shoulder. This done, he raced toward his 
horse. 

In the glade he found the extra horses grazing contentedly. 
Riding around them to the lower end of the glade, he came 
in sight of the camp in the meadow below. The women had 
already begun to cook the eve- 


(Continued from page 5) 


made from hide scrapings saved when dressing other skins. 
He placed a good-sized smooth stone on the center of the hide 
to give the outer surface a slightly convex form. The young 
dancers set up a chant as they slowly circled about the fire 
pit, calling upon the Great Spirit. 


Spirit of the Shining Mountains, 
Add thy sinews to this buckler, 
Restless Spirit in the treetops, 
Lend thy swiftness to this warrior! 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Shield 


Snow Goose turned his back in a weary gesture of dismissal. 
Soaring Eagle was elated, yet thoughtful, as he set about 
making preparations for his departure. Snow Goose had as 
good as told him that his chances of returning safely from such 
a venture were small. The youth began to fully realize that 
he was bound on a desperate enterprise. So he rode away 
through the frosty meadow in the early dawn determined to 
use every caution. He would test his shield in combat only as 
a last desperate resort. 

Snow Goose smiled as the youth rode sedately away. It 


was exactly the mood he 
SS wanted the youth to have for 








ning meal. Some of the hunters 
had already arrived in camp. 
Others were coming in the 
distance. 

While Soaring Eagle was in- 
ordinately pleased with his 
coup, yet he felt it would never 
do to display his excitement 
before the band. Often he had 
been counselled that a real 
warrior must possess dignity, 
accepting both victory and de- 
feat with a quiet mien. He 
pulled his horse down to a jog 
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such a dangerous venture. 
Soaring Eagle had possibilities 
—but he needed experience. 
Soaring Eagle rode out into 
the larger valley and followed 
down along the willows to the 
scene of his antelope hunt 
without incident. There was 
not even the protection of the 
willows eastward from the 
Indian camp on the trail of the 
buffalo. He decided that the 
bold course was the only one. 
The trail led through a 
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trot as he neared the tipis. 
His trophies he carried in a 
bundle at his side, as incon- 
spicuously as possible. 

Black Wolf scowled at him 
as he rode past the bachelors’ tipi. Black Wolf had not been 
successful this day. 

‘““Wah! Let some woman come and feed this weakling 
horse-herder. Not content with cleaning out the noon kettles 
while hunters hunger on the trail, he comes again for meat 
before it is yet cooked!” 

Purposely Black Wolf talked loudly enough for the words 
to carry into the leader’s tipi. Snow Goose appeared in the 
doorway at once. 

“What! Foolish youth, why have you left the horse herd 
unguarded? Must we teach thee obedience by still more 
drastic punishment?” 

Soaring Eagle held up his free hand, palm outward. 

“Peace, O Wise Leader of Many Warpaths, thy pupil but 
comes to offer thee a rare tidbit for thy evening meal, that thy 
medicine may be strong for good hunting.” 

The youth unfolded the buffalo hide and held out the huge 
tongue toward the astonished chief. 

“Buffalo! Buffalo! Soaring Eagle has killed a buffalo!” 

The cry echoed through the camp. In a moment the tipis 
were empty. Every one crowded around to verify the good 
news with his own eyes. Ignoring the hubbub, Soaring Eagle 
continued talking to the chief as a woman took the buffalo 
tongue for the leader. 

“‘Only a lone medicine buffalo, Uncle. A covering for a war 
shield, and much stringy meat for the crying racks. Send 
women for the meat. I ride back to watch the horses.” 

He wheeled his horse, shook out the buffalo hide so that it 
flapped like a banner, and raced out of camp. Several of the 
young men sprang upon their horses and dashed after him, 
followed by some of the women. Once back in the glade, Soar- 
ing Eagle drew aside to watch the herd, while he motioned his 
happy followers up the ravine. Soon they came back with 
huge chunks of meat, to dash joyously away toward camp. 
To-night the hunting party would make big medicine with the 
first buffalo meat of the season! 

Shortly a smiling youth rode out from the camp to relieve 
Soaring Eagle as horse guard. 


|. pers in camp again, Soaring Eagle ate quickly and spar- 

ingly. He was in haste to begin preparations for one of the 
most important events in the life of a warrior, namely, the 
ceremony known as ‘‘Smoking the Shield.” 

His first step was to persuade the young men. to help him. 
The six young men left in the bachelor tipi were very willing 
to help. Each of them was thinking that soon he, too, 
would kill an old male buffalo, and would need help to “‘dance”’ 
his own shield. Even Black Wolf grudgingly consented, al- 
though he did it with poor grace. An unreasoning jealousy of 
Soaring Eagle was eating at his heart. 

The young men dug a circular fire pit an arm’s length in 
depth and not quite as wide as half the diameter of the hide. 
Meanwhile Soaring Eagle scraped the long hair from the hide 
with an obsidian scraper. When the pit was completed, 
they gathered fuel and built a hot fire of hardwood in the pit. 
Then they cut many pegs while the fire reduced itself to 
glowing coals. 

When all was in readiness, they quickly pegged the hide 
tightly across the hole, inside up. This done, the helpers 
began a slow dance around the pit while Soaring Eagle slid 
the hide up the pegs a bit to leave an opening beneath so the 
fire would burn slowly. As the hide began to dry, the youth 
spread over the surface a thick glue which the women had 


the Annual Meeting in San Francisco. 


This Acrostic, originated by former President of the Boy Scouts of America, Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, was displayed at 
It aroused such favorable comment that it is reproduced here. 


Thick hide from the herd’s old leader, 
Shrink and harden that no arrow 

Pierce the shield of Soaring Eagle 
As he rides forth on the morrow! 


The heat soon began to shrink the green hide. Some of the 
pegs were pulled from the ground. Soaring Eagle drove other 
pegs inside to — the. skin tight as it gradually shrank. 
More glue was rubbed upon the upper surface. The dancers 
kept up a steady pleading to the spirits. They believed that 
the spirits must be properly invoked by this method until 
the shield was properly cured, in order to render it im- 
penetrable. 

Long after the rest of the camp was asleep, the dancing, 
singing, and repegging were continued. Finally, when the 
hide had shrunk to half its original size, and had become 
almost as hard as horn, the process was pronounced completed. 
Soaring Eagle carefully removed the pegs and turned the hot 
hide over on the grass. By the light of a torch the outside pre- 
sented a smooth, hard, black surface—the shield was smoked! 

The other young men now returned to their tipi, but Soaring 
Eagle was not through his labors. He had to trim the edges in 
order to fashion the shield into a more nearly perfect circular 
form, fit a handle to the concave inner side, polish the outer 
surface to a high gloss with buffalo fat and a piece of buckskin, 
and finally decorate the shield. 


HE decorations included an eagle feather draped from the 

lower edge by a buckskin thong. This was to denote the 
nature of his guardian Wyyakin. Upon the surface of the 
shield he painted a flying eagle with paints which Snow 
Goose had thoughtfully left outside his tipi for the purpose. 

In the east the cobalt dome turned to silver with the ap- 
proach of dawn. The job was done! Now remained the 
proving of the shield. Soaring Eagle held the shield upward 
toward the advancing dawn. 

“Behold, O Ee-da-ho, spirit light dancing on the summits of 
the Sky Mountains, a shield worthy of a warrior of thy people. 
May thy light, reflected from its shining surface, dazzle the 
eyes of every enemy!” 

“T’ck! The spirits listen to the warrior who depends much 
upon his own skill and strength and wisdom! Increase thine 
own efficiency, my son, if you would have the gods listen to 
your prayers!” 

Soaring Eagle turned to see Snow Goose standing in the 
doorway of the council tipi. Eagerly the youth approached 
him, 

“Foster uncle, behold a new shield well smoked and properly 
invested with the strongest medicine of the guardian spirits. 
Has not thy pupil won the right to prove the smoking? The 
buffalo lurk somewhere beyond the big valley. Perhaps the 
Blackfeet have turned toward their home in the North. 
But, if the Blackfeet are still near, it is well that Snow Goose 
know where they camp, that he might lead his hunters around 
them. Soaring Eagle will cover his trail so that it may not lead 
the enemy to thy tipis. Soaring Eagle will imitate the prairie 
wolf in his cunning.” 

“Wah! Thy youth understands little of the cunning of the 
Blackfeet. Thy hands know little of the art of war. Youth 
is ever rash. Yet, because the buffalo must be found else 
the entire tribe suffer, we can afford to risk the life of one 
foolish youth. Go, but let all the wisdom of thy elder teachers 
go with thee.” 


rocky pass, bordered by dense 
timber, and into another val- 
ley. Here he found the re- 
mains of several slain buffalo. 
The trail swung southward, up this smailer valley. The scout 
smiled to himself. His medicine was good. The herd was 
swinging back toward the country where the Nez Percés 
hunters were camped. 

A short distance up the winding valley his good spirits 
were suddenly dampened. A dead man lay sprawled face 
downward in the dry grass with an arrow in his back. The 
long fringes along the seams of his nearly white leggings be- 
tokened that he was a member of the Crow tribe. The Indian 
had been scalped. Soaring Eagle glanced about uneasily. 


LMOST immediately he discovered another dead man in 
the grass ahead. He was another Crow, with fringes of 
waist-long black hair bordering the circular scalp wound. 
While the apprehension of Soaring Eagle momentarily in- 
creased, he felt a slight satisfaction in this evidence that his 
deductions of the day before had been correct. There had been 
both Crows and Blackfeet in that river camp. The Blackfeet 
had followed the Crows, coming upon some of them at this 
point. 

He proceeded carefully, scouting each bend of the valley 
before venturing ahead. If the Blackfeet discovered him, he 
knew that he would be hunted down like a trout in a drying 
pool. 

Around the third bend he came upon another dead man. 
This one was dressed in a heavily fringed shirt, quill-decorated 
leggings, and had a head dress made of fur, with two buffalo 
horns attached. This head dress proclaimed that this was a 
chief or medicine man who had won great honor. 

As the young warrior was about to ride on, he noticed the end 
of an odd white bundle barely showing beneath the dead man. 
Soaring Eagle decided that it was worth the risk of dismounting 
to look at it. He quickly slid from his horse and gently drew 
the bundle from beneath the still figure. He unfolded the 
white skin wrappings, to behold in his hands a magnificent 
calumet, or ceremonial pipe. The bowl was gracefully carved 
from red catlinite; the wooden stem was decorated with eagle 
feathers and porcupine quills. He marveled that the pipe 
was not broken; no doubt the medicine man had protected it 
even while falling to his death, sheltering the precious pipe 
beneath his body in a hope that it might not be discovered by 
the enemy. ° 

Carefully Soaring Eagle rewrapped the pipe and cradled it 
in the crook of his arm as he mounted. This was the most 
precious heirloom of a tribe. With this he could boldly ride 
into the Crow village without fear of harm. Hah! That was 
an idea! He would do it! 

But he did not forget the Blackfeet. Constantly he swept 
the wooded borders of the narrow valley for evidence of their 
presence as he rode along taking advantage of whatever cover 
possible. Near midday he came to the forks of the stream. 
The buffalo had taken the east fork, followed by a large band of 
horsemen. Careful search discovered tracks of a smaller party 
pointing up the south fork, 

“My Wyyakin tells me that the Blackfeet have followed the 
buffalo, while the Crows have ridden southward toward their 
own country. The wisdom of Snow Goose counsels me to 
follow the buffalo and locate the Blackfeet; this medicine 
calumet tells me to seek the tipis of the Crows.” . 

He turned up the south fork. 

The Crows covered their trail wherever possible, but Soar- 
ing Eagle kept his eyes more upon the general directions and 
character of the country than upon the faint signs, with the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


result that he was still able to find occasional tracks when, 
late in the afternoon, he reined in upon a high plateau at the 
head of the valley. Off to his right lay a thickly wooded basin 
with an outlet westward. This must be an arm of the big val- 
ley he had crossed in the morning. His own camp must be 
hidden somewhere beyond, in the great fan of ravines which 
formed the head of the big valley. The wooded basin im- 
mediately below afforded a good hiding place. 

“Ha! My spirit guides me right. The Crow camp is there.” 

His sharp eyes had noted a thin blue haze barely rising 
above the treetops. As he neared the camp he unwrapped the 
medicine calumet and held it conspicuously high in his left 
hand. It was well that he took this precaution, for, while he 
was yet some distance from the camp, two braves sprang from 
behind bushes with drawn bows. They were even cautious in 
their reception of the bearer of a pipe, although a medicine 
calumet was recognized as a pass through most of the tribes. 


yeh when they recognized the particular calumet, they 
lowered their arms in amazement. One of them suddenly 
dashed away through the woods toward the camp. The other 
warrior clasped his own hands together in the sign of peace. 
Then he took Soaring Eagle’s pony by the halter and led the 
way to a small stream. Down this he waded the horse for 
some distance, until a rocky ledge afforded an opportunity of 
leading away from it without telltale marks. They came 
into the camp from almost the opposite direction from the 
place where Soaring Eagle had been stopped. 

The Crows were already hastily gathering around a council 
fire. Some were still in the process of hastily donning their 
ceremonial head dresses and elaborately decorated vests, or 
were freshening the paint on their faces. The Crows were 
preparing to do honor to the calumet and its possessor. 

The chief arose slowly from his seat on a buffalo robe. 
Soaring Eagle gasped in wonder at the magnificence of his 
costume. The youth made a mental note that when he 
became a chief that such would be his own costume. Like all 
the Nez Percés, Soaring Eagle was quick to adopt any bit of 
plains costume or custom which pleased him. 

The chief placed his left hand over his mouth and held up 
his right palm in token of surprise and pleasure. Then, 
gracefully, he made the wolf-sign of the Great Spirit, followed 
by the signs of peace and calumet. 

Soaring Eagle dismounted to approach the circle, leaving 
his horse with his guide. A robe was spread for him in the 
circle near the chief. The laggards took their places. Three 
tens of warriors, Soaring Eagle counted. 

The young warrior was thankful that he had taken special 
pains to learn the sign language, the lingua franca of the 
plains. This was his first occasion to have real need of it. 
He was pleasantly gratified to learn that he could easily 
understand the chief as the leader resumed his sign talk. 

“Too long has Chief Many Ponies (he pointed to himself), 
waited for the return of the treaty pipe. We have been in 
this country, at this camp and the one in the big valley, 
fifteen days awaiting the return of our medicine man. He 
went to arrange an alliance with the Salish against our mutual 
enemies, the Blackfeet. We followed the buffalo herd which 
ran past our camp, so we have much meat. But one of our 
scouts found signs of Blackfeet near. Two of our scouts are 
out looking for them now. Why has our medicine man 
intrusted the return of the pipe to a stranger?” 

“Thy medicine man lies on the back trail with Blackfoot 
arrows in his back. Your scouts evidently found him and 
were guiding him to this new camp. The Blackfeet managed 
to kill them first. Then the Blackfeet followed the buffalo. 
When they have killed their meat they will remember the 
dead buffalo by the trail. Your trail south from the forks is 
not hard to follow. Soaring Eagle, a warrior of the Numipu, 
returns the medicine pipe to its owners. Let there be peace 
between us.” 

Reverently the chief took the pipe. He slowly filled it 
from his tobacco pouch. The council sat motionless, each 
face fixed in calm control. The Blackfeet might be at their 
very backs, yet they waited for the chief to decide. 

Many Ponies lit the pipe, puffed it, blew smoke toward the 
four wind quarters, the earth, and the sky, then: handed it to 
Soaring Eagle. The scout puffed once and returned the pipe. 
Many Ponies passed the pipe to a man at his side and waited 
until the pipe made the circuit of the council. 

“There is peace between us.” 

The Crow chief, Many Ponies, turned his body partly 
around without rising from the buffalo robe. He signaled 
toward his tipi by placing the tips of his forefingers together, 
pointing upwards, then let the fingers fall sharply. 

His wife was watching from the doorway. She immediately 
arose and went around behind the tipi. In a moment the 
smoke flap of the tipi was flapping loosely in the wind. This 
was a signal all understood. Instantly the little village was 
in apparent confusion. The braves sprang up from the 
council ring to bring in the horses. Tipi walls began to sag 
and fall as thongs were loosened and poles removed. Even 
while Chief Many Ponies concluded his sign talk to Soaring 
Eagle with graceful gestures, the lodges were down, packed, 
and lashed to waiting ponies. The butt ends of the tipi poles 
were tied in bundles on eithér side of saddles. The loose ends 
dragging behind were lashed together with pairs of short 
Sticks. Between these sticks were lashed buffalo robes, thus 
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making crude baskets into which miscellaneous camp equip- 
ment was packed. 

‘So thy Nez Percés must hunt the buffalo this year in this 
dangerous land. Let thy people beware of the Blackfeet, who 
claim this country as their own hunting grounds. We ride 
this night far to the southward, to the northwestern borders 
of our own country. The Spirit of the returned medicine 
pipe tells me that there we can show you where to find the 
buffalo. Ride with us.” 


HE retreat through the night was remarkably swift and 

silent for so large a party. Soaring Eagle estimated that 
they traveled almost as fast as if it had been daylight. But 
little could be done to hide the trail; it was a dash to the 
comparative safety of their own borderland. 

Some time after midnight the band halted to allow the 
ponies to graze in a mountain meadow. With daylight the 
flight began again. As they rode out upon the shoulder of a 
rocky ridge, Soaring Eagle paused to view the country. 
They had journeyed far. His own band of Nez Percés hunters 
must be far back and to the west, behind several folds of 
wooded hills. He turned to the chief and gestured. 

“Tt is time the buffalo scout reported back to his chief. 
Soaring Eagle leaves you here.” 
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Many Ponies raised his open hand in an imperative com- 


mand. 


“Wait.” He pointed a bony finger toward a rocky peak to 
the west. 

“At the base of that mountain, half a morning’s journey 
away, is a grassy basin. There the buffalo linger late every 
autumn. You will find them there now. Watch for the 
Blackfeet. One black smoke will mean that the Blackfeet 
are near. Two white smokes with a black smoke in between 
will mean that help is needed to fight them. Here is a bit of 
buffalo tongue to eat on thy journey. Good hunting!” 

Soaring Eagle bowed his extended hands in thanks. The 
Crows waved to the Nez Percé scout in good humor and 
friendship as they rode by in single file. Their cheerfulness 
was not affected; it was nothing new for them to have the 
dreaded Blackfeet upon their trail. The Crows were fre- 
quently set upon by the Blackfeet or other powerful neighbors. 
As a result the Crows were a hardy, hard-bitten lot of sturdy 
fighters; even the fierce Blackfeet never tackled them on any- 
thing like even terms. 

Soaring Eagle waved his shield in a parting gesture, and 
turned his horse toward the distant mountain peak. He 
made good time in spite of the rough country. The sun was 
but a little over a third of the way to the zenith when he rode 
over the last ridge into sight of the big basin at the foot of the 
mountain. 

The buffalo were there! Scores of oddly-shaped black spots 
merging into a more or less circular group, with smaller dots 
inside, could be mistaken for nothing else but buffalo. The 
bulls and older cows formed the outer edge; inside were the 
calves and younger buffalo. Outside the herd, ringing it in 
like sentinels, moved smaller whitish dots; these were the 
white buffalo wolves waiting their chance to cut off a calf or 
yearling. 

Soaring Eagle skirted the basin to its northern edge without 
showing himself. Then, after checking his bearings with 
the mountain, which was now behind his left shoulder, he 
struck out northward toward the camp of his people. This 
time he rode swiftly, only refraining from urging the horse 
to full speed because he must husband its strength for the long 
ride. The camp must be nearly half a day’s ride away. 
Gradually the pony’s coat became flecked with foam. On 
the steeper upward slopes, Soaring Eagle slid off and led the 
way. The sun neared the zenith. 


UPor the crest of a long upward slope, the scout paused 

a moment for his pony to regain its breath. Soaring 
Eagle looked back to check his direction with the mountain. 
His sweeping gaze suddenly steadied. To the southeast, 
near the point where he had parted with the Crows early that 
morning, rose a column of black smoke. 

“Huh! The Crow rear guard has discovered the Blackfeet! 
But the smoke seems nearer the mountain than where the 
trails divided. Maybe the Blackfeet are following the trail 
of Soaring Eagle?” 

The youth squinted thoughtfully at the smoke for a 
moment, but he could not decide whether the smoke was 
on the Crow trail or his lone track. He muttered a prayer- 
ful hope that the former was the case, as he turned to ride 
onward. 

He checked his horse before it could take a forward step; 
a semi-naked hunter was trying to attract his attention from 
a’high point ahead by passing a wolfskin slowly back and forth 
in front of his face. 

“What have you discovered?” Soaring Eagle translated 
this message. For a moment he was tempted to toss his robe 
in a signal that buffalo had been discovered. Undoubtedly 
this sentinel was within signaling distance of a new camp 
made by the Nez Percés band since Soaring Eagle had left 
them the morning before. A toss of his robe would bring the 
band racing down upon him. 

But Snow Goose had omitted to give instructions as to what 
to do when both buffalo and the enemy were discovered in 
the same vicinity. Soaring Eagle decided that the case 
called for a council. A little delay might be the greater wis- 
dom. So he clattered down the slope and along a watercourse 
until he was almost directly beneath the watcher on the 
pinnacle above. He was close enough to distinctly hear the 
angry voice calling down to him. 

“‘A buffalo tongue lashed to your saddle, a horse white with 
foam, and yet you would keep the tidings from the sentinels 
because you want to reap all the glory! Answer! Have you 
found the herd, self-conceited puppy?” 

Soaring Eagle frowned. The angry sentinel was Black 
Wolf. Even if Black Wolf was a sentinel, he had no right to 
call him such names! Let the fool fume, he decided. He 
rode on into the forest beyond without looking back. 

When two youths let anger cloud their judgment and duty, 
serious consequences may result. Such was the case now. 
No sooner had Soarjng Eagle disappeared into the timber than 
the attention of Black Wolf was called to another rider who 
rode out on another ridge to the southward. This was one of 
the advance scouts, for whom Black Wolf was acting as one 
of a chain of sentinels. The man waved his robe high over- 
head. 

“Buffalo found!” 

Black Wolf’s robe swiftly relayed the message. In the trees 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Tenderfoot Willie 


HE red sun had set and 
the Ranch Flying K 
Was dust-choked and parch- 
ed and in sorry array. 
The cowboys, all mussed 
up, and weary, and 
spent. 
For muscular effort were 
not worth a cent. 


What with roping and 
punching rambunctious 
steers 

On a day quite the hottest 
in many long years, 

They had for a foreman a 
man hard as nails, 

Who bawled out the boys 
as “‘a bunch o’ durned 
snails.” 


The “boss” too was sore, 
some beef had been 
rustled; 

He bawled them out also 
for not having hustled. 

In some way mysterious his stock had grown less, 

Taking all things together that day was a mess. 





They had for a foreman a man 
hard as nails 


The sky, ember red, held no hope for next day 

Though gloom clouds lay heavy o’er Ranch Flying K. 
Grouch grumbles and grunts and deep-throated growls, 
Were in perfect attune with the coyotes’ howls. 


No speck in the sky from zenith to rim, 

But hold!—What’s that speck on the horizon dim? 
The boys craned their necks and with wondering gaze 
Watched the speck as it grew in the far-away haze. 


Onward it ambled growing bigger the while 

Till it split into halves at about half-a-mile; 

‘“*Fellows,” said Hawk Eye, his brow lined with furrows, 
“Ding bust if it ain’t; it’s two hombres on burros!” 


Right up to the outfit the two strangers came, 

And no stranger strangers had ever drawn rein 

At Ranch Flying K,—it made the boys blink 

To behold the queer pair, one of whom was a “Chink.” 


Wearing ten-gallon hats and vests of cowhide, 

Chaps all bespangled and guns on each side, 

The dudest of boots and spurs shining bright, 

And kerchiefs like rainbows, they made quite a sight. 


Lariats dangling from saddles all studded, 
(Barring the burros the pair seemed blue-blooded.) 
They gave the impression of being mighty tall, 
But barring sombreros, the pair were quite small. 


Back on their haunches their mounts they pulled up 
Till each burro sat like a trained begging pup, 
Then gracefully swinging their hats in the air 
They dismounted by sliding down via the rear. 


Before the stunned cowboys their voices had found 
Their ears were assailed by a high piping sound— 
“Howdy, gents?” came the greeting in tenor notes shrill, 
“Pleesee meet you,” they heard in an echoing trill. 


The foreman arose and he drew a deep breath, 
(A token, the boys knew, of quick sudden death). 


By Francis J. Rigney 
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Gigantic he stood there, his hands on his hips 
Ferociously snorting and smacking his lips. 


A pace he advanced and extended his paws, 

A grab, and the strangers were fast in his claws; 

“‘What’s the game?” bellowed he, in the voice of a bull, 
As he gave one a push and the other a pull. 


“Spit it out!” snarled he, as he jerked them about, 
“‘Be quick or you’re dead ones!” he said with a shout. 
“Wu—Wu—Willie’s my name,” cried one with a sob 
“My valet’s named ‘Tom’ and I’m hunting a job.” 


With laugh loud as thunder he set free the pair 

And pulling his guns fired into the air. 

Quoth he to the cowboys, “Good luck’s turned our way, 
A circus we'll have in the Ranch Flying K.’ 


Then turning to Willie he said, ‘‘ Yes, I think, 

A job I’ve got here to suit you and your Chink. 
Let’s see how Tom dances,” cried he as he shoots 
To clip half the spurs off the Chinaman’s boots! 


With a screech that was heard for ten miles around, 
The Chinaman went towards the sky with a bound; 
And ere he alighted a jolt made him feel 

That a bullet had robbed his high boot of a heel! 


“Your job,” said the giant, “is to give us a laugh. 
The job’s big enough to give each one a half. 

Boys, give ’em a whoop,” he commanded the crowd— 
The roar they emitted dispelled the gloom cloud. 


Then wheeling he called out, “‘ You lollypop runts, 

Get up on your mustangs and show us some stunts!” 
And when the hour came calling each to his bunk, 

The much spangled strangers were much mangled junk. 


Early next morning Tom valeted Willie, 

Then spruced himself up—a performance quite silly— 
Plaiting his pigtail he sat on the ground 

While the much amused cowboys stood laughing around. 


“‘Gettin’ ready to quit?” asked one of the boys. 
Said Willie quite haughtily, ‘‘ Please stop that noise. 
This job suits me fine, I’ll stay here awhile.” 

‘*Me too likee much,”’ echoed Tom with a smile. 


“Plumb crazy!” said Hawk Eye, dropping his jaw, 
The rest of the cowboys surveyed them with awe. 





Back on their haunches they pulled their mounts up 
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“‘Escaped from a booby-hatch;” ventured a voice; 
“Please get it,” said Willie, ‘I came here by choice. 


“‘And, gents, get this also,’”’ said he with a squeak, 

“‘T’ve been heading this way for many a week. 

I’ve come from back East—where we come from, they say: 
‘The West’s at its wildest in Ranch Flying K.’ 








‘And regular two-fisted men, he-men,” said he, 

** Since college I’ve left, I have wanted to see. 

Built just as you are in 
avoirdupois.”’ 

His flattering words made 
a hit with the boys. 


“And furthermore, gents, 
I’ve come here to learn 
how 
To lasso a mustang, and 
wrastle a cow, 
To ride bucking broncos, to . 
carve up a bear, 
And check a stampede with- 
out turning a hair!” 


The cowboys were spell- 
bound and taken to- 
gether, 

Willie the whole bunch 
could “knock with a 
feather.”’ 

The foreman approached— 
he shot but one 


glance. 

’Twas enough—for it in- 
stantly ended the 
trance. 





To the sky with a bound 
“Fellows, get round here 


and listen,” said he. 
“Until five this evening, to cut loose you’re free. 
After that on your horses—tonight will be fine 
For rustlers—we’ll catch one or two, I opine. 


‘Pack guns and get ready a stout bit o’ rope; 
To have swinging targets I certainly hope. 

T'll set ’em on fire and to test my durned sight 
I'll try at.ten paces to shoot out the light!” 


“Tough luck on the old man to lose half his steers, 
And that in the space of a couple of years.” 

The while he complained thus at Willie he glared, 
But Willie looked vacant and Tom blankly stared. 


And then to the cowboys he said, ‘‘I must go, 
And while I’m away you can put on a show.” 
Like circus spectators the boys were arrayed 
All around on the sticks of the corral stockade. 


Then up got “Black Jackie,” the foreman’s right hand, 
Said he, “‘Hank’s accordeon will make a fine band, 

And, leddies and gents,” mocked he with a grin, 

“‘To start the performance, the clowns will begin. 


“First Tommy Chow Mein, of the Far East the pride, 
For ’bout half a second ‘Greased Lightning’ will ride, 
And while Tommy’s countin’ the stars round his head, 
Wild Willie, the champion, will get on instead.” 


On giving a signal, there crashed through the gate 
A horse snorting fire, held by seven or eight, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Again, as in the first act, the action was fast, 
Like charges of T. N. T. going full blast. 


As drowning men grab at straws, each grabbed a horn, 
And snorting, the steer held his head high in scorn. 
Then just as performers would hang on trapeze, 

Each curled up and took a new hold with his knees. 


For full fifteen minutes the steer set the pace, 
Breaking all records in hurricane race, 

And having achieved thus undying renown, 

It seemed quite contented and-simply lay down. 


Then from their perches the hard-riding pair 

Descended and evidenced much wear and tear. 

“Now,” said the ringmaster savagely grinning, 

“Some roping we'll have, and some skipping and spin- 
ning.” 


Tom awkwardly swinging the long lariat 

a" Lassoed Black Jackie right over his hat, 

Equally awkward, the ropes thrown by Willie 

Went tight on his windpipe and choked him half silly. 





“Great stuff!” laughed a voice, cried another “Bravo!” 
Upon which the ringmaster ended the show. 

With the heroes the cowboys were highly amused 

But Willie and Tom were no longer abused. 
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He traveled all over the horse, and around 


And mounted was Tom looking wildly alarmed— 
Friend Willie was held by a man fully armed. That afternoon late, the foreman came back 

To lead the boys off on the rustlers’ track; 
“Ten miles to the north, and there I’vé a hunch 


We'll red-handed catch that durned varminty bunch. 


Hank started the music—he’d hardly begun 
When a cyclone and thunderbolt rolled into one 
Hit the place—’twas that bronco, doing his best stuff, 


“Tl ‘low,’ said a cowboy, “‘that cayuse is rough!” “And by the way fellows, we’re goin’ to have fun, 


To help make things cheerful, let each bring a gun.” 
Then turning to Willie, in language quite strong, 
He ordered that he and his “Chink” come along. 


Half the second was up, but Tom was up too, 
He seemed to be held there by strongest of glue. 
That “hoss” raged and rampaged,gnd corkscrewed and shook; 


But Tom that wild animal never forsook. ‘ : 
The unlucky pair were preparing to vault 


To their saddles when suddenly someone cried, “Halt!” 
*Twas the boss of the outfit, and loudly said he, 
“That pair of jack-rabbits is staying with me. 


Not that he sat there with grace or with ease, 
He held with a grip much resembling a flea’s. 
Nor in the saddle was he always found, 
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The kitchen and laundry I need help to run, 
For this precious couple I’ve plenty to do, 
More useful they’ll be here, than going with you.” 


Six minutes were up and the horse stopped to think, 
Tom leaped from the saddle in less than a wink; 
As he was alighting there came a wild dash 


And something arrived on that horse with a crash. Later that evening—ten miles to the south, 


A man lay all roped up, a gag in his mouth. 
Through canyon nearby, for its shadows preferred, 
Rode three desperadoes, they rustled a herd. 


It was Willie, who somehow in that short delay 

Vaulted into the saddle—he faced the wrong way! 
“Screechin’ cats!” yelled a cowboy, “that galoot is mad! 
My eyes I must shut, this is really too bad!” 


And the ensuing scene no words could depict, 


It had tornadoes and San ae 
Was the “‘hoss” riding Willie, or Willie the “‘hoss”? 
To answer that question all were at a loss. 


Unaware of the fact that their lookout was roped, 
They leisurely through the dark passageway loped; 
Three lariats descended and with forceful smack 
Each of the horsemen crashed flat on his back! 


Three figures stood o’er 
them and silent as 
mice 

They trussed up the rust- 
lers in less than a 
trice. 

The captives knocked 
speechless, bewildered 
and puzzled, 

Also were silent—their 
mouths had _ been 
muzzled. 


With lariats swinging the cowboys rushed in 

And hoarse throats were yelling in horrible din; 

When with speed that ’most equalled the burst of a bomb, 
There leaped up to Willie the figure of Tom! 


The lariats descended and pulling ’em tight, 

The cowboys beheld a remarkable sight— 

On Greased Lightning’s back, face to face sat two wrecks, 
‘Their heads through their hats and their belts round their necks. 


The pop-eyed spectators, though used to rough stuff, 
At this exhibition cried, ‘‘Stop! that’s enough!” 
Black Jackie commanding, replied with a jeer— 


Their guns were removed 
“Act two on the program is wrastlin’ a steer!” 


and then with rough 





Compared with the bovine, a brute of great size, Eacl * f the tl 
Friends Willie and Tom measured up as would flies. fe i gs 
To remove them not even a half-hearted kick . A A fi lentes Ah oe 
Would be needed—just simply a gentle tail-flick. : Z so fecaae . 

en ee ee FF 74. lookout was found, 


And he like the others on 
horseback was bound. 


From horn-tip to horn-tip was almost six feet, 


% Tight on his wind pipe and choked 
With head down the brute came the heroes to meet. him half silly . 
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Each curled up and took a new hold with his knees 


Securely tied up they were soon on their way, 
Their noses all pointing toward Ranch Flying K. 
A little while later the journey being made, 

The quartet were jailed in the corral stockade. 


Said one of the captors, “‘To-night you will hang 
Unless you tell us who is running this gang:” 
Though all were defiant and swore they’d die game, 
Their courage gave out and one blubbered the name. 


About four hours later the cowboys came back. 

Of rustlers they’d seen neither hide, hair nor track. 
“Although,” said the foreman, ‘‘my hunch has proved poor, 
It will not the next time, of that I am sure.” 


Black Jackie agreed saying, “It sure is a cinch 

That in a few days those robbers we’ll pinch.” 

“Too late,” said the boss, “just step over this way— 
No more we'll have rustling on Ranch Flying K.” 


The mystified cowboys all gathered around 

And followed the boss, walking over the ground 

To the spot where the rustlers all bundled up lay; 
Black Jackie turned purple, the foreman turned gray. 


“‘And now!” said a voice used to giving command, 
‘“‘The foreman and Jackie will hold up their hands!” 
’Twas the boss who had spoken, “Pronto!” said he, 
While the cowboys looked on all amazed as could be. 


By the side of the boss, each “‘drawing a bead,” 

Stood Willie and Tom, ’twas amazing indeed. 

‘My friends,” said the boss, ‘‘came here on a mission, 
To help me,” said he, “for I’ve had a suspicion 


“That the rustling was planned on Ranch Flying K. 
To get at the bottom, I found out a way. 

To the sheriff I wrote, and he gave a hand 

By sending detectives, the best in the land. 


“These men are well trained, both worked with a show, 
One captured eight firsts at a big rodeo. 

Much sleuthing they did while you boys were asleep; 
They overheard plans and they found out a heap. 


“To-morrow they go and the sheriff they’ll send, 
Whose job is this beef-stealing business to end.” 
““Pleesee boss,” broke in Tom, ‘me likee take clackee, 
Me shoot velly straight at the boots of Black Jackie.” 


Then Willie stepped out saying, ‘Boys call me ‘Bill,’” 
In voice that no longer was piping and shrill. 

Adding ‘‘I’m certainly proud of the day 

I made the acquaintance of Ranch Flying K.” 





‘A Real Sour-dough Diamond Hitch 


N OLD MEXICOI saw men 
riding mules, the mules had 
wonderfully carved and dec- 
orated saddles, and ancient 

wooden stirrups. By wooden stir- 
rups I do not mean the ordinary 
stirrup of bent wood, but stirrups 
carved out from blocks of wood. 
This was interesting to me because 
I had been led to believe that that 
sort of stirrup was no longer in use, 
even in Mexico, and the only place 
one could find them would be in 
museums. The rider of one par- 
ticular mule, caparisoned in this 
manner, also had the old-fashioned 
spurs with the big wheels, old 
fashioned in that particular but 
new fashioned, because in place 
of bells, that is little ding-dangles, 
the wheel itself was so arranged 
that it tinkled like a sleigh bell. 

When I reached St. Louis Tom 
Mix was striding through the hotel 
lobby all dolled out in a beautiful 
ten-gallon white hat and wonderful 
cowboy boots, with the same sort 
of singing spurs on his heels. I 
also saw, down there in old Mexico 
and in Albuquerque and in Santa 
Fé, the desert wood wagons; wagons that carried so small 
a load of wood that it almost seemed as if a man could put it 
on his back and carry. it like a knapsack, yet these wagons 
were drawn by two burros, that is two little donkeys. This 
seemed funny to me because within sight of the wagon with 
the two burros was a train of burros, and each one carried so 
much wood on its back that you could hardly see the beast 
underneath it. 

Gee! but it is funny down there! It is no use asking why, 
because it is so—just ’cause it is so. It is funny 
because things to-day are the way they used to be, 
but, sad to say, by to-morrow it will all be changed. 
It will no longer be individual, no longer pictur- 
esque, but all standardized and as commonplace, 
inartistic and as uninteresting as are we ourselves. 

Besides these burros, funny wood wagons and 
picturesque horsemen, near the border I saw pack 
trains consisting of four or five horses, winding up 
the desert mountain trails, the old, old style, each 
one with a pack on its back, fastened securely 
there with the famous 


Diamond Hitch 

R. BELMORE BROWNE, one of our Camp- 
ing Committee men, the man who made the 
first adventurous climb up Mt. McKinley, started 
discussion at the Camp Committee Meeting on 
the proper way to throw the famous diamond 
hitch. I was deeply interested because I believe 
I was the first one to publish the working drawings 
of the different diamond hitches with the descrip- 
tions telling how to-throw them. Mr. McDonald, 
our Chief Camp Director, was interested because 
Mr. Browne declared that our Scouting Depart- 

ment did not show the hitch according to Hoyle. 

There is one thing you boys must remember, 
and that is that when you are among real old 
timers, never to argue about a diamond hitch. 
Each Sour-dough has, in his mind, the only proper 
way in which that hitch should be thrown; there- 
fore, in selecting your teacher select one of the 
old timers in whom you have the greatest confi- 
dence, a regular Sour-dough, no dude rancher with 
fancy cowboy boots and a fifteen or ten gallon 
hat, and silver-mounted belt around his middle, 
no Cheechako, no Shavetail, but a regular old 
timer with hair on his chest, one who has had to 
pack his own horses and lead or drive them over 
the most difficult of trails. Such a man is the 
celebrated artist, Mr. Belmore Browne. When in 
the city Browne is simply a gentleman of distinc- 
tion; but on the trail, oh, my! 

Not only is he a famous painter, a member of the 
Camp Fire Club of America, member of the Ex- 
plorers’ Club and the Ends of the Earth Club, but he is also one 
of the original members of the National Scout Commissioner’s 
Staff, back in the early days when the National Scout Com- 
missioner had a Staff; Mr. Browne is now a member of the 
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back. to camp and shipped it to 
Dr. Hornaday; the same cub 
you can now see at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, up at the Bronx 
to-day; the cub is now as big as 
a good-sized elephant and looks 
most ridiculous sitting up there 
begging for peanuts. 

Well, this same Belmore has 
sent to me detailed notes on the 
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Sour-dough Diamond 
itch 
with diagrams from which I 
have made the illustrations on 
this page for you boys. You 
understand, of course, that it is 
not necessary for one to have 
a real horse to practice this 
hitch. I have already shown 
you how you can improvise 
a horse from a barrel and prac- 
tice on that, or you can do as 
Yellowstone Kelly once did for 
me, when he showed me how 
to throw his favorite diamond 
hitch, years and years and years 
ago. Kelly made a little pack 
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National Court of Honor and a member of our Camping 
Committee; his home is up among the snow-clad mountains 
of the North, where he has been known to get up in the morning 
and take a club to drive the bears out of his tent. Up there, 
there still are wild animals and birds and things that have not 
been killed off by grown people with the minds of children. 
Mr. Belmore Browne, as I said, is an artist, and also an 
explorer, a trailmaker, a naturalist, and the fellow who shot 
the fierce old she bear, captured the cub and carried it on his 
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of a handkerchief and a couple 
of match boxes and with some 
twine, a bit of rag for a cincha (belt) and a bent pin for a 
cincha hook, threw a diamond hitch on the back of one of my 
plaster-cast horses, and lashed the packages on it in true 
Western style. Strange to say, the horse neither bucked, 
kicked nor ran away. The nag knew who was throwing that 
hitch and knew that it was best to remain quiet. The pack 
on the plaster horse’s back remained there for many years, and 
would be there still, had not a careless janitor knocked over 
the horse and smashed it. 


EMEMBER that in the first place the cincha, as 
you can see by the large diagram, is the band that 
goes under the horse’s belly. It has a ring at the /eft- 
hand end and a hook at the right-hand end. The ring 
is there so that to it the line may be fastened and the 
cincha hook is to hook the loop or “bend” of the line. 
The diagrams show an airplane view of horses. Figure 
1 shows the horse after the pack has been laid upon his 
back, we will call the two packers Abe and Bill. There- 
fore, when you see one marked A, that’s our friend 
Abe, and the one marked B, why this is Bill. Abe and 
Bill are doing the packing of this horse. Abe is the 
head packer and Bill-is second packer. 

FIGURE 1.—Abe swings the cincha under the horse 
and throws end of rope over horse’s back. Bill grasps 
cincha hook in left hand (point of hook always pointing 
to rear of horse), and grasps end of rope with left hand. 

FIGURE 2.—Abe lays rope lengthways across pack. 
Bill lays end of rope pointing forward, across cincha, 
close to heok, holding both rope and cincha 
hook in left hand (leaving right hand free), see 
Figure 3, which shows Bill’s left hand and the 
correct method of holding the rope and cincha 
hook. ; 

Ficure 4.—Abe picks up bight of rope be- 
tween pack and cincha ring and throws loop 
thus formed to Bill, who grasps it with his free 
right hand. 

FicurE 5.—Bill now pulls on the left or rear 
rope of loop which leads to cincha, which is held 
in left hand. Abe releases hold with right hand. 
Bill, by pulling with either hand, can now adjust 
cincha hook in proper position. He then hooks 
loop in cincha hook. 

Ficure 6.—Shows cincha hook in its proper 
position with enough space between hook and 
pack to allow for cinching. The rear right 
basket is formed and the end of rope is in posi- 
tion to form front right basket (see large dia- 
gram and Figure 7). 

Ficure 7.—Now as soon as Bill has hooked 
loop in cincha hook, he carries end of rope up- 
ward along right shoulder of horse, then over 
pack rearward, then under front cinch-rope 
and then throws the end upward and forward so 
that it falls over horse’s left shoulder. Abe, 
grasping loop below his left hand with his right 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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_ The Indian Blowgun 


T WAS early on the third day of the Indian fair at 
Cherokee, in the valley of the Okona Luftee. On a 
turfy meadow below the school a group of old Indians 
was giving the Green Corn Dance. Here I ran across 

Ben Dixon MacNeill, who had come up from Raleigh into the 
Smoky Mountains to get a story for the News and Observer. 

When the dance was over, he and I strolled to the upper end 
of the field where Jack Gloyne and some Indians were setting 
up an archery target. One of the Cherokees bore in his hand a 
long.cane tube, something like a big fishpole with the flexible 
upper part cut off. 

‘What is that thing he carries?” asked MacNeill. 

“A blowgun.” 

“Blowgun? What is it for?” 

“To shoot with. They kill birds, squirrels and rabbits 
with it.” 

“T never heard of such a thing.” 

“ Blowguns are common weapons among the savages of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, also in the Malay Archipelago and 
the Philippines; but I never heard of them, myself, among 
North American Indians until I came here and found these 
Cherokees using them.” 

“How can they kill game with such reeds?” 

“Well, when you were a boy, didn’t you have a pea-shooter 
ora putty-blower?”’ 

“Yes, but i 

“The blowgun works on the same principle, but it is far 
more powerful. It shoots darts, instead of pellets, and an 
Indian can drive one of them through the panel of a door. 
The blowgun has points over a .22 rifle, for it is cheaper to use 
and it is noiseless.” 

“But I don’t see——” 

“Show him, Too-nigh,” said I to the Indian. 

Too-nigh lowered his tube and puffed two 
darts out of it to the ground, the gun itself being 
his quiver. Then he pushed one of the darts 
into the breech of the gun, raised the long tube 
vertically, gave a strong puff, and the dart flew 
straight up into the air a good two hundred feet. 
It turned gracefully, came down point-foremost, 
and stuck in the sod near the shooter’s feet. 

MacNeill took the weapon and examined it. 
The cane was a fine specimen from the southern 
lowlands, colored by age and use until it re- 
sembled a dark bamboo. It was a treasured 
heirloom, nobody knew how old. Too-nigh’s 
father had inherited it from his father, and so 
on back to a time beyond record. 

The cane that grows on the river 
banks in the high country of western 
North Carolina is too small for 
blowguns; so the mountain Chero- 





kees. had to journey far southward ame 


for their material. That is why 
blowguns are scarce among them now and highly prized. 

This gun was ten or eleven feet long, about an inch in 
diameter at the breech and a little over half-inch at the 
muzzle. Looking through it, one saw that the bore was 
almost as smooth and true as that of a shotgun, with an 
even taper from breech to muzzle. 

One thing had long puzzled me, and here was a chance to 
get information. 

“How the dickens were the joints of this cane bored out 
so neatly?” I inquired. 

The young Indian did not know; but a very old man 
answered: “Not bored—burnt.” 

Then I got details. The Indian gunmaker, having procured 
a suitable cane, straightened it, while green, by heating at 
the joints and bending over his knee. Then he got a 
piece of iron rod six or eight inches long and smaller in 
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By Horace Kephart 


diameter than the desired bore. This he heated to redness and 
dropped it down into the cane, which was held vertically, thus 
burning out the joints. Then he got a straight wooden rod of 
somewhat more than half the tube’s length. He tapered the 
rod at one end like a reamer. Round the pointed end he fitted 
a piece of tin in which small holes had been punched, like a 
nutmeg grater. This was his round rasp. He worked it, first 
from one end of the cane, then from the other, until all joints 
were rasped out to the required bore. Finally he glued sand- 
paper (or sand itself, if the paper could not be procured) to 
the rod and smoothed out the bore of the gun. 

The darts—but no Indian uses that word; he calls them 
arrows—are of hickory, much larger and heavier than a novice 
would expect to see in a blowgun. Some Indians employ darts 
as long as thirty inches and half the thickness of a lead pencil. 
Others prefer shorter and slenderer shafts, down to twelve 
inches in length. The average seems to be about two feet 
long and three-sixteenths-inch gauge. In service the dart gets 
battered or broken at the end, and that may be why very long 
ones are used at the start. 


Al Cherokee blowgun darts are “feathered” in the same 
way—if we may use such a term for a thing that has no 
feathers. Around the butt of the dart is a swab of dried 
thistle-down, wrapped on with thread, from four to six inches 
long. This is somewhat larger than the bore of the gun, but 
it is so smooth and elastic that it slips easily through the tube, 
adjusting itself automatically to the gradually increasing 
“choke” of the tapered hole, and preventing windage. 
A sudden and powerful puff drives the missile swiftly and 


silently on its mission. The range is determined partly by the 
force of this puff and partly by the degree of elevation of the 
gun’s muzzle. It is noticeable that these long cane tubes, when 
in aiming position, bend upward in the middle and sag some- 
what at the muzzle. 

The two teams of contestants in the blowgun match began 
to line up, three men on a side. Sampson Welch, Karl Stand- 
ing Deer, Runaway Swimmer, Joe Too-nigh, Ranz Swaney, 
a “breed” with a peg leg, and old Going Bird, who was past 
sixty but still going strong. 

They shot first from the fifty-foot line, then from seventy- 
five. The first man up was a young fellow. He was plainly 
nervous. It was his first appearance before a crowd. A 
stage-struck Indian! But why not? On rifle ranges I have 
seen more than one good marksman go to pieces before a 
crowd, just from over-anxiety to break a record. 

He puffed too hard, and overshot the whole target. The 
crowd jeered. The Indian sweated. He shot again. The dart 
struck viciously into the white ring at the top of the target— 
a line shot, but still much too high. The third shot was better, 
a blue, counting five, but low. The nervous fellow retired, 
abashed by the chaffing crowd and mad at himself. He had my 
sympathy. Not half an hour before, I had seen this same boy 
pick up his blowgun, and, without a second’s hesitation, drive the 
dart crack! through a small candy carton at forty or fifty feet. 

The next shooter was the quarter-breed with the peg-leg. 
He had a square jaw and no nerves to speak of. Spat! went his 
dart into the red. Spat! went another into the blue. Spat! 
and the third dart pierced the gold. 

“Bull’s-eye!” cried the crowd. And the team stiffened up. 

So it went on. Better work was done at 








seventy-five feet than at fifty; for the teams 
were getting over their embarrassment, and the 
boy who had led off so ingloriously had now 
recovered poise and was shooting for blood. 


TILL, at no time did these exhibitors equal 

the skill they display when shooting little 

matches for fun among themselves. And it isa 

fact that when hunting in the woods they often 

bring down squirrels out of tall trees. That 

means center shots; for a tough old gray squirrel, 

if hit anywhere but through the head or heart, 

and not knocked off the tree by impact, will bite 
the offending dart in two and pull it out. 

It stands to reason that the marksmanship of 

present-day Cherokees with the blowgun is 

nothing compared to what their 

ancestors could do. A moment’s 

thought will show why. In the old 

days everybody had his blowgun 

and practised with it continually 

































from the time he was a little boy. 
It was not just a toy to play with 
but a weapon to put meat in the empty pot. That is what 
makes marksmen. And there were hundreds of blowgunners 
then to one now. Naturally there would be more in the expert 
class. < 

I believe, though, that if this first attempt to revive an 

ancient sport at the Cherokee fair is encouraged, so that the 
young Indians find it worth while to practise and shoot matches 
frequently. among themselves, they will soon develop a credit- 
able mastery of this singularly interesting weapon. If someone 
would ship them a bundle of selected large canes or bamboo, 
such as can be bought at an anglers’ supply store in the city, it . 
would start them. A few modest prizes would do the rest. 

The extreme range of the blowgun dart, fired by an 
expert, is probably about 150 yards, possibly 200. Its 
effective range as a game-killer depends, of course, on the 

(Concluded om page 48) 
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Radio Inspector in Atlanta 
I live on the outskirts of Atlanta,Ga. What is the nearest radio 
office at which I can obtain requirements relative to an amateur 
station?—Bob Schafer. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Receiving Code Signals 

How can I receive signals from commercial stations with a 
regular broadcast receiver?—L. O. Vladimir. 

The broadcast receiver is not designed to receive much 
above 550 meters. The commercial stations use 600 meters 
and higher. A set with larger coils is required for such re- 
ception. 


License for Camp Station 

1. I live in Syracuse and am going to get a wireless station 
here. Must I get another station license if I take the 
set away to camp? 

2. Where can I get a list of requirements for an 
operator’s license and station license?—Robert John- 
stone. 

1. If the station is to be moved it must be covered 
by a portable license or a license for the new location. 

2. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Origin of Carborundum 
Where can I get carborundum for a crystal detector? 
—James Kidd. 





Boys Rally 
to Join Scouts’ 
Radio Chain 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 
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2. Try an outdoor antenna about too feet long including 
the lead-in and you will probably get more volume and cover 
greater distance. 


Phone Talk on Radio 
While listening-in on WAIU I heard a voice say, “Hello, 
central, I cannot connect with my party.” What caused it?— 
George Bailey. 
The voice from the telephone was transferred to the radio 
antenna by induction, or your radio set may be grounded 
near the ground connection of the telephone in your house. 


Amplifying a Crystal 

1. Can two tubes be used in a crystal set, one ahead and one 
after the detector? 

2. Are batteries required when tubes are used?—Joseph Smith. 

1. Yes; one ahead would be a radio frequency 
amplifier and the other an audio amplifier. Why 
not build a two-tube set using one tube as detector 
and the other as an audio amplifier. It would be 
more satisfactory than the crystal hook-up. 

2. Yes. 


Wire for a Loop 
I am building a loop antenna that will use about 
fifteen feet of wire. What size wire should I use?— 
Myron G. Babcock. 
Fifteen feet of wire is not enough for broadcast 
reception with a loop. Use about 120 feet of No. 
18 or silk-covered stranded wire, made special for 





OW would you like to join the Boy Scouts of America radio net- 
work to relay messages from Troop to Troop and city to city from 
coast to coast? All Scouts who own and operate radio amateur 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., where 


it is made in the electric furnace. loops. 





Aerial for Electric Set 

1. Can a loop antenna be used with a Radiola 17 
electric set? 

2. We now have a light-socket aerial and here in 
Ohio have received KOA, Denver, as well as 93 other 
stations. Could greater distance be obtained by using 
an expensive loop antenna?—Bob Lewinski. 

1. No; the set is not designed for operation with 





stations are eligible for membership. If you want to join fill in the mem- 
bership application blank on page 48 in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 

The purpose of the chain is to help Scouts in their radio work; to train 
them as better operators; to be prepared in case of a national emergency, 
or as communication links in case of storm, flood or earthquake. It will 
bring the Scout Troops in closer contact with each other. 
blank and mail it to-day. 


Fill in the 


Age of Amateurs 

1. How old must one be to get an amateur radio 
license? 

2. Where do I get it? I live in Wollaston, Mass. 
—Orrin Saunders. 

1. There is no age limit, but you must be able 
to pass the Government’s examination. 

2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, 
Boston, Mass. 








a loop. 


’Round the World on 10-Meter Radio 


pe ADwo waves of the broadcasting stations are radiated “‘to 
fall to earth the broadcasters know not where,” but short- 
waves, those below 100 meters in length, can generally be 
depended upon to strike almost any distant point on the face 
of the globe. 

A wireless operator on a ship south of Cuba tells how he 
tuned in on the commercial stations during a violent electrical 
storm in hopes of hearing the result of a championship prize 
fight, but static blanketed all signals. So he turned to a 
short-wave set, which he had just finished build- 
ing, and was able to pick up a detailed story 
of the bout direct from New York despite the 
fact that severe lightning flashes illuminated the 
tropical sea. 

For the past two years he has used short-waves 
more and more to maintain contact with civiliza- 
tion during his ’round the world travels. He has 
picked up news from New York in Java, in New 
Zealand, Australia, on the Indian Ocean, and when 
the vessel ran aground on a coral reef in the South 
Sea Islands, 500 miles from the nearest radio 
station, he was still able to tune in on New York for 
the news digest of the day. Such is the wonder of 
short-wave radio, which is now attracting the in- 
terest of hundreds of boys whose hobby is to ex- 
periment in the realm of the ether. 

The 10-meter wave band was known as a “dead” 
wave or “radio’s purgatory,” until recently when 
the Federal Radio Commission declared it open for 
amateur experimenters, who quickly revealed even 
to the surprise of the experts that there are great 
possibilities lurking in the extremely short-wave 
channels. The Commission let the amateurs operate 
between 9.99 and 10.71 meters. Amateurs anxious 
to take advantage of the new opportunity lost no 
time in building 10-meter transmitters and re- 
ceivers. It was not long after the band was opened 
that F. E. Handy, an official of the American Radio 
Relay League, reported receipt of a message from an 
amateur on South Georgia Island, Cape Horn, 


South America, that he had eavesdropped on the following 
1o-meter stations: 

6UF and 6ZAT of Los Gatos, Cal., 8 EX, Cleveland, O., 
8ALY, Rochester, N. Y., 6DBO, Raymond, Cal., gDRD, 
Edwardsville, Kan., 2JN, Upper Montclair, N. J., 9ALZ, 
Aurora, Ill., 3AK W, Germantown, Pa., and 8AZL, Carrollton, 
O. Among the foreign stations listed were: OA-6SA, Victoria 
Park, West Australia; OZ-2AC, Gisborne, New Zealand; EF- 
8CX, in France, and EG-2NH, New Malden, England. 





A typical amateur short-wave radio station as operated by Eric Palmer, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. He has talked with many foreign lands with this simple 


outfit. The call is 2ATZ 


Sparks Chard talked with C. K. Atwater, owner of 
amateur station 2JN, at Upper Montclair, N. J., one of the 
successful 10-meter outfits heard off the lower tip of South 
America, in order to collect some helpful information for 
members of the Young Marconi Club. 

“Since short-waves have been in vogue I have talked across 
the Atlantic with one amateur after another in Europe, as well 
as with amateurs in other countries, including Australia and 
New Zealand,” Atwater told Sparks. “I became interested 
in radio back in 1912 when the old spark transmit- 
ters were in their glory. Several months ago Pierre 
Auschitzky of Arachon, France, with whom I had 
visited on the radio, using the 20-meter wave, sug- 
gested that I listen for his broadcasts on 10 meters. 
I built smaller coils for my short-wave receiver so 
that it would tune down as low as that wave, and 
within a few days I picked up the 10-meter signals 
from France at the time appointed for me to listen. 

“T have noticed,” said Atwater, “that 1o-meter 
transmission seems very good within twenty miles 
of the sending station. Beyond that distance the 
well-known ship effect comes into play and the sig- 
nals are inaudible at points beyond to certain un- 
determined distances. The wave is projected up to 
the “radio roof” high in the sky and just where it 
returns to the earth has not been determined. In 
our talks between this country and France the 
French amateur used only 150 watts’ power and I 
used about 240 watts’. I used a UX-852 trans- 
mitting tube wired in a circuit known as a ‘series 
feed Colpitts.’ The antenna is what amateurs term 
a ‘Zeppelin’ type half-wave radiator, the main part 
of which is a single wire about sixteen feet in length. 
My receiver employs one of the new UX-222 tubes, 
a detector and one audio-amplifier tube, which 
works very well down as low as 8.5 meters. The set 
is built so that feed-back is prevented and therefore 
there is no unstable operation. The radio frequency 
stage is housed in a shielded compartment in the 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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That Unhappy Hunting-Ground 
By Russell Aitken 
- ET ’er rip!” cried Jimmy Spencer, and _ three 
arrows pierced the burlap sack. 
““Mine’s closest to the center,” yelled Tubby 
Saunders, a pleasingly plump lad of thirteen years. 

“Naw, mine’s lots closer,” sang out Beanpole Jamison, a 
lanky youth of fifteen whole years. 

“Aw, settle the argument by admitting that mine’s the 
closest,” suggested the freckle-faced, red-haired Jimmy, a 
smaller boy of about Tubby’s age. 

Beanpole broke in with, “All right, but I betcha I can send 
an arrow farther’n you, Jim.” 

“Applesauce!” replied Jimmy, as he reached into his 
quiver, made from a section of inner-tube, and selected a 
shaft that suited him. It was a flight arrow made from a 
thin dowel, wrapped with light wire at the head, and fletched 
with small, bobtailed feathers. 

Tubby stayed out of the contest, as his bow, an Indian- 
made weapon, was only good for close work. Jimmy’s bow 
was made of lemonwood, which he had shaved and planed 
down till he had a weapon of real beauty and balance. Bean- 
pole’s bow had been purchased from a mail-order house, and 
was a gaudy affair made from Wych-elm and, as he had often 
proudly stated, had a genuine pull of thirty-two pounds! 







The Trio Sets Out 


Beanpole stepped up to the mark, and pinching his arrow 
between thumb and forefinger, drew the shaft to the head 
and let it fly. It described a great arc, and landed just be- 
yond a maple tree about eighty yards away. 

“Not bad for a youngster,” commented Jimmy, as he 
nocked an arrow on his bowstring. Hooking his index finger 
above the nock, and his second and third fingers below it— 
the famous English loose—he drew to the head and released 
it sharply, at a slightly lower altitude than his chum had used. 
The light shaft soared almost out of sight, and finally came to 
earth fully twenty yards beyond Beanpole’s shaft. 

“T take back what I said,” grinned Beanpole. “Say, kids, 
if our bows are powerful enough to shoot that far, why not 
go hunting with ’em back in Old Man Warwick’s woods, 
some night?” 

“That’s an idea!” yelped Jimmy. “Let’s go over to my 
workshop and make some huntin’ arrows. I’ve got a bunch 
of 34-inch dowels.” 

“T’ve got some good owl feathers left,”” volunteered Tubby, 
“and I heard Pop say that Warwick’s woods are just loaded 
with ’coon. Their eyes shine in the dark, ’n’ I’ve got a good 
carbide lamp on my bike, that we can take.” 

““Why not make the hunt to-night?” suggested Beanpole. 
“We can get our arrows made now, and the glue on the 
feathers will be dry by supper-time.” 

The boys agreed on the plan, and they all made a beeline 
for Jimmy’s workshop. Tubby dashed home and brought 
back his owl feathers, and while he split the midribs and 
cut them to shape, Beanpole sandpapered the shafts and 
sawed nocks in the end of each one. Jimmy busied himself 
cutting hunting heads out of pieces of sheet-iron, and suc- 
ceeded in making a fine set of them, after breaking a hack- 
saw blade. 

At the end of half an hour’s diligent work, the boys had 
their materials ready for assembling. Tubby did a careful 
job of feathering, placing three evenly-spaced feathers on 
each shaft, and then passing the shaft to Jimmy. Jimmy 
had filed sharp edges on each of the diamond-shaped heads, 
and when these heads were fastened on with glue and wire, 
they made quite a formidable set of hunting arrows. Bean- 
pole dug up a can of barn paint, and after dividing the fifteen 
arrows into three sets of five, he painted a varying number of 
rings on each set of five. 

“Our crests, for identification,” he explained, after Tubby 
had protested against his “‘smearing up” the arrows. Jimmy 
took all the arrows and struck them in the ground in a row, 
where the wind could dry them. 

“We'll meet at eight o’clock sharp, back of Tubby’s barn,” 
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said Beanpole, upon leaving, as he ordered Jimmy to bring 
the arrows, and told Tubby not to forget the carbide lamp. 

Tubby and Jimmy were at the appointed place ahead of 
Beanpole, who arrived feeling tremendously important in 
his father’s hunting coat. The boys placed the hunting 
arrows in their quivers, and set out for the woods, and upon 
reaching the edge, strung their bows. Meanwhile Tubby 
strapped the light on his cap in a different position, and lighted 
it. A feeble glow was emitted in the dusk. Soon the party 
reached the thicker woods. 

Jimmy cautioned his chums to walk quietly when 
near the creek, in order that they might surprise some 
unwary raccoon catching crayfish in the shallows. 
Just then Beanpole glanced in the direction of a noise 
he heard, and poked Jimmy, whispering, “Hey, fellas, 
there’s a pair of eyes over yonder!” 

Tubby threw the rays of light in that direction, and 
sure enough—a pair of beady eyes gleamed back at 
them, less than forty yards away! The trio sneaked 
cautiously toward the animal, fitting arrows to bow- 
strings while walking. 

The animal, probably inquisitive as to what the 
light was, held its ground, and the youths were able to 
approach to within seventy feet of their prey, and 
could dimly make out his size. : 

“T’ll shoot for his heart,” volunteered Tubby. 

“T’'ll hit him between the eyes,” stated Jimmy. 

“Watch me hit him in the solar plexus,” murmured the 
modest Beanpole. : 

Some astonishing things then happened. The archers let 
fly their clothyard shafts, and rushed forward to pick up their 
kill, but came to a sudden stop. 

“Whoosh!” ejaculated Tubby. 

“Sweet attar of woodpussy!” yelped Jimmy. 

“Boys, I think that ’coon had halitosis!” howled Bean- 
pole, as they retreated homeward. 

To commemorate the occasion Jimmy has written: 


“Hunting at night is a bunch of bunk, 
When you can’t tell a ’coon from a darned old skunk!” 


An Interview with Gene Tunney 
By Edward S. Mokray, L.S.G. 
(Member Executive Board, National Boy Scout Amateur 
Press Association) 

TH newspapers carried glaring headlines, broadcasting 

the fact that Gene Tunney, the heavyweight champion 
of the world, was to come direct from Miami to Orlando to 
officiate in the Olympic boxing tryouts at the Orlando 
Coliseum. 





Camping 
By Scout Robert Vincent 


Of all the summer sports I know, 
Camping is the best; 

Why, any one with sense will say 
It’s more fun than the rest! 


It gives to all a time to swim, 
Also, a chance to fish. 

Go hiking? sure! In fact you can 
Do anything you wish. 


A long trip up the river 
May make you feel just “prime,” 
But Oh! My boy, don’t stay too long; 
Be back by dinner-time! 


Quite a foolish warning; 
This, I’m sure, you'll say; 

For who would want to miss this time; 
One of the best in the day! 


And when the day is over, 
Around the fire we’ll sing. 
Then roll up in our blankets— 

Boy! Camping is the thing! 


Now, I thought, is my chance to interview the famous per- 
son who tradition holds is more difficult to “get” a story from 
than President Coolidge or Colonel Lindbergh! 

I watched the papers eagerly for further reports and dis- 
covered that the champion will be the guest of honor at a 
club, immediately before the bout. At once I went to the 
club, having made reservations before which cost me $3.00. 

When Mr. Tunney did not arrive at the appointed time the 
guests went on with the banquet. Finally word came that he 
was detained in Winter Park, where he had previously made 
arrangements to have dinner with the President of Rollins 
College, Hamilton Holt, but said he would be present at the 
fight that night. 

After the dinner I went to the Coliseum and bought a ticket. 
I was told that he had not arrived, so I stationed myself by 
the entrance and waited. Two hours later, with a group of 
people, Gene came in. 

When he was having his wraps checked I approached him 
and asked for permission to see him after the bouts. He de- 
clined, stating that he was too busy and didn’t want to be 
interviewed by any one. 

During the fights I studied him. My eyes were constantly 
on him until the very end of the contests. - 

When the bouts were over it seemed that the people who 
filled every corner of the monstrous room all wanted to shake 








An Archery Target 


his hand, but he quickly made his way through the crowd 
for a little room where the people squeezed and pushed to 
get in. 

Seeing no chance for me to get in, I ran outside and looked 
for a window or door that I could enter. Luckily I found 
an open door and walked in, since no one stopped me. Im- 
agine my surprise to find that I was in the same room with 
the boxing champion! I immediately gave him my card and 
began asking questions for my story. 

He only managed to mumble a few inaudible words, but 
finally said he was busy, “‘didn’t want publicity,” and wanted 
to get away in his car. I tried to make an appointment for 
the morrow, but, of course, he declined that too. 

At eight o’clock the next morning I was in Winter Park 
seeking his secretary, who lived there. He said it would be 
impossible for me to get an interview with the champion and 
suggested he take the place of Mr. Tunney in answering my 
questions. But no, that wouldn’t do. In the course of talking, 
Mr. Greene, the secretary, mentioned the names of a few 
persons. 

After our talk I went to see the persons mentioned, and 
when at Hamilton Holt’s residence, Mrs. Holt said that 
Gene was “still sleeping.” So Mr. Tunney was at this house 
—TI’ll wait. Time passed and a number of guests to have 
breakfast with Mr. Tunney arrived; among them was Mr. 
Greene, who gave me a sharp glance. It was about eleven 
o’clock when Mr. Tunney came down and was introduced 
to all. When he came to me he looked surprised, and said, 
“You here? Isn’t your name Ed, and didn’t I meet you last 
night?” That came like a thunderbolt—he had called me 
by my first name! 

He went in with the guests, but I stayed. Fifteen minutes 
later Mrs. Holt said it would be a miracle if I obtained an 
interview, and added such a thing was impossible, but I 
waited. 

Near noon the group started to go out on the lawn to take 
pictures, when they saw me. I again went to Gene, explained 
that the story was for the high school paper of which I am a 
member. He “broke down” a few minutes later and an- 
swered my plea for an interview! 

“Yes, I endorse the idea of fostering boxing in high schools 
and colleges instead of other sports such as football and 
baseball,”’ he said in a low, mellow tone not characteristic of 
a pugilist. ‘Such sports as track, tennis and boxing, where 
individuality reigns supreme, should be encouraged at all 
institutions. 

(Concluded on page 55) 








Blowgun 

Where can I get directions for making a blowgun and 
some blowgun arrows?—Scovt LORAINE RAMSEY. 

See page 35, this issue. 

Eagle Palms 

Will you please tell me where to wear the Bronze Eagle 
Palm?—Eacte Scout A. Hanson. 

Fastened to the ribbon of the Eagle Badge. 


Ship’s Models 
Where can I get plans for a model of “Old Ironsides’’ or 
“The Constitution” ?—JAmES SMILEY. 
Boucher Inc., 415 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Pack Sack 
Where can I get a Duluth Pack Sack and also a pack harness 
with a head strap?—Scout GEORGE FIep. 
Abercrombie Corp., 311 Broadway, New York City. 


Junior Rifle Corps 
Where are the headquarters of the Junior Rifle Corps?— 
Dupont SNOWDEN. 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Skin for Tom-Tom 
Where can I get a skin suitable for a tom-tom?—BosB BRUMMAL. 
Radel Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Indian Names 
Could you tell me the name for brave?—Scout JAMES Born- 
MAN. 
Wa-di-ta-ka. 
Invisible Ink 
How can I make invisible ink at home?—Scout LAWRENCE 
D. LAUGHLIN. 
Use lemon juice. It will not show on the paper, but when 
held over the flame of a candle, the writing will then turn 
brown. 


Blazing the Trail 

In blazing trails, is it a good plan to mark blazes with white 
paint?—L. P. EASTMAN. 

Yes. 

Do Not Commercialize the Uniform 

May the Boy Scout uniform be worn while the scout is earning 
money for his troop in such a way as selling cake, candy, or 
tickets for something the proceeds of which go to the Boy Scouts?— 
Scout Max SMITH. 

No. 

The Neckerchief Completely Covers the Collar 

Should thé collar be buttoned on the scout shirt when wearing a 
neckerchief?—ScouT MAHLON JEANLY. 

No. 


Harmon Foundation 
Where can I get information concerning the Harmon Foutnda- 
tion Award?—EaG.Le Scout WALTER ARNOLD. 
See Boys’ Lire for March. Write the National Council 
Office. 


Hunting License 
Can you tell me how old a person has to be to obtain a hunting 
license?—Scout GEORGE G. CLARKE. 
Laws in different States vary. 


Licensed 
Do I have to have a license to have a 22-caliber rifle-—H. BEn- 
DER. 
Depends on where you live. Ask the policeman on your 
beat, the town marshal, or a lawyer. 


The Well-Bred Dog 
Where can I get information on how to bring up police dogs?— 
Puiturr Doe. 
Schooling and Training the Shepherd Dog, by Anne Tracy, 
75¢, from “Dogdom,” Battle Creek, Mich. 


Neckerchief and Shirt 

Why is it that a scout should not wear his neckerchief and coat 
at the same time?—GEORGE HAROLD, JR. 

The neckerchief we took from the American cowboy. It is 

worn to protect the neck when one is in one’s shirt sleeves. 

When you have your coat on you can turn 









Wood Carving 
What kind of wood is best to use for wood-carving?—CARL 
SHREYER. 
Any close-grained wood like apple wood is good for fine 


carving. For furniture, cherry or oak. 


Miniature Pins 
Can a Miniature First-class pin be worn on the left pocket flap 
like the Star and Life badge?—Scout JAMES Brown. 
The Miniature pin is for wear on your civilian clothes only. 
Wear it on the left pocket lapel. 


Magic 
Where can I get magical apparatus?—Scout BENNY KAPLAN. 
Martinka’s, 611 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
One of the Best 
Is Spanish yew wood good for making bows?—CLARENCE 


B. WELCH. 
Yes, indeed. 


Indian Birch Bark 
Where can I get a book on making an Indian birch-bark 
canoe?—PERRY F. GRENON. 
American Boys’ Handy Book. 


Turtle Feed 
Please tell me what to feed a turtle, for it is a domestic turtle and 
very small.—Scout Birt FERGusoN. 
Flys, bits of angle worms or fine cut raw meat. 
about three or four inches of water. 


Feed it in 


Cow’s Horn Bugle 

Where can I find out how to make a trumpet out of a cow’s 
horn?—Scovut ALLEN FIDE. 

Saw off the tip of the horn at three or four inches from the 
end with a drill for boring metal, bore through the solid part 
from the cut end until you strike the open part inside. Enlarge 
the hole. For a mouthpiece, bore a hole the required size in a 
block of wood. Shape it and fit it into the small end of the 
bugle. Smooth off the rough edges with sandpaper or glass. 


Geology 
Ts there a merit badge for Geology?—LoneE Scout HERBERT 


LANG. 
No, but the Mining Merit Badge covers the subject closely. 


The Flag 
Is it correct to display the flag with a gold fringe or border on 
Memorial Day?—ScoutT CARL ERDMAN. 
The plain flag without any fringe should be used by civilians. 


Buffalo Award 
What is the Buffalo Award mentioned in the Scout Diary on 
page 146?—Scout RAYMOND HANLON. 
Awarded to men who have given distinguished service to 
boyhood. A silver buffalo suspended from neck by a red and 
white ribbon. 


Shorts Must Be Uniform 
Can “shorts” be worn officially in inspection at Boy Scout 
Rally?—Eacte Scout Brooks Sossomon. 
If all scouts wear them, yes. 


Amateur Journalists 

1. Can five scouts go together and print, etc., a small newspaper 
under the alternative of the Journalism Merit Badge? 

2. Is the Journalism Merit Badge Pamphlet on sale now?— 
Scout WELDON SMITH. 

1. No. The requirement says personally, meaning one scout 
only. 

2. Yes. 


Neither Military or Anti-Military 
If a boy joins the Boy Scouts will he have to join the Army 
later?—HERSCHEL Davis. 
No. Weare in no way connected with the Army or Navy. 
The Boy Scouts of America is not a military organization. 
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Scouts Note 

Richard Connelly writes that a Sioux Indian lecturer 
declared that scalps were taken with the hatchet, not 
with knives. Said Sioux was talking through his war 
bonnet. It would make a messy job scalping with an 
axe. They used scalping knives, most of them made in 
New England, and known as the Green River Knife. 
Green River Works were founded 1834 by John Russell; sup- 
plied Indians, Mexicans and South Americans with Green 
River Knives, were bevel-shaped by trappers and Indians for 
skinning purposes 


Patrol Names 
Can I or any one else think up a name, call and colors for a 
patrol?—PatrRot LEADER G. E. MCKEEMAN. 
Yes. You are not restricted to those listed in the Handbook. 


Troops Are Often Found This Way 

Can a group of boys about the same age form a club or a Patrol 
and join the scouts at the same time and form a Patrol when in 
the Scout Troop?—JACK VORHEES. 

Yes. 

Only First Class Need Apply 

Do you have to be a First-class Scout to become a five-year 
Veteran Scout?—JOHN POWERS. 

Yes, bless my soul! If a scout is not a First Class after five 
years, when will he be? 


Good Luck to You! 
Where can I get information on bees?—Star Scout JOHN 
McGryyity. 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Beekeeping. This is a fine 
project for scouts. 


Evaluating a Stone 

What kind of a stone is this, and is it of any value?—Davip 
NELSON. 

The sample you sent is mica. It is used on lamps, and for the 
openings in furnace doors as it makes a transparent glass like 
window which can stand the heat. It is of value when found 
in large-sized sheets, big enough for the market. 


Quartz 

What is this stone and is it of any value?—LoNE Scout 
LAUREN LACOCK. 

Sample you sent is a small piece of quartz. When you find 
it in large crystals as we found it down in Hot Springs, Ark., 
it is very beautiful. It is of no value unless it comes in large 
quantities. 


A Proverb 
Who or where is the authority for the saying—“You can’t 
make a silk purse from a sow’s ear” ?—HARVEY WENTON. 
The saying comes from Great Britain and they get it from 
the similar proverb of ancient Greece or Rome. 


Building Airplanes: 

Where can we get information about airplane instructions?— 
Epcar BALL, ALEXANDER LANSLEY, JoSEPH Ness, ScouT 
Pau FRapy. 

Merit Badge Pamphlet on Aviation. 
165 Spring St., New York City sells parts. 


Ideal Airplane Ce., 


Parang and Barong 


Where can I buy Parang and Barong?—J. PERKINS. 
Try Bannermans—510 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Why the Flag Is Folded So 
Please tell me why the flag is folded in a triangle?7—BEVERLY 
J. STAUFFER. 
The Adjutant General’s office at Governors Island, N. Y. 
informs us that this is done in compliment to George Washing- 
ton’s three-cornered hat. 


When the Bugle Blows 
Will you kindly tell me what calls should be blown on the bugle 
(1) When raising The Flag? (2) When lowering The Flag? 
—GorRDON KYLE. 
1. To the Colors preceded by First Call, if desired. 
2. Retreat. 


Wearing the Star 
Where is the correct place to wear the Metal Star Badge?— 


Scouts JoHN PALMER, WILLIAM GIEFER. 
Centered above the left pocket flap. 





your collar up if necessary. 





tions which require more 

tions which have been answered repeatedly will 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting lactivities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the de 


a ry letter — carry the aoe and address of the writer. 
tion , ora ol stions on a 
See Handbook for Boys ; y om ate Any 
May Patrol Leaders pass Scouts in tests?— 4. Ques 
Scout CarEY DANIEL. 
No. 


ly must be ignored. 
be i 


partment. 


le subject, may be asked in each letter. 


Do It Yourself 
To obtain a merit badge for aviation can you 
buy airplane parts and put them together, and 
pass?—RoBERT K. HARBISON. 
Certainly not. Build your own. 
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One thing every good outdoor cook 


knows about pancakes |; Lg. 


AVE you ever hit the trail with old-time 
guides? What things they can show you 
about cooking over an open fire! 


Grub with an outdoor flavor you’ll never 
forget! And best of all, tender, fragrant pan- 
cakes—cakes that never fail to satisfy real 
outdoor hunger. 


There’s one thing about making pancakes 
that all of the old timers know. Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, for the tenderest, flufhest cakes 
ever “flopped” in a campfire skillet! 


Today Aunt Jemima is standard equipment 
among those who know best the secrets of 
camp and trail. 


So easy to make! 


You’ve heard of Aunt Jemima, or perhaps 
you’ve made her pancakes before. It’s the 
same recipe that Aunt Jemima used years ago 
down South, only the ingredients come ready- 
mixed. All you need to do is add milk (or 
water) and stir. In just a minute you have 
tender, golden-brown pancakes that make the 
whole camp shout for more. 
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Send for free package 
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Here is a chance to make a name for yourself 
as a real outdoor cook. We will send you 
absolutely free our individual package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, if you will merely sign 
and mail the coupon below. 


We are often asked: 
“* Arethese stories of Aunt cz 
Jemima and her recipe really > 
true?”* They are based on docu 
ments found in the files of the 
earliest owners of the recipe. To 
what extent they are a mixture 
of truth, fiction, and tradition, we 
do not know. The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. 


FREE—tis individual 


Also speak to your Scoutmaster the next 
time the troop is going out. Remind him to 
take along plenty of Aunt Jemima in the full- 
size red packages. All grocers have it. The 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, The Quaker Oats 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 










individual package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour St 
will be sent free.. Merely mail the coupon, giving ~~ 
your group (or troop) number. 


Free to Scoutmasters — 
22 individual packages 
offered free of charge to any scoutmaster who will 


Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri, giving your 
name, address, and troop number. 


I 928 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


package of Aunt Jemima  Panenept a 


Not only to Boy Scouts, but to members ofall junior Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
outdoor organizations who love the campfire, this Department F-14, 
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Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: I want to take advantage of your grubstake offer. Please 
send me free one individual package of Aunt Jemima to use on my next 
hike with the troop. 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is Adqaress eee eee nnvecncececececccecusaveneences 
use them for his troop. Address the Aunt Jemima City... 2.2.2.2... eee cece ee eee wae meet Se 








A Good Bad 


O BE able to hit a dime flipped into the air; to 

nock it “‘off th’ landscape” four times out of five 

with an old-type six-gun was just about the height 

of gun-play in the frontier days. That was the 

perfection attained by “Wild Bill” Hickok, who at the time 

of his sudden death at the hands of an assassin, boasted forty 
notches on the butt of his six-shooter. 

And yet this “‘border bad-man,”’ in his day and since the 
most noted and feared of all the old 
plainsmen;.who had “buried more men 
in Boot-Hill Cemetery” than any other 
individual, was not the heartless, un- 
scrupulous desperado he has often been 
painted. Indeed, it is recorded that 
“Wild Bill” on one occasion, to spare the 
life of a man who, according to border 
ethics, merited swift extinction, stood up 
and let himself be insulted, reviled, and 
called a coward, ran the risk of being 
branded a quitter by the entire population 
of a big frontier town and jeered out of 
the place, because he did not want to 
fight. It happened in Cheyenne during 
the early ’70’s when the famous Black 
Hills gold stampede was at its height and 
the Wyoming city was the nearest out- 
fitting point and the wildest boom town 
on the frontier, with scores of miners, 
gamblers, bad men, and the scum of the 
West pouring into it daily. 

Wild Bill, as well as Texas Charley, 
Canada Bill and a host of other notorious 
figures came in with the flood tide of the 


“rush” and soon were conspicuous figures on the streets of the 
little town. Of them all Wild Bill Hickok, with his shy manner, 
his mass of blond hair and his somber dress of broadcloth 
frock coat and black sombrero was the most conspicuous. 

True to traditions he carried his two guns, one on either hip 
and only partly concealed by his long coat, with a bowie- 
knife slung close to one of the pistol holsters. At that time 
he was one of the most celebrated “killers” in the West, with 
forty notches in his gun, most of them acquired during the 
time that he was city marshal of the notorious town of Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Wild Bill had numerous enemies in Cheyenne and other 
corners of the West, because during his time as city marshal he 
had exterminated more than one member of several notorious 
bands of desperadoes. There were dozens of men out to “get 
him,’’ but none of them had the nerve to chance a duel with 
him because of his deadly ability to draw and shoot swifter 
than any other man on the frontier. 

It remained for a youngster, a wild kid, a buckaroo, or horse 
wrangler, from a ranch in California, to seek a duel with Wild 
Bill, with no other object in mind than to be able to boast 
afterward, if he lived, that he had been the man to bring Wild 
Bill’s career to an end. 

He was intoxicated when the idea took shape in his mind. 
Sober he never would have been so foolish. He searched 
Cheyenne over for Wild Bill and found him in one of the many 
resorts quietly talking with some friends. 

Elbowing his way through the group, the young Californian 
faced this man, the most formidable on the frontier, and in- 
sulted him, not only once, but again and again. Then he 
challenged him to step out into the street and fight a duel 
at twenty paces. 
















A photograph of Wild Bill Hickok taken at the height of his fame 


Wild Bill looked at him with his sharp, clear, blue eyes, 
trying at first to understand the man’s reasons for picking 
a quarrel, then comprehending them, he laughed at the cowboy. 
This made the Californian angry, and he became more insult- 
ing. But all his taunts did not make the slightest impression 
on Wild BiH, although they did on the rest of the men in the 
room, who expected to see the buckaroo shot down almost any 
second. Finally, annoyed by the Californian, Wild Bill said: 

“Look here, Buddy, I ain’t es young es I usta be. I can’t 
shoot es well an’ my eyesight has gone back on me. You 
don’t want no fight with me, do yuh?” 

The Californian looked at him in surprise, and so did every- 
one else. They thought Wild Bill was backing down; quitting 
cold; losing his nerve. So did the Californian. 

“Wild Bill!” he sneered. “Where did yuh git that name? 
Yo’re a quitter,”’ and with that he stalked out of the place and 
told everybody he met that he had made Wild Bill back water. 


Aep Wild Bill did not correct the impression—at least not 
; right away. To some of his more intimate friends, who 
knew him to be a man who never backed down in any argu- 
ment, he explained simply: 

“‘He was on’y a boy. It would of been a shame t’ snuff 
him out just because his licker made him talk foolish.” That 
was explanation enough for his friends. They knew that 
Wild Bill had taken all the insults and made himself appear 
a coward simply to spare the cowboy’s life. But most of 
Cheyenne did not understand it that way, and everyone be- 
came convinced that Wild Bill had lost his nerve. And one 
group of men, antagonistic to him and his friends, posted 
a notice on a telegraph pole in the main street announcing 
that they would give Wild Bill and about a dozen of his 
friends twenty-four hours to leave town, or they would be 
chased out. 

Wild Bill saw the notice the morning it was posted, and 
after reading it quietly took out his bowie-knife and slashed 
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it toribbons. He.and his friends remained in Cheyenne 
for two months before they decided to leave of their 
own accord. 

Though Wild Bill boasted forty notches in his gun, 
there are no authenticated records of his ever having 
killed a man except in the exercise of his duties as an 






























officer of the law or in self-defense or as a 
soldier, for this good bad-man served as 
scout and spy throughout the Civil War 
under Gen. Samuel R. Curtis. Wild Bill 
had made a name for himself before the 
Civil War, but his exploits with the army 
added a great deal to his fame and popu- 
larity throughout the country. 


ILD BILL, his friends, his wife (who 

died in Jersey City but a few years 
ago), and his biographers tell us, was a 
gentleman always with a shy but friendly 
personality, never a bragger or a bully, and 
very modest about his achievements. 

He began his career as a trapper, living 
among the Indians when still in his early twenties. He was 
born in La Salle County, Illinois, in 1837, but he first began 
to be heard of as an interesting frontier character in the 
Mormon War of 1858. 

Little has been chronicled of his activities at that time, but 
it was then that he began to catch the popular fancy as a 
Western bad-man. It was his remarkable dexterity in han- 
dling a six-gun that brought him his first fame. There have 
been many fanciful and almost ridiculous stories told of his 
marksmanship with the old six-shooter of the frontier, but we 
have it on such good authority as Buffalo Bill and General 
Custer, who were his close friends, Custer’s wife, Elizabeth B. 
Custer, and George Ward Nichols of Boston, who was a writer 
for Harper’s Monthly in the days soon after the Civil War, 
and who had the privilege of interviewing Wild Bill, that the 
good bad-man’s marksmanship was almost uncanny. 

Just by way of demonstrating to the Boston man what real 
shooting with a six-gun was, Wild Bill, in the streets of Spring- 
field, Missouri, where the interview took place, whipped out 
one of his pistols with such swiftness that Mr. Nichols could 
not follow the movement with his eye, and fired six shots so 
fast that they could not be counted. It was shooting from the 
hip without taking aim, and Mr. Nichols was startled to see 
that all six bullets passed through the white section of a single 
letter in a billboard fifty yards away. All the shots could 
have been covered with the palm of a hand. 

One writer says that he had seen Wild Bill stand between 
two telegraph poles with a six-shooter in either hand, and firing 
simultaneously put six bullets into each pole. He never 
aimed; he shot rather by instinct and sense of direction. Wild 
Bill was not at all egotistical about his shooting, and he often 
said that if any one had as much practice as he had at handling 
a six-gun they could do as well. 

He told Mr. Nichols that he had perfected his draw and 
snap-shooting when a trapper with a companion in the moun- 
tains. They would practice by shooting at a dime flipped into 
the air, and each time one or the other missed he had to pay 
his companion a half dollar. Wild Bill always said he was too 
poor in those days not to be able to shoot straight. 

With the close of the Civil War Hickok with Buffalo 
Bill and Texas Jack had all become so well known through 
their daring exploits as spies and scouts that an enterprising 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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hand, throws the loop upward and backward, 
thus making first steps in forming the left rear 
basket. 

FicurE 8.—Abe then transfers the front 
cinch from his left to his right hand and passes 
the high over the rear cinch rope, forces it 
under same. Taking the protruding loop he 
then pulls it forward until it is large enough 
to fit over the left side of the pack. In these 
two movements Abe forms the front and rear 
left baskets. 

FIGURE 9.—Shows the left side of the dia- 
mond hitch at completion of stage shown in 
Figure 8. The hitch is now completed. Noth- 
ing remains but the tightening or cinching. 
Bill grasps the front cinch rope with both hands 
at point indicated by the afrow in diagram 6, 
and pulls strongly upward and outward. Abe, 
grasping the front cinch ‘rope at point indi- 
cated by arrow in diagram ‘figure 9, exerts a 
strong tension, thus making up the slack se- 
cured by Bill until the two cinch ropes are as 
tight as necessary.* 

FIGURE 10.—Abe now forms and tightly 
cinches the left front basket, taking great 
care to see that the corner of pack is securely 
held. Repeated heavy blows of the fist are 
sometimes necessary to form a satisfactory 
groove for the basket rope. Being careful to 
lose no slack, he moves toward the rear of the 
horse. 

FIGURE 11.—When Abe reaches the horse’s 
left flank he pulls heavily on the rear left 
basket rope and Bill begins to take in the slack 
by pulling on the right-rear basket rope. 

FIGURE 12.—As soon as Abe forms the left 
rear corner, Bill pulls back heavily, thus form- 
ing the rear half of the diamond that gives this 
hitch its name. He then forms and cinches 
the rear and front right baskets in the same 
manner that Abe did, only Bill moves towards 
the horse’s head. 

FIGURE 13.—When Bill has finished forming 
the right front corner, Abe completes the 
diamond by pulling on the rope’s end. This 
is the final pull and it tightens every part of 
the hitch. Abe then carries the end of rope 
to cincha ring and makes it fast with a clove 
‘hitch with a slip noose. If the rope is too long 
it should be carried along the rear, the rear 
left basket rope and fastened at the rear point 
of the,diamond. Whenever either packer is 
exerting a strong pull his partner should steady 
the opposite corner as indicated in Figures 
10, 12 and 13. 

In practising the diamond hitch on a live 
mule, burro, horse or an artificial horse, one 
of you must be Abe and the other Bill. Then, 
with these diagrams, you should be able to 
throw the hitch correctly the very first time 
and after a little drill work do it so quickly, 
neatly and efficiently that when done for ex- 
hibition purposes at a camp jamboree, rodeo 
or what-not, you will be sure to win the honors, 
as well as the applause of the spectators. 

To show you the importance of the diamond 
hitch I have had English officers, in far-off 
India, write to me asking where they could 
find diagrams telling them how to pack an 
animal in this manner. 

In my “Field and Forest Handy Book,” 
Chapters 23 and 24, the reader can find a num- 
ber of diagrams and illustrations showing pack 
saddle, aparejo, latigo, lash rope, alforjas, and 
all the other technical parts that are used in 
packing; also how to place the packs on the 
saw-buck saddle. 

It seems that all things relating to the cow- 

boy, the cow horse, the packer and the trailer, 
came originally from the Arabs, thence to 
Spain, from there to Mexico and from Mexico 
they crept up over our border, with Span- 
ish names attached to them, to the United 
States. 
_ By a strange freak this same military hat 
is identical with the hat of the old Quaker— 
the man of peace and the man of war; he 
wore the same headgear, which must mean 
that it must be a convenient or attractive hat 
to wear. 

Now, Scouts, get out your pack for August, 
have a good husky Scout get down on his hands 
and knees and then let Scout Abe and Scout 
Bill fasten a pack to his back with the Sour- 
dough Diamond Hitch. This will make great 
fun at any time your troop is giving demonstra- 
tions, and if you cinch up the pack too tight 
your horse is sure to kick, but don’t mind that. 
Throw up your hats and shout 

LET ’ER BUCK! 


*No details of pack saddle are shown. 
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Whether it’s three months or three weeks here’s 
a way to record your fun and enjoy it 


OU’RE right in the 
middle of vacation 
now—having a grand and glori- 
ous time. Swimming... sailing 
. .. fishing . . . beach parties. 
Each day brings more good times. 


Exciting things are happening 
one after the other. New friends 
join in on the fun. Places you’ve 
never been before are visited and 
explored. You’re enjoying it all 
from beginning to end. That’s 
just what vacations are for. 


But how long will these good 
times last? Chances are you’ve 
only one month left. Certainly 
you don’t want to trust these 
enjoyable experiences to memo- 
ries that grow less and less dis- 
tinct each year. You want to be 
able to keep them alive—to re- 
call them in all their glorious de- 
tail many times afterward. Here’s 
a way you can. 


Take plenty of snapshots of 
the places you go—the things 


again many times after 


you do—the sights you see. Then 
whenever you want you can 
“drag” them out—look them 
over—and enjoy again these va- 
cation thrills each snapshot will 
recall. It’s a “cinch”—all fun 
and no trouble. 


As for not owning a Kodak— 
really, there’s no excuse for it. 
Every day of your life, probably, 
you pass stores that sell them. 
The cost is whatever you want 
to pay. There’s a genuine East- 
man camera, the Brownie, as low 


as $2, and Kodaks from $5 up. 


And every Eastman camera 
makes excellent snapshots. Par- 
ticularly the Modern Kodaks. 
Many have lenses so fast that 
you don’t have to wait for sun- 
shine. Rain or shine, indoors or 
out, summer or winter, everyone 
can take good pictures with these 
marvelous new Kodaks. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Kodak Film in the fa- 

miliar yellow box is de- 
pendably uniform. It has speed 
and wide latitude. Which simply 
means it reduces the danger of 
under- and over-exposure. It gets 
the picture. Expert photo finishers 
are ready in every community to 
develop and ‘print your films 
quickly and skilfully. 


Begin now, or continue, to take 
those snapshots you can show 
your friends next fall, back at 
school. 


*KODAK# 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 


» » » 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 120 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obli- 


ation, the booklet telling me about the 
odern Kodaks. 
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FIRST saw Peter McLaren a couple of weeks ago, at 
a Scout Camporee. He was balanced on a sixteen- 
inch log with a long, double-edged ax swinging slowly 
between his legs as if nervously waiting to spring 
into action. 
Scouts were hastily crowding around the raised platform, 
and a thin Scout near me turned: 
“They say this man’s a world champion speed chopper. 
Keep your eye on him,” he said, pulling a watch out of his 
et. 
—* all did just that, for suddenly the six-foot tall figure, 
stripped down to gym shirt, sent his ax shoulder high and let it 
fall with a sharp, perfectly aimed blow that sent the blade 
biting with a clean 
slice into the huge log. 
The ax rose again, and 




















once more it fell. 
Then, as it rhythmi- 
cally continued its up 
and down flashing, 
huge wedge-like chips 
began to fly out of the 


Of a sudden, with- 
out missing the even 
beat of a stroke, Peter 
McLaren did a right- 
about face on his pre- 
carious perch, and at- 
tacked the great log 
from the opposite side. 
Again the smooth tim- 
ing of the flashing ax, 
a final bite, and the 
log fell apart—cut 
through. 

- “Gosh, a minute 

and a half!” said the 
thin Scout, who stood 
next to me, watch in 
hand. “And will you 
look at that log? Cut 
as clean As if he’d used a razor!”’ 

A few minutes later, standing more than forty feet away from 
a heavy upright plank on which a thin stick had been nailed 
crosswise, Peter McLaren, eyes riveted on that little cross 
stick about nine inches long, hurled his ax through the air 
past the amazed crowd. When it thudded to rest, the ax had 
cut the thin cross stick in half and hung embedded in the heavy 
upright plank. A bull’s-eye from forty-two feet! 

“Only world’s champion!” exclaimed the Scout with the 
watch. “Say, I’d call him a magician!” 

Half an hour later, a dozen Scouts were trying to imitate 
McLaren’s magic and, from ten or fifteen feet away, were 
throwing their Scout axes at the heavy plank with consider- 
able success, while McLaren himself was sitting on the doorstep 
of a pioneer log cabin telling about his chopping experiences. 

From Australia to America, this champion has been all 
over the world showing his ax skill, and he not only has started 
log-chopping contests in such lumber centers as Montana, 
where the University forestry school each year trains college 
choppers and stages a meet, but he also has opened chopping 
contests among Philadelphia, Washington and St. Louis Scouts, 
a new sport that promises to prove popular at Scout camps. 

Between times, he goes around the country cutting through 
logs in less than two-thirds the best time of local champions. 
Out of 200 matches over the country in the past year, Peter 
McLaren found only four men who could cut a log in less than 
twice the time it took him. In twenty years, not a man has 
been able even to tie him, much less beat him, from an even 
start! 

French Joe, a lumberjack of Klamath Falls, Oregon, gave 
this champion ax-wielder his best race from scratch. Cutting 
hard logs that measured twenty inches in diameter, the pair 
went to it in the rare air of a high altitude. And in spite of the 





Correct angle for 
stone and ax 
blade 





















Peter McLaren shows you 
how to sharpen your ax (left). 
First position for honing the 
edge (above). Second position 
for honing the edge (right). 
With a single bit ax or Scout 
ax proceed in the same way. 
This is the first position for 
ing 


fact that McLaren found it harder to chop there than in any 
other place in the world, he finished his log in three minutes 
and fifty-three seconds, while it took French Joe five minutes 
and nine seconds to cut through his. 


This champion is modest. But I managed to get from him 
a story that he told with a smile, about a one-handed race 
against an ex-Maine guide. ‘We staged the contest last 
week in Albany, N. Y., on sixteen-inch logs. The ex-guide 
used two hands, and I used one. We got off to an even start, 
and I finished the log in two minutes and forty-five seconds. 
My competitor quit after cutting about half-way through 
his log.” 

He has had many experiences like that, where local cham- 
pions have suggested all kinds of queer handicaps and lost 
anyhow. And McLaren tells about them in the briefest pos- 
sible way. For example: 

“TI once took on a chop in Bogalusa, Louisiana, that was 
slated to be a relay race with six negroes. I was to cut six 
logs while each of the others was to cut one apiece. I was a log 
ahead when they got into an argument on their fourth log and 
quit. I finished the six.” 


|. yee the queerest chop of all took place at Ely, Minnesota, 
where McLaren was matched against a big Finn. ‘The 
Mayor of the town, acting as judge and referee, insisted in 
spite of all protests that we chop according to American prize 
ring rules like a boxing match. That is, we were to chop three 
minutes and rest a minute. 

“So the Finn and I started off in what was probably the 
only bout of its kind ever staged in the world. But the logs 
were only thirteen inches in diameter, and I cut mine in forty 
seconds, beating the Finn in the very first round.” 

The magician of the ax was a boy when he started his chop- 
ping career. He had begun practicing years before with the 
idea of building up his health, and from his home on his fath- 
er’s farm near Melbourne, Australia, he watched the great 
yearly carnivals and contests which had first started about 
1888 in Tasmania, a small island just south of the Australian 
mainland. When he was only sixteen he entered his first 
match, in a town near home, and walked off with first prize! 

From then, until in 1906 at the age of twenty-two he won 
what is considered the world’s championship on twenty-inch 
logs, cutting underhand—which means standing on the log 
in bare feet and chopping through—he competed in at least 
200 handicap contests, was placed in practically all of them, 
for two years always chopped as scratch man, and won seventy 
first places. 

Here is a picture of just what such a record means. It 
comes out of a newspaper telling about the most recent cham- 
pionships in Tasmania: 
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- Putting Magic Into Axes 


“All parts of Tasmania and several of the mainland states | 
were represented among the competitors. From Trownutta 
in the Far Northwest, from the Huon, from the East Coast, 
and from Waratah; from Victoria, New South Wales, and even 
from far-away Western Australia and Queensland, entries 
were received. It would be impossible to find in the whole 
of the Commonwealth finer specimens of manhood. Tall, 
square-shouldered and muscular, with their arms and necks 
tanned from exposure to the sun, they formed a pleasing pic- 
ture as they stood at their blocks, axes in hand, eagerly await- 
ing the word ‘Go.’ 3 

“One could not help admiring their splendid physiques. 
How health-giving an occupation these men follow was ap- 
parent from the fact 
that among the lead- 
ing competitors were 
men well over forty 
years. ‘One who swung 
the ax yesterday was 
fifty-nine years of age, 
and another fifty-eight. 
Some of them have 
been competing for 
upwards of _ thirty 
years, and although 
their hair is well tinged 
with gray their vigor 
and stamina remain 
unimpaired. And it is 
safe to state that in 
this sport there are 
fewer competitors 
guilty of unsportsman- 
like conduct than in 
many others. 

“To anyone who 
takes an intelligent in- 
terest in athletics, it 
would be impossible to 
conceive anything 
much more thrilling 
than a closely con- 
tested chopping contest. Yesterday’s provided several thrill- 
ing finishes; and the roar of the crowds, as they urged their 
favorites to increased efforts, could be heard far.” 

People come from miles around to see even small contests, 
and it is not unusual for a town of 1,600 people to hold a 
carnival attended by 3,100. Peter McLaren himself walked 
thirty miles when he was a boy just to see Tom Pettitt, in 
McLaren’s opinion the cleverest and most resourceful chopper 
ever to swing an ax. 


w= thousands of people wandered among the exhibits 
of the Scout Camporee, a crowd of Scouts surrounded 
Peter McLaren and watched him sharpen to a razor edge six 
axes in preparation for a three-team Scout log-chopping contest. 
Using a slightly worn file, he stroked back towards the ax head 
and pressed only on the forward stroke. He worked slowly, 
keeping the surface wet and getting a fan-shaped effect by 
filing level from about half an inch from the edge to a point 
three inches back from the edge. He did this on both sides 
of the ax face before filing a gradual taper half an inch from the 
edge itself, to throw chips clear of the ax. 

Then from a pocket of his red and black-checked lumber 
shirt, he took out a much used fine grit stone. “Some fellows 
never bother to hone an ax,” he told the crowd, “‘so they always 
have to work harder and longer than the fellows who put 
a hone to the blade every time they use theirs. All you have 
to do is wet the ax blade, hold the blade away from you, and 
rub the stone with an outward circular motion, first on one 
side to turn the burr or wire edge over and then on the other 
side to cut the burr off. 

“A honed ax will cut fast all day, while an edge with the burr 
left on will flatten out, slow you up, and make the blade crumble 

‘Concluded on page 50) 
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motion of stone 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


For a Rainy Day— 


When rain keeps Boy Scouts in camp, under cover, it provides 
the time for the many things they have to do in order to keep 


up with the other fellows. 
ects, among other things, which every Scout will find helpful. 


Don’t Forget the Boy Scout 
Diary 


You should have a Diary, too, for camp 
and hikes. 15c each 


The New Boy Scout Raincoat 


In style, the new Raincoat somewhat 
resembles the Aviation Coat which has 
gained great favor with out-of-doors men 
as an over-garment. It is fitted with a 
convertible collar which can be buttoned 
snugly around the neck. It has an all- 
around belt and straps at the end of 
sleeves. 

The material is an olive green fabric 
treated with a special waterproofing 
process. It is guaranteed not to. stick, 
crack or leak. 

The new Raincoat is absolutely water- 
proof and thoroughly windproof. 


No. 607 Price, $7.00 


Bathing Suits 


An athletic two-piece style white worsted 
shirt and blue worsted trunks. 

It possesses style and comfort combined 
with soft, durable material. Proportioned 
and cut to give absolute freedom without 
binding or sagging whether wet or dry. 
Shirt and trunks are made of medium- 
weight pure worsted. 


No. 604 Boys’ Sizes, 26-34 $2.95 
No. 605 Men’s Sizes, 34-44 3.40 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hike and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Samson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout should 
have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Materials for Making Five-Foot 
Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5 feet; 4% dozen ferrule arrow heads; 4 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; waterproof 
glue for six arrows; piece of beeswax; gray 
flax for bow string. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 


More than 475,000 copies of the new 

Boy Scout Handbook have already been 

sold. Every Scout should have the new 

book in order to be up with his fellow 
Scouts. 


Get a copy today. It costs 50c.: 


ITISGREAT SPORT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


Canoeing, Merit 
Badge Pamphlets 


The new revised edition 
of the Canoeing Merit 
Badge Pamphlet gives the 
most up-to-date and au- 
thoritative information on 
the subject of canoeing. 


No. 3811 20c each 


Camping, Merit 
Badge Pamphlets 


The Camping Merit 
Badge Pamphlet has been 
completely revised and is 
a real camping manual in 
itself. 


No. 3256 20c each 


Camp Nature Lore 


A series of illustrated leaflets... Prac- 
tical, helpful. Subjects include camping, 
cooking, sanitation, handicraft, water 
supply, campcraft devices. 


No. 3463 15c each 


What Happened at Camp 


A mighty fine little book for the camp- 
ing season. Just the thing for -special 
awards for camp proficiency, Patrol 
and Troop honors. 


No. 3023 Price, 20c 


Song Book 


Rollicking new words to old music and 
catchy new music to Boy Scout songs. 
Contains best of the National patriotic 
songs and hymns for Scout services. 
Over 200 songs. 124 pages. Size 5% x 
84. 


No. 3399 Each, 60c 


Requirements for the Second 
Class Scout 


Thirty-six pages, illustrated. Prepared 
with idea of helping Scouts meet their 
Second Class Requirements. 


No. 3022 Each, 20c 


Requirements for the First 
Class Scout 


Twenty-four pages dealing in detail 
with First Class Scout Requirements, 
with practical suggestions on how to 
pass them. Contains a valuable article 
on Map work. 


No. 3021 Each, 20c 


Boy Scouts 


National Headquarters, 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This page suggests books and pro}- 


Scouts’ Memory Book 


A Kodak photograph album bound in 
very fine leatherette, handsome and 
durable. Beautifully relieved in gold 
and green on front cover. Album con- 
structed in binder ‘form allowing for 
additions as collection grows. A real 
Scout’s diary to be illustrated with the 
Scout’s own pictures. Size 714 x 12 inches. 


No. 3676 Each, $2.50 


Insect Life 


One of the Merit Badge Series. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Authoritative. 


No. 3741 $1.50 
Leather Skins 


To a Scout there is no satisfaction to 
compare with that of really producing 
something useful with his own hands. 
Leather Handicraft gives special satis- 
faction, for there is not only joy in the 
finished product there is joy all along the 
way! Scouts like working with leather. 
These leather skins are of a specially 
processed leather provided for just such 
handicraft activity. Colors, brown, red, 
yellow, blue, green and gray. Each skin 
has a surface of approximately six square 
feet, from which eighty to ninety three- 
inch disks may be made. 


No. 1295 $5.00 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, 
the name of the article, and, when necessary, 
state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary to 
send currency, have the letter registered, if 
possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Bead Work Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are 
interested in making beaded watch-fobs, 
head-bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 
real Indian beads of many colors, together 
with a spool of wax silk, four special un- 
breakable needles and instruction sheets. 


No. 1144 Complete, $1.25 


of America 


Pacific Coast: 
583 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Retail Store: 
Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Milk- the Builder 


ONE QUART 
OF MILK IN 
RGY FOOD 





% lb. Beefsteak 


€E iszs M 4.1. Ce. 


Each of these foods has its own value. The comparison is only for “‘energy value™ 
—the property which gives the body strength and power to carry on its activities. 


open upon a strange world his de- 

mand is for food—food that will 
build a sturdy body. Nature provides 
milk for his needs. In milk are found in 
right proportion all the many kinds of 
food required in the business of body- 
building. Throughout babyhood and 
youth the elements contained in milk 
are essential to sound growth. 


As a general rule, milk should not be 
regarded asa beverage to be taken when 
thirsty, like water. It is a food and 
should be sipped (eaten) slowly. In 
milk are found a greater number of the 
materials prcchah ¢ by the body than in 
any other one food. 


Milk contains minerals from which the 
bones and teeth are made, elements 
which produce strong muscles—as well 
as vitamins to assist growth and to 
ward off disease. There is no part 
of the body which it does not 
nourish. 


The boys and girls who have milk regu- 
larly all through childhood have a better 
foundation of health—more rugged 
bodies to carry them through life— 
than those who have little or no milk. 


Frens the ‘moment baby’s eyes 


A quart of milk a day, in some form, 
should be the rule for every child all 
through the growing period. A few 
children have a real or imagined aver- 
sion to milk. But the doctor may find 


a sate 


that they can take it and enjoy it if 
served as cocoa or in soups, sauces, cus- 
tards, puddings, or frozen desserts. 


Encourage your boys and girls to appre- 
ciate milk. Make them understand that 
for most people it is the finest all-around 
food in the world. Tell them what it 
will do for their bodies. Children love 
es. Teach them the game of body- 
uilding. Protein “bricks” for strong 
muscles; lime “bricks” for bones.and 
teeth; milk sugar “bricks” and fat 
“bricks” for energy and warmth. 


Not only is milk a builder—it is a re- 
pairer, as well. That is why it is impor- 
tant that adults also should have a regu- 
lar supply—not so much as children— 
but a pad or two a day or the equiva- 
lent amount served with other foods. 
Milk is a great help to men and women 
who want to keep strong, vigorous 
and youthful. But remember that milk 
has so much food value that when 
added to the diet a smaller quantity 
of other foods may be sufficient. 


To take milk regularly is 
the surest and easiest way 
of making certain that you 
give your body the vari- 
ety of food materials it 
needs to keep you in good 
physical condition. 


Give milk to the children 
and—take it yourself. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany wishes to pel the importance 
of getting clean milk and keeping it clean 
. after it reaches the home. Much of the 
difficulty in bringing babies safely throu 
their second summer comes from the tu 
dangers which lie in impure milk or 
milk improperly ca for — milk left 
uncovered or without sufficient ice 
protection. 


Find out whether or not the milk you certified, it is advisable that you past 
buy comes from a_ dairy where every your milk at home. C lete and simp! 





pr has been used to keep 
the milk free from inati fr 
the time of milking to its delivery. 





trom 





and towns demand that 
milk must i 
special certificates of quality are issued 
upon convincing evidence of clean and 
safe handling and the testing of cattle for 
sone ¥ lad h i f 
recognition are glad to show copies o' 
dairy reports upon whi special 
certificates are issued. 


If your milk supply is not pasteurized or 


directions together with other valuable 
information will be found in our booklet, 
88-B, “All About Milk”. It will be mailed 
free upon request to the Booklet rt- 
ment, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- a} 


ractically all 
be pasteurized. In some cities 


iries which have su 








Many of the great dairies, realizing the } 

difficulties of safe-guarding every tle of pany, 1 ison Avenue, New York City. P 

milk during the hours in transit, take no 

chances and pasteurize it. Many cities HALEY FISKE, President. 
Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest intheW orld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 












Lone Scout Adult Friend 


NE of the most recent 
developments in the Lone 
Scout program is the selection 
of a Lone Scout Friend and 
Guide. All Lone Scouts now 
have the opportunity of select- 
ing the most oustanding man 
in the community and asking 
him to become a Lone Scout 
Adult Friend. You will need 
this man friend to be respon- 
sible for your tests for advancement in the 
various ranks and degrees of Scouting. He 
; Will sign your recommendations before they 
| are submitted to the local Court of Honor. 
Cecil S. Keesling, Campbell, Calif., was very 
enthusiastic over the idea and immediately 
| chose Harry C. Smith as the man whom he 
wanted to call-his friend through life. Mr. 
Smith is the postmaster of Campbell, editor of 
the Campbell Press and President of the 
Campbell Chamber of Commerce, as well as a 
member of the Kiwanis Club. He was im- 
pressed by the idea of having a young Lone 
| Scout ask for his friendship, and despite the 
fact that he is a very busy man, he accepted. 
Picture of Lone 
Scout Keesling 
|with his friend 
| Harry C. Smith is 
shown on this page. 
Cecil is a very 
active Lone Scout, 
being editor of the 
Westerner (for- 
merly the Wild 
Life Protector), 
has his own print- 
shop, is a senior in 
high school, man- 
ager of the high 
school semi- 
monthly paper, 
and assistant 
manager of the 
school annual. 











The 


Lone Scout 
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Perry E. Piper to Receive 
Certificate of Heroism 


FAGLE SCOUT PERRY E. 

PIPER, Sumner, IIL, 
through his Degree training as 
a Lone Scout and his “Pre- 
paredness” was able to save 
the life of Elmer Corrie, Venice, 
Ill., in August, 1926, when he 
was drowning in 16 feet of 
water with a swift current. 
Scout Piper heard his pal call 
for help, and before he could swim the fifty 
yards to the rescue Elmer had gone down for 
a third time. Elmer was frightened and 
grasped his rescuer, but by using the hair 
grasp Perry was able to get him to shore. He 
then used artificial respiration on his patient 
and when he gained consciousness, carried him 
to a near-by house. The National Court of 
Honor has conferred upon him its Certificate 
of Heroism. At the time of the rescue Perry 
was 14 years old and Corrie 12. 


Dirt Is a Scout’s Enemy 


Goop health is the basis of Scout achieve- 

ment and of a man’s success in life. What 
we do, think, are, 
and achieve is de 
termined by what 
our health is. Out 
of dirt we get the 
germs and causes 
for most of human 
ills—therefore dirt 
and disease germs 
constitute Amer- 
ica’s greatest and 
most deadly ene- 
mies. Lone Scouts 
in unison with all 
other Scouts of our 
land, 800,000 
strong, are called 
to the colors to 
fight the enemies. 








No Scout job of 





Why not ask 
your Scout Execu- 
tive for the accep- 
tance blank to be 
signed by your Scout Adult Friend? If not 
under Local Council supervision, write direct 
to the National Office for the blank. Choose 
your Adult Friend and get into the game. 
Cecil finds that it makes Scout work much 
more interesting. 


Lone Scout Exhibit at National 
Convention 
THE Fifth National Training Conference of 

Scout Executives will be held from Sep- 
tember sth to 12th at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. This meeting is held only 
once every two years; it is attended by pro- 
fessional Scout Executives and other officials 
interested in work for boys. This is the place 
to make one of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions to Lone and Rural Scouting that we will 
have this year. Weare asking all friends of Lone 
Scouting and Rural Scouting to cooperate with 
us in getting a strong exhibit and some Scouts 
trained to dramatize the Rural Scout Work at 
this event. Our National Council Chief Dele- 
gate, Roy W. McDonald, will assist National 
Department of Rural Scouting in the develop- 
ment and carrying out of this program. 

We want dramatized exhibits along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. Use of rope work on farm animals and 
with farm things. 

2. First-aid application to farm animals. 

3. Fire prevention and fire protection exhibits for 
rural communities. 

4. Craft demonstrations of useful things for 
the farm and rural home, such as bird houses, 
milk stools, ladders, rural camp equipment, 
pruning exhibits, tree surgery exhibits, insect, 
plant, and’ tree control work, together with many 
others that will apply to rural areas made by 
Rural Scouts. 

We are asking every Lone Scout in America 
to not only do, personally, what he can to 
make this exhibit a success, but to encourage 
other Lone Scouts in the community to start 
at once, and get at least one fine piece of 
exhibit work ready to report to O. H. Benson, 
Department of Rural Scouting, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Cecil S. Keesling with his Lone Scout Adult Friend, 
Harry C. Smith, of Campbell, Calif. 


achievement is 
more important. 
The health of a 
UM community is 
maintained by removal of all dirt to prevent 
the breeding of the countless millions of germs, 
flies, mosquitoes and insect pests. Insist on 
clean food, clean milk, clean air at all hours of 
day and night, clean water, clean thinking, clean 
words and clean habits of conduct. Supplement 
this program of cleanliness by the application of 
the Scout Oath and Law, by eating properly 
balanced foods at regular intervals, exercising 
and sleeping in the open. Proper rest, regular 
work, regular and proper sleep, plenty of sun- 
light, freedom from injurious habits, known as 
indolence, smoking, use of intoxicants, harmful 
drugs, and all forms of dissipation—poor health 
due to violation of any of the laws of health 
often leads to crime and surely to defeat. 


Blazing the Trail 
By Charles McClelland, Jr., L. S. D., L. S. O. 
MONG the army of Scouts who read this 
article perhaps there are many who, 
like the writer, are blazing the trail alone. 
Although I have accomplished no great feat 
I wish to tell my experience as a blazer of the 
Lone Scout Trail. 

I live in a rural district thirty-five miles 
from the nearest Boy Scout Troop. It is im- 
possible to belong even to a local Lone Scout 
Tribe. I have had only one Lone Scout com- 
panion and he has recently left this vicinity. 

This may sound like a “‘hard-luck story,” but 
it isn’t. Iam merely stating the facts to let you 
know that I am truly blazing the trail alone. 
But am I discouraged? No! Not in the least 

I joined the B. S. A., November 12, 1926 
Since then I have passed all the degrees, wor? 
the L. S. O., and have gotten a nice start to- 
ward literary achievement. 

Doubtless many boys have achieved as 
much or more under like circumstances per- 
haps in less time. However, that is of little 
consequence, as the object of this article is not 
to boast but to boost. 

Is it not wonderful that a boy may live 
where it is impossible to form a Troop or trike 
and yet belong to the grand old Boy Scouts of 
America? It is a privilege which every rural 
boy should cherish. 


August 
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Aces, all Aces! 


The September issue of BOys’ LIFE will be a 
SPECIAL AVIATION NUMBER 


Here are a few of the aces from the best aviation 
issue for boys ever published: 

: Commander Richard E. Byrd will have an article 
on his coming trip to the South Pole! Remember his 
account last year of the transatlantic trip of the 
** America.” a 

Looking Ahead from the Los Angeles is the 
forecast of Commander E. C. Rosendahl, captain of 
our leviathan of the air. He discusses the trans- 
atlantic flights of giants of the air that will take place 
this fall. 

Do West Point cadets fly? Read Out of the 
Clouds, by P. N. Strong. Cadet Leslie this time 
takes to the air. 

Ground Birds, by R. F. Whitfield, sees the take-off 
of three young chaps in a series of thrilling exploits. 

Imagine a pilot who was unafraid to go up in the air, 
but had an uncontrollable fear of coming down. 
T. Shaver tells a most gripping story. 

Who doesn’t want to ‘build a great prize-winning 
model plane! Complete |plans for building the Jaros 
model which holds the world’s record for distance and 
duration marks will be presented. 


All in the September Issue 
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12 Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please 


send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years 
(cross out two), beginning with the...........-. number. 
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CHROME 





The Watch Dog 
ty 


Power 


CHROME, a preservative, guards 
power when your Burgess ‘‘Super B”’ 
Batteries are not in use. Thus extra life 
and service are added. The valuable 
properties of Chrome in lengthening 
battery life were long known to sci- 
entists, but it remained for Burgess 
engineers to discover the secret of uti- 
lizing Chrome in battery construction. 


The year’s noteworthy achievement in 
radio enjoyment and economy is the 
Burgess “‘Super B*’ Batteries : 


*““SUPER B”’ 
No. 22308 


is a medium size heavy- 

duty 45-volt battery de- 

signed for general, 
aro use. 


**SUPER B”’ 
No. 21308 


is the largest size Burgess 

heavy-duty 45-volt bat- 

tery—made especially for 

heavy-current consum- 
ing sets. 


These two “‘Super B”’ Batteries answer 
practically all radio set requirements. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
InCanada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


BURGESS 
“SUPER B” 
BATTERIES 








A Treasure Chest and a Contest 


By “Uncle Bill’? Wood 


ES, sir, it’s all because I came up here to 
the country a month ahead of time. I 
was lying around on the grass thinking about 
going back to work and of you fellows with 
nothing to do all summer. The first couple 
of days it seemed so funny not to have to do 
anything, I was wondering what I would do, 
and then it came to me. “A bright idea, yes, 
sir, and they’ll like it,” I said to myself. 

I decided to make a specially good treasure 
chest, a real one of all new, hardwood, with 
fancy trimmings and a strong lock. This will 
be a prize for the fellow who writes the best 
composition on the relation of woodworking 
to scouting. Below this the rules of the con- 
test are printed and there’s a picture of the 
prize. Not to compliment myself, but just to 
make you want the chest, I’m telling you it isa 
real one. I hate to give it away and about a 
dozen people have already asked for it. It’s 
the wood that makes it more than the work on 
it. It’s so pretty. Honestly, I hope a regular 
fellow gets it. 

















Fig. 1 
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The purpose of the contest is to get your 
ideas of the place this woodworking has in the 
scout program. We think it’s an important 
place, or we wouldn’t be spending so much time 
onit. What do you think? Put your thoughts 
on paper, about 500 words, and send them in. 

There are at least eleven different merit 
badges for which tools must be used. There 
are probably others where they would help. 
Then, as we’ve said before, the first and second 
class requirements of woodworking or handi- 
craft also call for the use of tools. All of these 
tests are listed in the pamphlet you have telling 
““How to Use and Keep Tools.” 

Woodworking helps a scout by making him 
coordinate his hands and his head in useful 
tasks. It prepares him to help in many emer- 
gencies and conditions, such as building a raft, 
staking a camp, building an outdoor kitchen, 
relief building or other woodwork. It makes 
it easier for him when he is a man and has his 
own home to do the many little jobs he need 
not and can not afford to hire a special workman 
for. Through all of these things it gives him the 
joy of creating and doing something real and it 
helps him to save money and time. 

Now I hope I have not said too much. I 
know you have thought of these things before 
and can think of many more. Elaborate upon 
them in your own way and tell of instances, if 
you can, in which this kind of preparation, in 
its small way, has helped a boy or man to be a 
better scout. We'll be glad to see any of your 
themes and to consider them with all the 
others for this small prize. 

We must get back to the job in hand. I said 
I had made two chests. Yes, I knew the aver- 
age fellow could not get perfect lumber, as I did, 
for an expensive chest and would not want to 


bother with it. It was just something I did in 
my spare time. But the real thing for this 
month is a dandy little treasure chest made 
out of an old packing case. This is much easier 
than some of the other things we’ve made this 
year. 

The case I found on a neighbor’s wood-pile 
measured 201% x 13% inches outside and it was 
734 inches deep. It came with a dozen and a 
half cans of beans. It had no cover, but it was 
better to make one because it had to be deep 
like that on a flat-top trunk. You can find a 
case similar to this and use it in the same 
way. 

Cut strips of wood % or 34 inch thick and 
1% inches wide to reenforce the corners. 
Nail or screw these as in the diagram on each 
of the corners. It will take eight. Place the 
ones on the front and back even with the 
corners and place the end ones overlapping the 
others. This is just on the bottom of the box, 
do not bother with the cover, or top, yet. When 
you have the strips on the corners reenforce 
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all around the bottom with a strip the same 
as the ones on the corners. 

Then in the middle of the front and back 
put a strip like a strap going all the way 
around. Another one will be put across the 
top to complete the strap. The chest now 
looks like Fig. 1. 

Take boards the same thickness as the box 
you are using and make a top to fit. This 
should be about two inches deep. With 
dimensions like those for the box I found the 
pieces necessary are two 20% inches long and 
2 inches wide for front and back; two 
125 inches long (allowing for the thickness of 
the front and back pieces to complete the 
width of 1344 inches) and 2 inches wide; then 
two boards 2014 x 656 inches for the top. 
These can be put together with plain butt 
joints, the top over all and the ends within the 
front and back. 

Now put strips on the corners as you did 
on the bottom half and reenforce the ends 
with strips as in the picture. Put the strap 
across the middle and over the front and back 
edges to meet those on the sides and you are 
ready to put on the hinges and hasp to lock it up. 

Three small butts or hinges must be used 
on the corner and middle straps. If you use 
butts you will have to mortise these into the 
wood so the cover will shut tight. If you use 
hinges you can put them on the outside with 
screws where they show. 

The chest is done unless you want to deco- 
rate it with some iron straps or corners. This 
is not necessary though and will not improve it 
much since a type of strong box has been made 
with the wooden strips taking the place of the 
iron. It.is simpler this way and very attrac- 
tive and sturdy. 





WIN this Hand-Made, Black Walnut TREASURE CHEST 





Size 24x14 x 16 inches. 

All pure black walnut 
except bottom of spruce. 

Bound with brass. 

Fitted with heavy pad- 
lock and keys. 

Worth $35—$4o. 








You have a chance to 
win it free. Write 500 
words telling what you 
think WOODWORKING 
has to do with SCOUT- 
ING. 

This Treasure Chest, 
made by Uncle Bill Wood, 
will be given to the 
Boys’ LirE reader who 
writes the best composi- 
tion on the subject 








The Relation of Woodworking to Scouting 


All boys eighteen or under may compete. 


All papers must be neatly written or type- 


written on one side of the paper only, signed with name, age and address and postmarked 


before August 15 to 


Uncle Bill Wood, c/o Boys’ ‘Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Contest closes August 15, 1928. 


No entries mailed after that date will be considered. Any 


reader of Boys’ Lirr, not over eighteen years old, whether a Boy Scout or not, may try for 


the Trea ure Chest. 
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HOOT to KILL! 


... in the 
Battle wzth 


Germs 





And you will—if you use these first 
aid cartridges! They are death to germs 
—they prevent infection and blood 
poisoning. Use one every time you or 
your buddy suffers a cut or bruise. 
Each cartridge contains: 


1 An antiseptic bullet 
to kill germs. 


2 Ashell of Band-Aid 
to protect the 
wound from other 
germs, 





This is how you use these cartridges: 


Just brush the hurt with 
( the antiseptic (2% Mer- 

curochrome). That de- 

stroys germs. Then... 


Cover the hurt with Band- 
Aid—gauze and adhesive 
tape in one. It goes on 
quickly—and stays on! 
Neat—and never gets in 
theway.Itkeepsthewound 
from other infection! 


‘ 


Here’s the cartridge box that carries 
these first aid cartridges: 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


This handy kit weighs no more than a 
handkerchief. It takes up no more 
space in your pocket than a watch. 
Yet it contains four complete cartridges 
—four sure shots against infection! 


Add this kit to your equipment—keep 
it ready for instant use! Scouts every- 
where use it and praise it. It costs 
only 25c. Ask your druggist to show 
it to you! 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Spin a Rope 


By Ed Dodd 


OPE spinning or rope work is possibly 
one of our oldest American sports, and the 
lariat, or the “throw rope” as it is called in 
Wyoming, was one of the most deadly weapons 
used on the frontier. It was and is one of the 
chief and pleasantest forms of amusement 
among cowboys. 
For rope spinning, No. 12 sash-cord has 
proved to be cheapest and most satisfactory, 
and the average boy fifteen or sixteen years 


old should buy at least fifteen to eighteen feet 


for trick spinning. This 
should cost somewhere 


fingers of both hands, as in Fig. 4, and the 
wrist of the right hand continues to keep the 
honda in a fast circular motion, as shown in 
Fig. 3. The movement, after the rope has 
reached the right position, should be entirely 
from the wrist and not from the shoulder or 
elbow, since this gives much better balance. 
Now, the running end of A should be constantly 
turned in the fingers as the loop spins, this to 
prevent tangling, and should the rope begin to 
kink it is because you are not turning the run- 
ning end fast enough. 
In Fig. 6 we have a 





in the neighborhood of 
5oc to 75c—a very small 
sum in consideration of 
the amount of pleasure 
derived therefrom. 
These ropes may be pur- 
chased at a hardware 
store, and a loop or 
honda tied in one end, 
as shown in Fig. 8 in the 
diagram below. This is 
merely a loop doubled 
back and held by wire or 
a leather thong. 

Now, look at Fig. 1. 
The rope, free from tan- 
gles, is held with the 
honda on the outside 
and half-way to the 
ground, as shown; the running part of the 
rope in both hands held with the ring finger 
and little finger. The loop part is held by the 
pointer finger and the middle finger, the right 
hand being turned up, the left hand being 
turned down. 

It will be noted here that the honda C is on 
the outside of the loop and in a position to be 
flipped toward the front as in Fig. 2. The 
hands should be held well apart and in sucha 
position as to keep the loop as nearly in a cir- 
cular shape as possible. The loop is now 
brought, with a quick circular movement to a 
horizontal position, the honda traveling toward 
the front from right to left in a circular motion. 
(The rope has been marked with circular 
rings to show its position in this action.) 
After the rope has been brought to this position, 
the loop part, B, is dropped by the first two 








Haid your loop thus: 
Rignt Hand 6 


Hands about 2 












A-The ruaning part of your repe. 
B-The part y bd your loop. 


1928 





Mr. James E. West, Editor of Boys’ Lire, 
watches Richard Dix, motion picture star, 
tie a sheepshank 


close-up of the hands in 
the beginning position, 
and it will be noted that 
A is the running part 
which is held in the hand 
after the loop is spinning 
and that B is part of 
the circular loop itself. 

Ability to perform this 
small spin will come after 
a short amount of prac- 
tice, and the operator will 
learn to get inside the 
loop several different 
ways, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 9. After he 
is in, he may perform 
tricks as shown in 7 
and s. 

In No. 10 we have what is known as a loop 
spin, a loop standing up and rolling along the 
ground. 

These simple rope tricks are the foundation 
for a great variety of spins and turns which the 
operator will learn after a certain amount of 
practice. 

After the Scout has learned to throw the 
loop from Fig. 1 into Fig. 2, and finally to Fig. 3, 
he has learned fully three-fourths of the trick, 
since these operations form the base for any 
repertoire of tricks he may conceive. 

Rope spinning is fascinating and is a most 
spectacular activity for scout rallies, stunt 
nights and other gatherings of similar nature, 
and, as in all activities of this kind, it is merely 
a matter of practice, and one hour a day for 
thirty days will turn out a very fair rope 
spinner. Good luck! 










A Boy’s 


Own Light 


THE 
EVEREADY 
BOY SCOUT 


FLASHLIGHT 


Every bey who knows his flash- 
lights will want this special light- 
maker—the new Eveready Flash- 
light, made-to-order for Boy 
Scouts. It certainly is a good- 
looking light—olive-drab to match 
the uniform and neatly decorated 
with the official insignia. 


It has all kinds of special fea- 
tures. You can focus it to give any 
kind of light you want — from a 
long-range searchlight beam to a 
broad white light. The clip on the 
back fastens the flashlight to your 
belt or shirt pocket and leaves 
your hands free. You'll appreciate 
that every time you need both 
your hands to do something in the 
dark. The ring-hanger on the end 
lets you hang this light up any- 
where, and it snaps back out of 
the way when not in use. 
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The only official 
flashlight for Boy 
Scouts. Eveready 
Flashlight No. 2697. 






Like all Eveready Flashlights, 
the Boy Scout Flashlight has a 
safety-lock switch that prevents 
accidental lighting and wasting of 
current. It is designed so that you 
can have steady light or off-and- 
on light, as you want it. 

See and try this special boy’s 
flashlight yourself. Ask for Ever- 
eady No. 2697, the official Boy 
Scout Flashlight. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO.,: Inc. 
New York UEC] San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





FLASHLIGHTS 


& BATTERIES 
-they last longer 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


















TO KEEP YOUR 
RIFLE ACCURATE 


VERY boy who owns a.22 rifle wants it to shoot 
E straight. But it’s easy to forget to clean a rifle, 
and in the old days when this happened the inside 
of the barrel rusted and the accuracy was gone. 
Remington Kleanbore Cartridges have changed that. As 


long as you shoot them, and no other kind, the inside of 
your rifle barrel will be protected from rust, corrosion, and 


pitting. You can throw your cleaning rod away. nate rte 
. HOT THAT 
You can get Kleanbore cartridges from your dealer. They 
come in a green box. There is only one Kleanbore—avoid COUNTS IS THE 
imitations. Write for free circular that tells all about these SHOTTHAT HITS” 


marvelous new cartridges. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway 


Remington, 


0 


New York City 





KLEANB 


CARTRIDGES 


RE 














: a a i a arlene ek aR 
Records Smashed! 


by this 


WORLD CHAMPION 
CHOPPER 


Peter McLaren, ina coun- 
try-wide tour defeats the 
pick of American Chop- 
pers,—beating their chop- 
ping time by more than 
two to one in most cases. 
McLaren uses the Plumb 
Axe only—in all contests. 


“@'COUTS ARE FORTUNATE,” says 
McLaren, “in having a Plumb as 
their Official Scout Axe. The Plumb 
Seout Axe has the same hard, tough 
steel that holds a keen edge, the same 
ect balance,—as the umb 
Axes with which I have set many 


chopping records.” Amazing Chopping Feats! 


“*It’s the Plumb Axe that At Booneville, Miss.: 
Scouts! Get the Axe that is always helps me - these rec- 16-inch hickory log. 
recommended by Headquarters and ~be + Competitor’s time—7 
° ; At Blytheville, Mo.: min., 48 seconds. 
by this World Champion Chopper. petitor cut a 18-inch MeLaren’s tine—2 min. 
gum log in 2 min., 30 sec. 65 seconds. ° 
McLaren same 


Toughened head for heavy pound- 
ing. Husky nail slot. Patent screw 
wedge that retightens the handle by a 
turn of the screw. Lustrous Black Head 
with the Official Emblem stamped in 
gold. Rich Red Handle, easy to iden- 

‘ tify in the woods. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


cut t 
login 47 5 
At Steele, Mo.: 
Competitor cut a 16-inch 

gum log in6 min., 40 sec. 
McLaren cut it in 1 min., 
seconds. 
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Outfitter, 


With leather sheath 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 










At Caruthersville, Mo.: 
Competitor’s time—3 
-» 40 ds. 
McLaren’s time—55 sec- 
onds. 
16-inch cottonwood log. 






The PLUMB Official Axe 
At any hardware store or Official 
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The Indian Blowgun 


(Concluded from page 35) 
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size of the animal. Scientists and other 
credible travelers who have seen blowgun 
shooting by the Macusis of Guiana or the 
Dyaks of Borneo say that fifty or sixty yards 
is an almost certain distance. 

Dr. H. H. Furness got some Dyak head- 
hunters to give an exhibition of their shooting. 
He took a potato about an inch and a half in 
diameter, set it up on a pole, and stepped off 
fifty paces. A native shot with his blowgun, 
at that range, and hit the potato with six darts 
out of ten. That would be pretty fair work for 
a rifleman, shooting offhand. 

Both the Bornean and the South American 
blowguns are fitted with a bell-shaped mouth- 
piece and with front and rear sights. The rear 
sight can be of no use in determining angle of 
fire, as it does not come up to the level of the 
shooter’s eye, but it may help to get a line shot. 

The Cherokee blowgun has neither of these 
accessories. The shooting is done by instinc- 
tive pointing aided by sighting over the ele- 
vated muzzle. The way of holding the gun is a 
surprise to visitors. A novice would naturally 
extend his left arm to support the long tube, 
just as he would with a rifle; but the Cherokee 
grasps it at the end of the breech, with both 
hands tight together, and he presses the right 
hand firmly against his mouth, in cup shape, 
| thus making his own hand the mouthpiece. 

In South America, as in Borneo and the 
Philippines, the blowgun is used in warfare 
and in hunting big game. For such service the 
darts are steeped at the point in curare or other 
quick-acting contact poison. This is fatal to 
men or animals of any size. When this poison 
enters the circulation it paralyzes the motor 
nerves and soon kills by suffocation. Our 
Indians could easily poison their darts, if they 
wanted to do so, but there is no record or 
tradition of their using the blowgun for any 
more serious purpose than hunting small game. 

The Indian fair is held every autumn, after 
the harvest is gathered, on the grounds of the 
Government school at Cherokee, N. C. It is 
primarily an exhibit, and a very creditable one, 





of agricultural and domestic products, basketry, 
pottery, wood-carving, bead-work, needlework 
and other Indian crafts. The ancient dances, 
the ball-play, archery, blowgun shooting and 
other games are picturesque features that draw 
crowds from far and near. Two thousand 
cars were parked on the athletic field when 
MacNeill and I were there, many of them bear- 
ing license plates from far distant States. 

The ball-play is an exciting game, the 
original of lacrosse, which is still played by the 
Cherokees with all the ancient ceremonials of 
dancing, fasting, scarifying, anointing, drinking 
of sacred potions and prayer by the medicine- 
man. MacNeill wrote of it: “Indian ball is 
the oldest game in America. It combines all 
the best features of a dozen games and some 
virtues of none of them. Indian ball is like 
polo; it is like football; it is like baseball; it is 
like boxing; it is like wrestling; it is like tennis; 
it is like basket-ball. But nothing is barred 
short of sheer murder. Probably only the 
Indians could be permitted to play it: they 
are the best sportsmen in the world.” 

The Eastern Band of Cherokees, as they are 
officially titled, is composed of some 2,500 
descendants of those Indian mountaineers who 
escaped to the high Smokies and hid out, 
starving but indomitable, in 1838, when 
Andrew Jackson, in defiance of the United 
States Supreme Court, seized the territory of 
the Cherokee nation and drove its owners 
into permanent exile beyond the Mississippi. 
The refugees in the Smoky Mountains were so 
hard to dislodge that they were finally allowed 
to return to their home, buy back their own 
lands with money due them from the United 
States, and there in the beautiful valley of the 
Okona Luftee we now find their descendants, 
more thanjhalf of them full-bloods, holding their 
land by tribal ownership in the ancient way, 
supporting themselves by their own labor, but 
schooled and supervised by the federal Govern- 
ment. ‘Their land adjoins the high ranges and 
primitive forests that are now being acquired 
for the Smoky Mountain National Park. 
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"Round the World on 10-Meter Radio 
(Concluded from -page 36) 








cabinet, while the remainder of the circuit is 
contained in another metallic section of the 
main cabinet. The batteries are placed out- 
side the cabinet and connect to the set through 
small bushings made of insulating material.” 
In establishing coast-to-coast contacts, at 
times fading caused the 10-meter waves to be 
momentarily lost, according to the New Jersey 
amateur. He said that from the general re- 


sults achieved between noon and 4 P. M., it 
would seem that at that time of day the ro- 
meter wave is equal to the 20-meter band for 
cross-country communication. A station at 
El Paso, Texas, registered with good intensity 
at the New Jersey receiver, which shows in a 
general way that 1o-meter waves can be used 
to cover shorter distance than transcontinental 
at certain periods of the day. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 
FOR RADIO NETWORK 





AS amount of interest has been shown by Scouts who are anxious to join 
in the Boy Scouts’ radio network. If you desire to qualify fill in this blank and mail 
it with the following information to “Sparks” Chard, Boys’ Lire Magazine, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City: 


EE ae ee meee On A ON, SE? a Ae eee OME OF ae eee 


Number of Troop........ 


CETTE LEE A. PORTE, FOS 


IIIS 55.5 2 ie cas ood cscs cab etcwacsne sds nechaedas ed 


Have you an amateur radio license 


What cities are you in touch with by radio. ..... 

NI Mak da VEGAS ois. hea w Ns ad oC edn mene bullculmcisnens 
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How long interested in radio , 


Send photo of your radio station if available. 
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WELL THEY CAN"T 
SAY THAT 1 GOTA 
COLD RECEPTION 














AvGusT may be a hot sultry month and 

all that, but if you look for, it you will 
always find a gust in August. Be it ever so 
warm we have to keep cool so that we will be 
able to give that laziest of the lazy, OLD IDLE 
FIVE MINUTES, a hot time when he arrives. 
Let’s receive him with gusto and use the gust 
in August to help blow him off our spot in the 
universe. 

Fire in the snappiest jokes you have, and 
beat him at his own game. Make it so hot for 
him that the sun’s rays will be like a shower 
of hailstones by comparison. 

For the best jokes, accepted and printed in 
this department, senders will receive a copy 
of the Boy Scout diary. No contributions 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped, 
return-addressed envelope. 


Nice Neighbors 

TENDERFOOT: What sort of neighbors have 
you? 

SECOND TENDERFOOT: Well, there’s the 
blacksmith whose engaged in forging, a car- 
penter who has done a lot of counter fitting, 
and a couple of fellows who sell iron and steel 
for a living. 





Above It 


Lapy: You look robust, are you equal to the 
task of sawing wood? 

Tramp: Equal isn’t the word, mum, I’m 
superior to it. 


No Kick Coming 
“How are you?” 
“Oh, I can’t kick.” 
“Rheumatism, eh?” 


Ventilation 


Frrst-ctass Scout: Who invented the 
hole in the doughnut? 
TENDERFOOT: Oh, some fresh-air fiend, I 


suppose. 


Healthy 

Tourist: Very healthy here, isn’t it, old 
timer? 

Otp Timer: I'll say it is. Why, stranger, 
when I first come here, I was so danged weak 
I couldn’t even stand up. They had to carry 
me around. Couldn’t eat anything, they had 
to lift me into bed and out of it. 

Tourist: Well, well, and how long have you 
lived here? 

Otp TIMER: 
born here. 


All my life, stranger, I was 





INS 


High Time 
BUILDING ForEMAN: Excuse me, but are 
you the lady wot’s singing? 
Lapy: Yes, I was singing, why? 
ForEMAN: Might I ask you not to hold the 
high notes so long, the men have knocked off 
twice mistaking it for the noon-whistle. 
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A Steady Job 
Q: What is it that everybody is doing at 
the same time? 
A: Growing older. 


Boiled in Water from Steel Springs 

The agriculture class was discussing the feed- 
ing of hogs. 

The teacher asked, “‘ What is a good mineral 
form of food for hogs?” 

Bright pupil answers, “ Pig iron.” 








We Almost Scratched This One’ 


Doc CatcHER: Do your dogs have licenses? 

SMALL Boy: Two of them have just been 
washed so they haven’t any, but the dog we got 
this morning, is just covered with them. 


Correctly Speaking 


TEACHER: How much time did you spena on 
your Latin? 

Pupit: Well, I should judge between twenty 
and thirty minutes. 

TEACHER: Oh, I see, ten minutes. 


The Windy City 
Seconp Cass: The weeks in Kansas 
City are shorter than in any other city. 
TENDERFOOT: Why? 
SEconD Crass: The wind blows four days 
out of the week. 


Why He Kicked 


Emanuel Jackson, mule-tender, appeared one 
morning on crutches. 

“Man,” exclaimed a friend, “ah thought 
you was one of de bes’ mule-handlers in de 
business.” 

“So ah is,” affirmed Emanuel proudly, “but 
we got a mule in dis mornin’ dat didn’t know 
mah reppitation.” 





An Unaccommodating Tiger 


First StmpLE Niwrop Hey, don’t shoot. 
Your gun isn’t loaded. 


His ParTNER: Can’t help it. The tiger 


won’t wait. 


Lyre Bird? 
Son: A little bird told me you were going 
to buy me a new bicycle for my birthday. 
Dap: It must have been a little cuckoo. 


Speed 

“My boss says he can’t come after all,” said 
the plumber’s boy. “But as it was a hurry call 
he sent me.” 

“But we never sent for him,”’ said the mis- 
tress of the house, rather puzzled. 

“Oh,” said the boy, “it must have been the 
folks that lived here before you moved in.” 


Nothing in It 


SWIMMING TEACHER: Now don’t forget that 
a hollow body can’t sink. Next time I’ll show 
you how easy it is to keep your head above 





water. 
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Kastest Thing 
on Hour Legs 
in America’ 


O other animal that roams forest 

or prairie can equal the dazzling 

speed of the antelope. A recent writer 

says “the antelope is the fastest thing 
on four legs in America.” 


Read what Trapper Evans writes 
about the antelope as he has seen him 
in the West: 


How the Antelope broadcasts 
the danger signal 


“You may have wondered why the antelope 
has a big, white spot on his rump. Nature 
always has some definite reason for doing 
things. In this case when an antelope scents 
danger, he immediately starts to broadcast 
to his companions, the other members of the 
herd, by raising the white hairs which 
glisten in the sunshine, and throw a reflec- 
tion similar to a mirror. 


“To protect themselves against danger 
at other times they have in addition another 
means of signalling. At the base of the 
white hairs are glands, and as the antelope 
starts to signal, these glands give forth a 
musk odor, which can be smelt at a half 
mile distance or more. This tells the other 
members of the herd there is danger. 

“Tmmediately the herd springs to atten- 
tion and after the danger is scented or lo- 
cated they move off with great speed. 

“This is made possible because of the 
springy elastic substance at the base of the 
heel which gives them speed, and at the 
same time sure-footedness and safety, as 
they travel swiftly from the lurking danger.” 
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K® special models for boys give 
your feet much of the springiness 
and speed of the antelope’s feet. 

The soles of Keds are tough and 
springy—built to develop the muscles 
of your feet. Keds uppers are light yet 
strong. And inside the shoe the special 
Feltex innersole keeps your feet com- 
fortable. 

Ask for Keds by name and be sure 
that the name “ Keds” is on the shoes. 
That is your guarantee of getting the 
best dollar-for-dollar value in canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. 

Write for our free booklet containing 
all kinds of information on games, 
sports, camping, vacation suggestions 
and other interesting subjects. Dept. 
2440, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


%&This account of the antelope by Trapper Evans is the 
fourth of a series of his experiences with wild animals 
of America printed for the first time by the makers 
of Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 





To American Boys 


An Offer of the Actual 
fy Footprints of the Antelope 


By special arrangement with Trap- 
per Evans the makers of Keds are 
now able to offer you the actual 
tracks of many American wild ani- 
mals. Each one is an original, iden- 
tical footprint—hardened «in clay- 
like material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of 
Keds Outdoor Department 2440, 1790 
Broadway, New York City, en- 
closing 35c and obtain a track of the 
antelope sent postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada, 

A complete list with prices of the 
wild animal tracks made by Trapper 
Evans will be mailed free 

on application. 











THE “CONQUEST” 
This crepe sole model 
gives sure grip—won- 
derful wear. Brown or 
white with black trim, 
or gray with gray trim. 


Copyright, 1928, by United States Rubber Company 

















be 


A HUGE rigid airship being walked 
from its hangar. You in command. 
Would you like that more than anything 
else in the world? If you would, one 
thing you'll need is perfect health, and 
good health requires good teeth. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
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a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 


- 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 213-H. 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people us:. 
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Fishy-Niche Competition 


(Concluded from page 29) 








point up again an’ pitches the fish an’ the 
spear over his shoulder onto the bank. Some- 
times he gets the fish, an’ sometimes he don’t. 

“One of these spear fishers was just enterin’ 
the water when I turned to watch them. He 
had rolled up his buckskin pants as high as he 
could, an’ was wadin’ in slow an’ cautious, so’s 
not to scare the fish. He held his spear high 
above his head in his right hand, out of his 
way so he could watch for a chance fish while 
he was movin’ along. He’d got about half 
way out, I guess, when somethin’ happened. 
He must’ve caught his foot on a snag, for he 
suddenly plunged head first into the water, 
an’ he let go the spear just as he fell. 

“Tt sailed out some twenty feet, an’ then 
slammed into another spear fisherman who 
was standin’ all poised an’ everythin’ out there. 
He was facin’ straight away from the bank at 
the moment, you understand, an’ this spear 
took him square in the middle of his back. 
Gosh! He jumped clean out of the water 
when it hit him, an’ let out a yell that shook 
trees for miles around an’ scared grizzly bears 
stiff on the Rocky Mountings. Them spear 
points is sharp, I want you to know. 

“He turned around then, an’ yanked the 
spear out of himself, an’ with it an’ his own, 
one in each hand, he started as fast as he could 
travel through the water towards the Indian who 
had accidently perforated his hide. That other 
Niche was on his feet again by this time, an’ 
drippin’ all over after his duckin’. He blinked 
the water out of his eyes, beheld this wild- 
lookin’ an’ loud-whoopin’ other brave headed 
for him with two spears leveled, an’ so he 
turned around so quick he ’most tripped over 
himself, an’ aimed for the bank, goin’ at a speed 
that wouldn’t disgrace any fast runnin’ deer. 

“He landed on shore a second later, an’ 
just a half second behind him came the other 
Niche, the spear points within a half inch of 
the first Indian. Neither of them stopped 
when they got onto land. They didn’t hesi- 
tate at all. They went tearin’ down the beach 
at a terrible pace, each a-holdin’ his own an’ 
no more, the first one yellin’ high murder in his 
fright, an’ the other yellin’ high murder in his 
rage, an’ I guess both of them thought a murder 
was goin’ to result. 

“‘Worse’n that might’ve happened but for 
Chief Leapin’ Frog. The two braves sprinted 
down the shore towards the chief, an’ the 
first man sailed past him like a high wind. 
Leapin’ Frog waited until the second brave 
was level with him, an’ he didn’t have to 
wait long, an’ then calmly stuck the end of 
his fishin’ pole between his legs. Course the 
Niche tripped, an’ he was goin’ so fast that 
he couldn’t stop sudden, an’ so he just shot 
through the air for about ten feet, almost over- 
takin’ the other feller, an’ then plunged head 
first into the mud with such force that he was 
buried up to his shoulders. 

“Leapin’ Frog got a-holt of his feet an’ 
tugged an’ hauled an’ finally dragged him free, 
an’ then he gave him a lecture, the brave bein’ 
one of his own men, an’ told him that he should 
never lose his temper over trifles. The Indian 
scraped off some of the mud around his mouth, 
an’ then told the chief that it hadn’t been 
just a trifle, ’cause the spear points had been 
extra sharp, an’ had ’most went right on 
through him, an’ had stung like a nest of 
hornets. But old Leapin’ Frog said it didn’t 
matter none, an’ repeated that an Indian 
shouldn’t ever lose his temper no matter what 
had happened to rile him, an’ just then a brave 
with a bow ’n’ arrer out in the water lit fly 
at somethin’, an’ the arrer went an’ skidded 
somehow an’ plopped into the mud right at the 
chief’s feet, an’ he was so startled he jumped 
ten feet backwards an’ landed on a sharp rock 
that hurt his bare feet terrible, an’ then it took 
fifteen of his own Indians to hold him down to 
keep him from cuttin’ the Niche who had shot 
the arrer into little pieces with his butcher 
knife, he was so mad. 

‘Just at that moment Starvin’ Rabbit some- 
how or other had a bite. The fish what did 
it must’ve been powerful hungry, to go after 
his big slab of bait, but anyways it did, an’ 
grabbed it tight an’ started to swim for the 
other side of the creek as fast as it could go. 
Starvin’ Rabbit an’ his big pole was. jerked off 
the rock he’d been sleepin’ on, an’ he woke up 
with a loud gasp, then yelled, then whooped, 
an’ then heaved back on that pole with all his 
weight. 

“Everybody on the beach hurried up to 
have a look at the fish, an’ Leapin’ Frog saw 
that his chances of gettin’ that rifle was gettin’ 





spoiled, an’ he forgot all about bein’ peeved 
over his sore foot an’ run back to his pole an’ 


started to fish again just as soon as he could 
heave the frog back into the water. All the 
braves of both sides followed his example right 
off, thinkin’ of them brass watch chains, an’ 
soon they was all back at their fishin’ except 
the unlucky Niche Starvin’ Rabbit had com- 
manded to clean the fish. Old Starvin’ Rabbit 
himself had a whale of a rotten time tryin’ to 
make the dead pike cough up his bait an’ his 
hook, an’ he had to pry its jaws open with 
hunks of wood an’ stick his hand down its 
throat to see if he could reach it, an’ one of 
the fish’s teeth pricked his little finger. The 
chief yelled an’ pulled out his hand quick, an’ 
got pricked again, an’ while he was suckin’ the 
places an’ stampin’ up an’ down in his pain, 
he bawled out the brave who was supposed to 
be cleanin’ the fish, but who was standin’ far 
back out of the way until the Rabbit’s temper 
cooled off an’ it was safe to go near him. 

“Then another fish was caught, an’ a minute 
later another, an’ then another an’ another, 
an’ a whole mess. Things was real excitin’ for 
about an hour an’ a half, ’cause the fish had 
woke up an’ was bitin’ wild an’ handsome. 
Then suddenly they got sick of bein’ yanked up 
on the bank an’ havin’ their heads whacked 
with a stick an’ then havin’ their interiors took 
away from them, an’ so they quit bitin’. 
Both sides counted up their fish, an’ found 
that each gang had seventeen, an’ all the pike 
was about the same size. So everybody hur- 
ried back to their fishin’ things an’ tried to 
coax the fellers in the water to come on out 
an’ join’ their brethern on the bank, but the 
fish didn’t seem to want to. 

“Both chiefs was lookin’ real anxious an’ 
careworn over the catch bein’-even, an’ they 
jumped at every sound, thinkin’ it was a brave 
of the other side catchin’ another fish. It was 
gettin’ late in the afternoon, too, an’ they 
couldn’t stay much longer, an’ so they started 
an argument about which one would have 
which end if they had to cut the rifle in two. 

“An’ then a brainy Niche belongin’ to 
Leapin’ Frog’s outfit suddenly had a wise idea, 
an’ he trotted up to his chief an’ poured it into 
his ear. Just at the same moment Starvin’ 
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along the cutting edge,’’ the champion told the 
crowd. ‘That’s just as true of your Scout 
axes as it is of these record-making ones, because 
they both are made the same. I’ve seen real 
Scouts sharpen their axes and turn out things 
from bridges across swimming hole trails to 
wonderful kennels for their dogs, and I’ve even 
seen smart Scouts do such small jobs with their 
axes as sharpen pencils and clean fish. 

“Tt all comes down to taking a little care, 
such as screwing the wedge to tighten the 
handle or, when it has been out of use for a 
while, dipping the ax head in water to swell 
the handle, chopping knots upward from the 
base of a tree along the grain of the wood, 
and putting a block of wood on top of the steel 
when you use your ax as a wedge to be pounded 
with another ax. 

‘Just to show you what it means to use 
a good ax well sharpened, I raced a strong 
chopper named John Ripley of Eagle Camp, 
a lumber camp out West, and cut through 
a twenty-four-inch log in two minutes with my 
own ax, while Ripley took five minutes to do 
the same with his. Then I honed up my own 
Plumb ax and gave it to Ripley, who immedi- 
ately proceeded to cut down his best previous 
time by one minute and ten seconds.” 

Peter McLaren finished the last touches on 
the ax for the Scout chop. ‘Here, gang,” he 
said, ‘‘try these and see what I mean.” 

And when the three two-man teams a few 
minutes later started a mad race in the shadow 
of the pioneer log cabin, their axes seemed to 
cut through the big logs like nothing at all. 

Shortly after the race was over, a thin Scout, 
watch still in one hand and Scout ax in the 
other, sidled up to Peter McLaren. 

‘Will you fix my ax up like those others?” 
he asked timidly. 

The next minute, Peter McLaren, world 
champion axman, was giving a magic touch 
to his own prize-winning ax’s young brothez, 
the Scout ax. And ten minutes after that, 
a thin, grinning Scout was throwing it at a 
heavy upright plank, and nine times out of 
ten making it stick! 
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Rabbit himself thought up somethin’ le 
thought was pretty good, an’ he yelped for his 
braves to gather around while he explained 
to them what it was at about the same second 
that Leapin’ Frog called his gang together to 
tell them his brave’s idea.- The notions turned 
out to be the same, too, an’ it was to string 
a mess of Indians with clubs an’ spears across 
the mouth of the smaller creek while the rest 
of the outfit went up stream an’ raised a row 
to scare the fish down to where the clubsters 
an’ spearers was standin’, who would attempt 
to whang the fish over the head or jab ’em an’ 
persuade them to die. 

“**Course, when the chiefs found out that they 
both was going to do the same thing, an’ on 
the same creek, they got kind of peeved an’ 
mad at each other, an’ their braves got the 
same. The two tribes wanted to set to an’ 
mop each other up, so’d the winners could go 
ahead an’ work the fish idea an’ maybe win 
the rifle an’ the brass chains. Words was 
flyin’ wild an’ free an’ it looked as though they 
was gettin’ all set to bite each other’s ears off, 
when I thought I’d best take a front seat. 

“So I up an’ said as how it was gettin’ late, 
an’ there wasn’t no time for this argument to be 
finished, an’ told them to go ahead an’ split 
their gangs into two equal parts. Then I said 
that half of Leapin’ Frog’s men an’ half of the 
Rabbit’s braves could string themselves out 
across the creek’s mouth with clubs an’ spears, 
while the other two parts went up stream an’ 
scared the pike down. I added that at the 
end of this one chase the fishin’ had to stop, 
as I was gettin’ hungry an’ wanted to go home 
for eatments. 

“That all sounded fair to them, an’ so they 
hurried to do it. The braves that went up 
stream carried willow switches, an’ when they 
started their down creek chase they beat the 
water with these an’ war-whooped an’ kigh- 
yied an’ raised a powerful ruckus as they came 
ploughin’ down the shallows. Then the fish 
began to get near the fellers with the clubs an’ 
spears, an’ they began to shout, too, an’ 
whanged out here an’ there, an’ jabbed with 
their spears, an’ I saw one brave wham at 
a fish and miss it an’ then dive in head first 
after it to see if he could catch it with his 
hands. As the beaters got closer an’ closer, 
the fish began to get more excited, an’ darted 
here an’ there an’ went between the legs of the 
Niches, or rammed against their shins an’ 
knocked them over, almost, an’ did all kinds 
of fool tricks. An’ the Indians was gettin’ 
more excited, an’ was whammin’ out in all 
directions, an’ now an’ then even hittin’ each 
other an’ never noticin’ it, they was so busy. 
But some fool brave went an’ brought his club 
down on the toe of another Indian of the other 
tribe, an’ that brave wasn’t too occupied that 
he didn’t feel it, an’ so he jumped onto the 
one that had hit him an’ began to tear out his 
hair in handfuls, an’ he might have plucked 
him completely bald if some other braves 
hadn’t thought they’d saw a fish swim in be- 
tween the two scrappers, an’ so they scrambled 
onto them an’ beat ’em both with clubs in 
hopes of hittin’ the fish. 

“Then I saw a brave with a spear plunge it 
down sudden an’ joyful, an’ when he brought 
up the end there was a fish on it, an’ he chucked 
the fish an’ the spear an’ himself on top of them 
away back onto the land. Chief Leapin’ Frog 
saw it was one of his own men, an’ he let out 
a yip-yip of celebration, an’ then went up to 
the brave an’ shook hands with him solemnly. 
And that was the only fish killed in the drive, 
an’ so Leapin’ Frog an’ his gang knew they 
had won, an’ was all pleased an’ war-whoopin’ 
joyous-like. 

“So we all went back to my shack, where 
I handed Leapin’ Frog the new slightly used 
rifle he’d won, an’ gave his braves the watch 
chains I’d promised. The other side was 
lookin’ so sad an’ miserable at that that I up 
an’ gave Starvin’ Rabbit a lookin’ glass to 
see his face in, an’ presented to each of his men 
a pocket dictionary. The Rabbit looked into 
the mirror an’ wanted me to tell him who the 
wild lookin’ heathen it showed was. When I 
explained to him that it was his own picture, 
he stuck out his chest about five feet an’ went 
around makin’ his braves look into it an’ ad- 
mire their handsome chief, which they did, 
not knowin’ any better. 

“Then I told them to go on home, as 
I wanted to cook a fish for my supper, an’ so 
I guess that’s the end of that. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Tt sounds fishy,”’ we told him. 

Wild Bill was indignant. ‘“’Course it does,” 
he grunted. “It’s a fish story, ain’t it?” 
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theatrical man in the East induced all three 
of them to appear on the stage. That was 
the beginning of Bill Cody’s theatrical experi- 
ence that culminated in his famous Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show. Buffalo Bill liked the 
show business. But modest Bill Hickok de- 
tested it, and it was not long before he quit the 
East intending to go back into the business of 
driving stage, at which occupation he had made 
a name for himself before the war. Stage 
driving on the frontier in those days was 
a hazardous occupation, for holdups by high- 
waymen were all too frequent, and Indians 
were numerous. The driver of the overland 
stage had to be fearless, a fighter to the core 
and quick with six-gun and rifle. Buffalo Bill 
said that Hickok was one of the riders of the’ 
famous Pony Express, but this has never been 
verified. 

At any rate, Wild Bill did not go back to 
stage driving. Instead, he drifted along the 
border and once again his deeds of daring and 
bravery and his deadly shooting were reported 
across the country, and he soon became one of 
the most prominent figures on the long Western 
frontier. Indeed, so prominent was he that 
when the law-and-order-loving citizens of 
Abilene, Kansas, ‘‘the toughest place in the 
world,” wanted to clean up their community 
and make it a respectable town, they sent for 
Wild Bill to become City Marshal. 

It was ‘about that time that the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad was being built (the famous 
old K. P.) from Missouri to Denver. Abilene 
was the center of construction activities, and, 
as it had been for years, the northern end of 
the Texas Trail. Bad-men, gamblers, and the 
scum of the Western range gathered in the 
town and made it probably the worst com- 
munity on the whole frontier. City marshals 
who took their jobs seriously and tried to 
enforce law and order rarely lived more than 
a week. Some of them never made their first 
arrest. The job was going begging, and when 
it was known that Wild Bill Hickok had ac- 
cepted it, the frontier, figuratively speaking, 
gave a loud laugh and predicted that his days 
of two-gun exploits and publicity gathering 
were fast drawing to a close. Some of the 
bad-men of Abilene gave him twenty-four hours 
to live. No one expected that he could survive 
a fortnight. 

Then he appeared, tall, shy, ministerial 
looking, and apparently just the antithesis of 
his reputation, Just who was the first to 
chance a draw with Wild Bill when he under- 
took to fulfill his duties as officer of the law is 
not recorded. But in an amazingly short time 
the lawless element had buried twelve of his 
victims in the famous Boot-Hill Cemetery 
back of the town, where many of the famous 
bad-men of the West were “‘planted.” 

And finally when the renowned gambler and 
gunman, Phil Coe, popularly supposed to be 
the fastest and most dangerous man with 
a six-gun on the frontier, fell victim to Hickok’s 
determination to enforce the law and was 
carried over to ' oot-Hill, the criminal element 
began to disappear from Abilene and drift on 
down the Texas Trail to points where life for 
them might be a little less uncertain. 

With the shooting of Coe, Abilene settled 
down to a very quiet and almost prosaic 
community. Wild Bill ‘‘kept it like a church” 
for some time, until he began to get restless 
again. He wanted more action and the border 
warfare with the Indians presented a more 
interesting field than quiet Abilene. He re- 
signed his job as officer of the law and became 
attached to the famous cavalry outfit of 
General Custer. As a member of this com- 
mand he was Custer’s most important white 
scout and participated in most of the border 
campaign., until Custer was killed, and even 
after. How he escaped the massacre is not 
recorded, but it is understood that he was 
absent from the command on some detached 
duty when the cavalry fell into the trap at 
Little Big Horn and every man, including 
Custer himself, was wiped out. In speaking 
of Wild Bill and the forty notches in his gun, 
Custer is quoted as saying: ‘‘ There is not a sin- 
gle instance in which a verdict of twelve fair- 








minded men would not have been pronounced 
in his favor.” 

Two of the most outstanding exploits in 
Wild Bill’s career aside from his days in Abilene 
are the duel he fought in Springfield, Missouri, 
with a former Confederate soldier and gambler 
by the name of David Tutt, and the attempt of 
some horse thieves, known as the McCandless 
Gang, to exterminate him. 

David Tutt, also a conspicuous border figure 
and a man known for his ability with a six- 
gun, tried to pick a fight with Wild Bill on one 
of the rare occasions when Hickok appeared 
in public unarmed. He met Wild Bill. in 
a gambling hall, and like the little Californian 
of later years he insulted Hickok in an effort 
to provoke a fight. Hickok listened to all he 
had to say and laughed at? him, whereupon 
the gambler challenged him to fight a duel 
with six-shooters. Wild Bill swallowed the 
man’s insults and finally, to avoid a quarrel, 
he left the place, much to the disgust of a 
number of men “a were looking on, nor did 
he return. 

Tutt began to hhent of making the so-called 
bad-man ‘‘take water” and announced pub- 
licly that he would be in the town square at 
a certain hour the next morning “‘looking for” 
Wild Bill. This was brought to Hickok’s ears 
by one of his friends and Bill, suddenly be- 
coming angry, announced that he was “‘through 
with being put on.” He buckled on his gun 
belt and fared forth. At the appointed hour 
he appeared in the square, his frock coat un- 
buttoned, and the handles of his two guns 
protruding. 

Dave Tutt was there. When he saw Hickok, 
his hand flashed to his hip and he drew and 
fired. No one saw Hickok’s hand move, yet 
the hundredth of a second later he stood with 
smoking gun covering the lifeless form of 
the gambler in the center of the square. Giv- 
ing his opponent the advantage of drawing 
first Hickok had got his man. - 

In the McCandless fight, Hickok was caught 
in a log cabin by the gang of ten horse thieves. 
Wild Bill was alone and armed only with a 
single six-gun, a rifle of obsolete type which 
happened to be in the cabin, and his hunting 
knife. The McCandless Gang had been out 
to get him for a long time and this they felt 
was their opportunity. They surrounded the 
cabin and opened up a fight at long range that 
before long became a hand-to-hand struggle 
inside the cabin. When the smoke of battle 
had cleared away only one man staggered out 
of the cabin. It was Wild Bill Hickok. All 
ten of the McCandlesses were dead. Hickok 
was so badly cut with knife wounds and so 
terribly riddled with buckshot that it was 
a question whether he would survive the 
encounter. 

But he did; he survived for many years and 
married Mrs. Emma Lake, owner of the Lake 
Circus, in Cheyenne, in February, 1876; un- 
fortunately Wild Bill was not destined to 
finish out that year of his life. In August he 
drifted into Deadwood, South Dakota, then 
a prominent frontier town, and got into a 
friendly game of cards in the Bell Union saloon 
there. Why he did not exercise his usual 
precaution in guarding himself is not known. 
Perhaps he felt that his enemies had given up 
their efforts to ‘‘get him” as a bad job and he 
felt he could live at peace with his fellow men 
for a little while. Whatever his thoughts were 
he neglected a lifelong precaution and sat with 
his back to the door of the saloon. It was 
a fatalerror. One Jack McCall, an old enemy 
and a bad-man of note, saw him defenseless, 
and entering the saloon shot Wild Bill through 
the back of the head. Thus passed one of 
many famous frontiersmen of his day who 
had done his share in the winning of the 
West and bringing law and order to the range 
country. 

No one has ever accounted very satisfactorily 
for his picturesque name of Wild Bill, and the 
strange part of it is that his name was not 
Bill at all, but James. Back in La Salle 


County he was known as Jim Hickok, while 
his brother, a more prosaic individual, was 
named William. 
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**The llama is some- 
timescalled the‘moun- 
tain camel’. Itis used 
as a beast of burden 
in the Andes, the 
formation of its feet 
enabling it towwalk on 
slopes too roughor stee ep 
Sor any other animal. 


Cling ™ 


like the Heamna! 


On Scout hikes or exploration trips, 
it is a great help to have the sure, 
firm footing that you get from wear- 
ing Zipps. 


The model shown in the picture be- 
low has a regular “‘vacuum grip”’ 
sole. It has a wide, continuous rib 
of rubber running around the edge of 
the sole. In addition, there are thick 
rubber blocks near the toe, under 
the ball of the foot, and at the heel. 
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There’s a scientifically designed 
safety sole for you! The rest of the 
shoe is just as good. Strong white 
duck top—corrugated rubber toe 
protection—black rubber trim. 


That’s just one of a dozen models of 
Zipps—there is one for every sport. 
Be sure to see them, at the dealer’s 
where Goodrich footwear is sold. 


Tue B. F. Gooprich RupBer COMPANY 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio In Canada: 
Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich 
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That good old licorice flavor 
and that wonderful gum be- 
tween your teeth will make 
you feel like busting the 
It’s the 
gum the real fellows like! 


Up next 








Dave Winters, Brooklyn, N.Y., with his 
two Buescher Saxophones 


There is nothing like a Buescher Saxo- 
phone for making yourself popular, for 
personal pleasure or for making money 
on the side. 

Mr. Buescher’s new Saxophone is so 
perfected and simplified that it is the 
easiest of all instruments to learn to play. 
You, too, will get quick results from a 
Buescher latest model. 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest im- 
provement for beauty of tone—easy to replace 
— no more cementing. Found only on the 
Buescher. 
Patented Automatic Octave Key — always 
! positive. 
f Perfect scale accuracy — every tone always 
full, clear and true. 
Hands never moved from one playing position. 
Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fin- 
gering of rapid passages. 








Miss Phyllis Grub, Fairbury, Neb. 
She plays a Buescher 


6 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments 


a stick of 





“THAT GOOD OLD LICORICE FLAVOR 


For Boy or Girl 
Noth ing Like a@ Buescher 


You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trump- 
et or Trombone in your own home for 6 days, if you 


wish, without obligation to keep it. If you decide 
keep it, you may pay for it by easy payments. 


FREE—Saxophone Book 


Complete sto: 
of all Buescher 


to 


of the Saxophone — shows pictures 
odels and many prominent profession- 


al players. Also contains first lesson chart. Sent free. 
Also mention any other instrument in which you are 


interested. Send the coupon below. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


2558 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
SORTER A em 
& BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. (467) 
4 2558 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

° Gentlemen: Please send me your free Saxophone Book. 
i 
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URING the next few days of their journey 

they found traces of Indians, but not a 

feathered bonnet appeared anywhere on the 
low sky-line. 

They made camp that night in a clump of 
brush above the bank. Ever since the cyclone 
they had been distrustful of low-lying camps! 
In the valleys stretching northeastward, and 
on the low hills, herds of buffalo moved, 
slowly cropping. They saw again what 
looked to be the same band of horses galloping 
along the farthest ridge and then disappearing 
below its crest. Proof that Indians had been 
in the vicinity very recently came to them in 
an odd way. It was the agreeable dog named 
Wolf, who brought it to them. 

Wolf and his devoted master were sitting 
close together, in the early twilight. With a 
smothered bark, Wolf suddenly sprang from 
Wewoca’s side and raced into the open. When 
Wewoca, and the other men who were nearby, 
got to their feet to look after him, Wolf was 
streaking away towards the valley. 

“Look! ’Tis a wolf he’s gone fer!” Andy 
shouted, pointing. Then the rest of them saw 
the small low shape trotting along at the edge 
of the herd. They stood, staring. 

“‘Dusk fallin’ darkish now,” one of the men 
observed. “’Fraid I won’t see the kill.” 

There was no kill. Some ten minutes later 
Wolf arrived back in camp with, his prey—a 
lean brownish Indian dog, which he now held 
firmly by the ear. The captive was whimper- 
ing, quivering and panting. Wolf rolled him 
over and proceeded to punish him, in the way 
of leaders of frontier dog packs when admonish- 
ing a stray. Presently, satisfied that he had 
done his work thoroughly, he sat erect beside 
the cringing culprit and barked victoriously. 

“Good dog!” Lewis cried. The men roared 
with laughter. Wewoca’s eyes rolled white 
with pride. 

“Well,” said Clark. ‘‘We’ve got another 
dog! What shall we call him?” 

“Bear!” shouted, someone. 
match Wolf!” 

“‘Beggin’ yer pardon,” said Andy, giggling, 
“from the way Wolf chased him up, an’ him 
bein’ a timid critter that come up the hill all 
zig-zag like ’twas a tree, I think we’d best call 
him Squirrel.” 

“Squirrel! Squirrel!” The name went 
round in a shout of mirth. Wewoca, who 
thought the laughter an unseemly tribute to 
his pet’s genius, walked with great dignity to 
the frightened and spent animal and fastened 
it to a leash. Then he brought food 

The morning after Squirrel’s arrival saw 
them off to the hunt. 

The country was undulating, the hills being 
low, and the valleys wide, shallow, bowl-like 
depressions; such country as the prairie forms 


“That’s to 


|in its last rolling approach to the mountains. 


The four comrades went eastward away from 
the river; because they believed that the 
Indians were somewhere on the other side of 
the most westerly bluffs of the bank. It was 
in that direction they had seen the apparently 
riderless horses disappear. They tramped along 
the ridge, on which their camp was pitched, for 
several miles. They saw no sign of Indians in 
either the small valley below the camp or on 


| the larger sweep of plain beyondit. There were 


horses, on the edge of the prairie and on the 
ridge. Those on the ridge, a small band of six 
or seven, they startled into flight as they began 
their descent toward the prairie. 

“Tis good luck fer us the herd i’ the river 
valley is headed to the water, an’ the big herd 
yonder is headed east to the prairie,” Lachlan 
said. ‘An’ there’s a good bit o’ rollin’ ground 
betwixt the two herds.” 

“Ay,” Andy replied, seeing what he meant. 
“There’s some turned this way, an’ sideways 
too, but the main body o’ them is movin’ 
east. We can do our shootin’ best from this 
side. If the guns sets them to runnin’ they’ll 
run the way the mass o’ them is movin’, 
an’ not down on us. "Tis not the safest thing 
in the world, huntin’ a herd on foot.” 

“They could get us in a fine fix if they got 
us betwixt the two herds an’ stampeded.” 

The prospect certainly promised a good 
hunt, barring accidents. The boys separated 
and took up their stations. Lachlan and 
Blue Arrow, at some distance from each 
other, were on the rambling hillock between 
the open prairie and the river valley. Andy 
and Tuleko were on the southern edge of the 
big herd which stretched away eastward, a 
swaying mass, as far as eye could see. The 
buffalo were unsuspicious of any danger: so 
that it was a simple matter for four excellent 
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huntsmen to bring down a cow or bull apiece. 
They planned to kill from eight to a dozen, 
cut up the carcasses and cache the meat at 
a spot on the hillside already agreed on, take 
as much as they themselves could carry, then 
hasten back to camp and send out packers 
to bring in the rest. The packers, in fact, 
would be on the way to meet them. As the 
boys had expected, the noise of the guns excited 
only the animals on the fringe of the herd. 
By frequently moving to a new point, each 
hunter was able to come close enough for a 
sure shot. After a conference with Andy, 
Lachlan and Blue Arrow ceased shooting and 
began to cut up the meat of the animals al- 
ready killed. 

“Where’s Tuleko?” Lachlan asked as Andy 
started off again. 

“‘He’s gone ahead. Runner’s got the habit 
o’ bein’ well on‘to the front. That’s his only 
real carelessness. Sprintin’ too far i’ the lead.” 
He grinned. 

After cacheing the meat, which was done in 
several trips, and which was a labor accom- 
plished with bent shoulders and eyes down, 
engaging all their attention, they went back 
to their station on the hillock and looked about 
them. 

“‘That’s a queer-lookin’ cloud rollin’ up far 
yonder,” Lachlan said. “I hope ’tisn’t another 
cyclone; but ’tis hard to tell, wi’ millions o’ 
buffalo hoofin’ up miles o’ dust in front o’ it.” 

Blue Arrow stared, narrow-eyed, from under 
the shade of his hand and grunted. 

“This ground is too low,” he said in Creek. 
“We cannot see the horizon, to make sure 
what this strange thing is. The wind has been 
from the northeast all day. This was good for 
our hunting because it carried our scent away 
from the buffalo. But now it brings this cloud 
quickly.” 

“Tis spreadin’ out, too. There’s more 0’ 
it comin’ over the nearer hill.” They watched 
in silence for a few moments. 

“Buffalo scare.”” Blue Arrow pointed. 

Lachlan lowered his intent gaze from the 
sky to the prairie. Where the bufialo had 
been moving like a slow brown flood there 
were turbulent risings, as if waves of that 
flood had pounded upon reefs and been tossed 
up and back upon the main stream. The 
brown tide seemed to turn, to be no longer 
placid in its flow, but to rush, rumbling and 
heaving, in dark billows that mounted one 
upon another. A band of horses tore over 
the hill on the north, with heads up, mouths 
open, manes flying. Frenzied with terror they 
dashed themselves upon the milling mass of 
buffalo. A dozen perhaps broke through at 
the western edge and fled by a few feet below 
the place where Lachlan and Blue Arrow 
stood. The others were caught in the mill, 
downed and trampled, or, leaping, were gored 
by the thrashing horns. And, over the hill 
in their wake, raced the whistling wind in a 
dusky blue mantle of smoke, spilling a red 
trickle through the dry grass. The bellowing 
herd, terrorized by the great bow-shape of 
fire and smoke sweeping down on it, started 
in a long rolling plunge toward the river— 
jumbling, clambering, maiming, killing—the 
ground thundering under their tread—thou- 
sands of buffalo in mad stampede. 

Lachlan and Blue Arrow had forsaken their 
perilous position between the two herds and 
had run for the southern hill, in the wake of 
the horses. From the crest they could see 
the fire darting and coiling like scarlet dragons 
through the vast grassy expanse from the 
several points where it had been lighted by 
their still invisible foes. 

“Andy!” Lachlan gasped. He fired his 
rifle and shouted lustily; though he knew there 
was no chance that either his shot or his voice 
could be heard. Where was Silent Scot? 
And Runner-on-the-Wind? 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 





SILENT SCOT and his friends are on their way 
with the Lewis and Clark Expedition to Oregon. 
Leaving Daniel Boone at St. Charles, they set out 
on their great adventure with high hopes. But 
trouble for them seems to be at hand. 

A trapper by the name of Libert¢, for reasons 
best known to himself, has attempted to stop the 
expedition. While the leaders are being entertained 
by Mandan chiefs, Liberté is discovered by Silent 
Scot and his friends to be stirring up the Indians. 
Because the Indians were supposed to be friendly, 
the boys could make no offensive move. 

Their dog Wolf aidsin frustrating a plot against 
the Expedition which advances with many adven- 
turers into the territory of increasingly less friendly 
Indians. A sudden cloudburst with the attending 
rapid rise of the river drives every one up the banks, 
and threatens to wreck the Expedition. 
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A NUMBE R of Scouts send complete lists 

At answers to May puzzles, announcing 
their iron determination to perform the same 
stunt for three consecutive months ‘‘and so 
win a cash prize.” 

Go to it, Scouts! And in this competition 
(as in all others) may the clever and per- 
sistent ones stand at the head. Get your 
answers here on or before August 10. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Sven Sjodahl, $2. G. A. Domitz, Jr., $2. 


A Fliers’ Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


‘mg ~n-— 
z—~—- 92 7=>- 
x 6 14 16 27 20 
x 21 — — 28 15 
x11— 8 30— 
xXx— §—22— 
X 17 10 — 25 24 
x — — 19 18 12 
X 2 2 3 8.4 
Reapinc Across: 1. Lofty in manner. 


2. One who lives in a place with others. 3. 
Five cents. 4. To hang loosely. 5. That 
which makes a sound like a bee. 6. To obliter- 
ate. 7. Cooks. 8. Assemble. 9. A mongrel. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
spell the name of a famous aviator. The letters 
represented by the numbers from 1 to 4, from 
5 to 15, from 16 to 20, from 21 to 26, and from 
27 to 31 will spell the names of five other 
famous fliers —SvEN SJODAHL. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 

My first is in bout but not in rack; 
My second, in rack but not in bout; 
My third is in bout but not in rack; 

So is my fourth; 
My fifth is in rack but not in bout; 
My sixth is in bout but not in rack; 
My seventh is in rack but not in bout; 
My eighth is in bout but not in rack; 

So is my ninth and tenth. 

My whole is a game fish. 

G. A. Domttz, Jr. 


A Missing Letter 
Replace each star with the same letter and 
make a sentence of eleven words: 
SH* L* FTH*R**R* w* W*R*ABL*TOPR*V*NTH*R* 
scap* 
RicHarRD P. HANKINS. 


Diamonds Connected by a Square 


i a 
i i | 
i oi i 
ewe HK K 
we ew HM 


I. Upper DiAMonpD: 1. Insent. 2. An arti- 
cle. 3. Portion. 4. Age. 5. In sent. 

II. Lert-HAND DiAMoNnD: 1. In sent. 2. 
Yale. 3. A thin piece. 4. Common in 
winter. 5. Insent. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 
color. 2. A Hebrew teacher. 
of the jinns. 4. To dwell. 
hoards money. 

IV. RicHT-HAND D1AMonp: tf. In sent. 2. 
To perform. 3. You yourself are doubtless 


1. A light yellow 
3. The chief 
5. One who 


one. 4. A wooden vessel. 5. In sent. 
V. Lower Dtamonp: 1. In sent. 2. 
Human beings. 3. A number. 4. To snare. 


5. In sent—Epwin BorEGER. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of thirty-eight letters and 
form a quotation from Charles Lamb. 

My 14—29—24—17 is presently. My 27— 
1o—4—I9 is to ferment. My 9—7—31—22 
is a part attached to the side of a building. 
My 21—35—1—32 is a strong, heavy vehicle. 
My 13—28—s—1s5 is lofty. My $208 
36 is to observe. My 18—25—2—37 is a 
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small valley. My 6—30—16—26—12 is to 
frequent. My 8- 38—34—23—20 is to gaze 
at fixedly—Jack ToMLINsON. 


Some Crownless Kings 
EXAMPLE: Prefix a river of Italy to a king 
and make nudging. ANSWER: Po-king. 
In the same way: 
1. Prefix to forbid, and make a ridge or 
mound. 
2. Prefix wickedness, and make foundering. 
3. Prefix to obstruct, and make a canine 
protest. 
4. Prefix to injure, and make noticing. 
5. Prefix a conjunction, and make express- 
ing gratitude. 
- 6. Prefix a tribe, and make a ringing, 
metallic sound. 
7. Prefix hurried, and make estimating. 
8. Prefix like, and make requesting. 
9. Prefix to observe, and make searching for. 
10. Prefix slim, and make meditating.— 
WESLEY WICHMAN. 


Double Diagonal 
“pee 


ae 
READING Across: 1. A claw. 
rustic. 3. Smallest in size. 
of a fabled race of giants. 
From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 each spell the 
pseudonym of a famous writer—IEpWARD 
CHANDLER. 


2. A youthful 
4. Two. 5. One 


Central Acrostic 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the middle row of 
letters, reading downward, will spell a name 
familiar to every reader of Boys’ Lire. 

READING Across. 1. Augmented.‘ 2. Pro- 
motion. 3. Judgment. 4. Colorless. 5. The 
color of Erin. 6. Claw. 7. To conceal in the 
earth. 8. A small, rude house. 9. Ebon. 10. 
Liberated. 11. Mistake. 12. A title of respect. 
—STEWART JOHNSON. 


To Tease the Bees 
ER 


Add t to a monkey, and make a narrow 
fabric; to skill, and make acid; to a vase, and 
make to deflect, to an edge, and make to 
embellish; to a lubricant, and make labor; to 
above, and make a weight; to an opening in a 
deck, and make a covering of straw; to a 
termination, and make to watch over; to a 
corner and make a confused twining; to an 
article, and make a color; to comfort, and make 
to pester. 


II 


Add b to a conjunction, and make a narrow 
strip; to a bird, and make a dog; to part of the 
head, and make an animal; to a deficiency, 
and make a sable hue; to load, and make a 
cutting edge; to cripple, and make to censure; 
to ground, and make suave; to a paddle, and 
make a wild animal; to a contest, and make a 
support; to a garden tool, and make a fern.— 
W. T. Gray AND C. KRETCHMAN. 


Answers to July Puzzles 


Frorat Acrostic. Across: 1. Lavender. 
2. Unguents. 3. Tasteful. 4. Habitual. 5. 
Election. 6. Ravenous. 7. Backache. 8. 
Ultimate. 9. Remedies. 10. Binnacle. 11. 
Abandons. 12. Nautical. 13. Keepsake. 
Initials, Luther Burbank. From 1 to s, lilac; 


6 to 14, gladiolus; 15 to 20, violet; 
dandelion; 30 to 34, aster. 

ANIMAL Kinc’s Move. Begin with 18, 
armadillo; 36, peccary; 12, caribou; 8, wolver- 
ine; 15, porcupine; 51, elephant; 57, prairie 
dog; 47, otter. 

CHARADE. Sum-mer. 


21 to 29, 


Novet Acrostic. Umbrella. Across: r. 
Cruise. 2. Tumble. 3. Hobble. 4 Barter. 
5. Create. 6. Palace. 7. Falter., 8. Crater. 

Cross-Worpb. Across: 1. Strap. md Stand. 
1o. Peal. 12. Odor. 13. Ent. 14. Foe. 
16. Doe. 17. Ad. 18. Drugs. 20. N. A. 
21. Day. 22. Got. 24. Peg. 25. Bat. 27. 
Cot. 29. Sen. 31. An. 33. Niter. 35. Be. 
36. Not. 38. Nee. 39. Ten. 40. Join. 42. 
Tree. 43. Onset. 44. Joint. 
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these golden kernels 
benefit all who eat them 


ARELY do you find a 
food that combines so 

many splendid qualities as 
Grape-Nuts. Let us tell you 
how this delicious food can benefit you! 


Grape-Nuts, as you may know, con- 
tains certain vital elements that your body 
must have, if it is to be strong and vigorous 
—radiantly healthy. Mostfoods, ofcourse, 
contain some of these vital elements. But 
Grape-Nuts is singular, in that it contains 
so many of them—elements that are so 
often lacking in modern, refined foods. 


Just think about this . . . Grape-Nuts 
contributes to your body iron, for the 
blood; phosphorus, for teeth and bones; 
proteins, for muscle and body-building; 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates, for heat and energy; and the es- 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of theappetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts 
provides more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. It is a 
ration that is of the highest 
importance in your daily diet. 

Grape-Nuts is made of 
wheat and malted bar- 
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ley, and undergoes a special 
baking process which ‘makes 
it easily digestible. And it is 
a crisp food—a food you will 
like to chew. What of that? Just this! Your 
teeth and gums need exercise. They need 
it to keep them firm, sound and healthy. 
And Grape-Nuts gives necessary exercise. 


We haven't said much about the deli- 
ciousness of Grape-Nuts, for nothing we 
could say would be as convincing as the 
actual taste. We'd like to have you enjoy 
that rich, natural, nut-like flavor. Try 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. Pour 
a little milk or cream over it. And see 
what a marvelous dish it is! 


Your grocer will gladly supply you 
with Grape-Nuts. Or, if you wish, we 
will send you enough for two breakfasts 
—free. Just clip out the coupon below, 
and mail it in to us. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
G.—B. L. 8-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, ‘two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with the booklet “Over the Top 











Grape Nuts is one of the vgs Health Products, 
which include also Instant ‘ostum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and ee *s Bran Chocolate. 
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to only a hole in the atmosphere. But the 
roar of the weapon hastened the departure of 
the Chippewas, and Running Antelope hurried 
to the side of his wounded brother. 

The wound bandaged, Running Antelope 
split a number of arrows which he bound 
around the broken limb. Then, working 
hurriedly, for no one knew how soon the enemy 
might return, he scalped the two dead Chippe- 
was, took gun and ammunition pouch, the 
two war bonnets of the slain warriors, gathered 
a bundle. of arrows, got his brother on his back, 
and picked his way very carefully down into 
a ravine through which flowed a small stream 
of clear water. Then, alone, worked his way 
back up to the scene of the fight from which 
he made a bold trail down through under- 
brush to, and for some distance, up the river. 
Gradually hiding the trail until he reached 
the water’s edge when he waded out into the 
current, then down to the mouth of the 
ravine which he ascended, carefully erasing 
every trace, to where he had left his brother, 
he found him resting comfortably, placed him 
in a position favorable for defense, gave him 
the gun and ammunition, kept a bow and 
bundle of arrows for himself. 

“If the Chippewas find us we are ready!” 


HE raiders with the horses sped on. 

Reached the top of a hill. Two Soldier 
looked back, saw Running Antelope rush to 
the aid of Beaver Bonnet, and smiled. Ap- 
parently the leader thought: “If the boys can 
keep the Chippewas engaged for a little 
while we can get away with the horses,” for 
he called to those in charge of the animals 
not to drop any more out, to keep the bunch 
headed west, which was done. Turning for 
another look at the boys Two Soldier saw 
Running Antelope jumping around as nimbly 
almost as his namesake, gathering arrows. 

“4 good, warm fight. Sioux know how to die!” 
the leader exulted, galloping off after the raiders, 
overtook them and caught a fresh horse. 

“Keep on pushing the horses. I go to the 
hill over’ there to consult my medicine as to 
the fate of the boys.” 

Approaching the hill, Two Soldier tied his 
horse to a pine sapling, crawled to the hilltop, 
unwrapped his “medicine,” the telescope, 
which he trained in the direction of the boys, 
failed to see them, but did see the Chippewas 
coming! Knew they would never be able to 
overtake the raiders with the good start the 
latter had gained because of the stand the 
boys had made. 

‘What is the fate of the boys?” the raiders 
inquired of Two Soldier when he rejoined them. 

Two Soldier shook his head, grumbling. 

“T’ll never take boys on a raid again. Even 
if we get twice as many horses. Boys do not 
know enough to run. I heard a shot, then 
another. Aside from that my medicine is 
silent on the matter and tells me nothing.” 

“Ah,” ventured Big Elk, “the band of 
Chippewas against two boys, gun against bow 
and arrows! The two scalps your medicine 
showed you are hanging to the belt of a 
Chippewa brave.” 

When the raiders returned to the village on 
Red River, each riding good horses and leading 
two others they were not singing songs of vic- 
tory. In silence they rode the camp circle, and 
in silence the camp-folk gathered at the tepee 
of Leaping Buffalo to hear the report. The 
chief stood in the doorway as they approached 
and slowly counted the riders: Thirteen! and 
fourteen-fifteen, had gone! 

The old chief’s face betrayed no sign of 
emotion. But, as Little Antelope who had 
joined him and stood at his side when he 
finished the second count, placed a hand on 
his shoulder, she felt the old warrior tremble. 
The raiders halted. One quick glance and 
Little Antelope saw who was missing. Swift 
Bear came up but left Leaping Buffalo to 
speak first. The chief looked the raiders over 
in silence a moment. 

“Tell it!” 

Two Soldier repeated the exact words sent 
by the brothers and so great was the silence, 
so strained the ears of every one the entire 
assembly heard the message. 

The party failed to bring back the dreamed 
of scalp locks and had lost the young man 
sent for his first honors, yet it appeared the 
medicine man was not wholly convinced. 

Far away a snug tepee occupied by two 
Indians nestled in a bushy ravine. 

But, as winter had now begun in earnest, 
they could not attempt the journey afoot home 
out of the Chippewa country: as game was 
plentiful and they had a snug camp and no 
Chippewa bands would be roving until spring, 
the decision was reached to remain where 
they were, put in the time hunting, and start 
for home just as soon as winter broke. 

The boys devoted their entire time to hunt- 
ing and trapping. Hanging above the boys’ 
beds was a scalp lock each, literally a motto 
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framed and hanging on the wall, the maxim 
of Swift Bear: “My medicine says we got 
scalps!” 

This is the story the brothers had to tell 
when they should reach home: 

When the Chippewas returned late in the 
evening from futile pursuit of the raiders the 
boys were watching from their hiding place 
in the ravine not far away and heard the 
leader laugh as he pointed to the bold trail 
Running Antelope had purposely made and left. 

“Ah, boys know no better. We will have 
as return for the loss of our horses two Sioux 
scalps mighty soon!” 

Small parties followed the trail made by 
Running Antelope to the river. Lost it there, 
then scattered through the brush looking for 
some trace. Others of the party took up the 
bodies of the two braves slain in the fight and 
carried them to camp. 

Next morning another party of Chippewas 
rode up the valley, came to the hill, carefully 
looked the track over, followed them again 
to the river bank, lost them there again and 
stood puzzled until the leader, dropping his 
air of perplexity, apparently said: 

“No trail that we can find leads from the river. 
The boys drowned accidently, or purposely, not 
wishing to be taken, tortured and scalped.” 

This proved to be the conclusion of the 
leader, for the boys, watching breathlessly 
from their hiding place, saw him call in the 
searching parties and all leave the valley. But 
Running Antelope waited and watched for 
two days longer before venturing forth to the 
hills near by, from where he saw the last of the 
Chippewa lodges move away down the valley. 

his way back to the retreat in the ravine 
he killed a fat rabbit with an arrow, and the 
roasted bit added new life and hope to himself 
and brother. The two had been living on 
what remained of the dried foodstuffs brought 
from home, and water from a near-by spring. 

The rabbit roasted and devoured, Running 
Antelope’s next act was to move Beaver Bonnet 
to a more sheltered spot, where he built over 
him a wickiup of four forked poles driven in the 
ground, poles placed in the forks to hold a roof 
laid on of brush and bark. Bark and brush 


were also laid against three sides of the wickiup, 
all completed in very short time from the plenti- 
ful supply of material at hand. Then Running 
Antelope undertook further treatment of the 
broken limb of his brother. 

While the broken bone of his leg healed 
Beaver Bonnet sat and cut into strips for 
drying the meat of the buffalo killed. He 
also repaired bows, made arrows and many 
things useful around camp during the coming 
winter. Running Antelope cut some tepee 
poles, which he set up over the structure of 
brush, and as he brought in hides from large 
game stretched them without drying over the 
poles. Stomachs from animals killed, stretched 
over willow frames, served as buckets. From 
different portions of bone, needles used in 
sewing with sinew, knives and scrapers, used 
in the process of tanning, were made. Proud 
of the responsibility resting upon him and 
being an athletic, strong youth, Running 
Antelope hunted and snared industriously. 
There was always on hand a plentiful supply 
of dainty meats. Tanned skins spread on 
leaves and brush formed the floor of the tepee 
and the beds of the occupants. Hide after 
hide stretched on the framework of poles 
soon dried, forming an almost flint-like armor 
that would turn any arrow or spear hurled 
from the strongest arm. The gun and arrows 
would protect the entrance. The covering was 
also absolute protection from the elements. 

When the snow began to fly in earnest, game 
wandered in from the hills, and not a day 
passed but what a deer, antelope, or fat 
buffalo calf was bagged by Running Antelope. 
Beaver Bonnet was kept so busy dressing 
hides he did not have much time to think of 
his broken leg. The tepee became so stocked 
with provisions, cluttered up with bundles 
of robes and skins that he aptly expressed it 
when he one day remarked to his brother: 

“Running Antelope, you will have to let 
up on your hunting and trapping for a while. 
Otherwise there will be no room left for us in 
the tepee.”” 

Answering, Running Antelope revealed at 
least one of the incentives at the back of all 
his industry. 
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to turn you loose. We may have to fight our 
way out of this mess you got us into.” 

“Nothing doing on joining the gang,” said 
Keen, waving his hand decisively. ‘‘As to 
turning me loose, you may have to do that 
anyhow.” 

This remark seemed to remind Slade of 
something. He approached the man who had 
pursued Calico on the evening before. 

“Out of it and after the kid’s cayuse,”’ he 
said, jogging the sleeping man with the toe of 
his boot. 

The fellow rose, dressed slowly and went for 
his horse. After he had brought in his mount 
and saddled, he continued to loiter about the 
camp, evidently waiting for his breakfast. 

After the morning meal the cattle were again 
brought to the bunch ground. Keen was 
taken along and, as on the day before, he seated 
himself near the spring to watch the branding 
A fire was built and when the branding rings 
were hot Slade and his companion mounted 
their horses and prepared to catch a steer. 

As they were taking down their ropes, the 
hoot of an owl came from up the canyon. It 
was so obviously an imitation that Slade looked 
up in alarm. Both outlaws dropped their 
ropes and snatched the rifles from their saddle 
scabbards. 

“None o’ that,” came a voice from the rim 
directly over Keen’s head. ‘‘ Drop them guns 
and stick up yer mits.” 

Keen recognized the voice of Jake Gill. 
It was full of cold business, and being at a severe 
disadvantage, the rustlers had no choice but 
to comply. Another of the Lazy-J boys now 
rose from behind a boulder on a rim across the 
canyon and covered the outlaw who held the 
cattle. Bill Long suddenly appeared from 
down the canyon, his carbine ready for instant 
action. 

The rustlers were lined up and disarmed, 
after which they were forced to mount and be 
securely bound. Two of the boys were dele- 
gated to bring down the cattle and the rustlers’ 
equipment, while Bill, with Keen mounted on 
an extra horse brought along for him, and 


armed with Slade’s gun, escorted the prisoners 
down the canyon. 

“What I want to know,” Keen said, when 
they were well started, ‘“‘is how the deuce you 
fellows knew what had happened?” 

“That was kind of funny,” Bill laughed. 
“Calico came in this morning just after day- 
light, beatin’ the trail with them little hoofs of 
his’n like the drummer of a jazz band. He 
was swelled up in bunches and bumps from nose 
to tail feathers. Ever’ little way he’d rear and 
buck and then light a-runnin’. He crashed 
right through the big wire gate at the ranch 
and never quit speedin’ till he got in the big 
corral. I hustled the boys right out and took 
his back-trail, pronto. Down the canyon here 
a ways, we found where he’d been fenced up 
tight in a little box-canyon. There was a blind 
wash, ten feet deep, ran right up through it, 
and of course that was even better than a fence. 
There had been a big hornets’ nest hangin’ 
on a low pinion limb. From the looks of things 
Calido’d backed right up and kicked that 
hornets’ home all to flinders.” 

“That would be just like him,” interrupted 
Keen, laughing. 

“Well,” continued Bill. “Them hornets all 
came out and set down on him. He bucked 
and tore around, and in the fracas, he fell off 
the bank into the wash. Guess that’s the 
first time in his life he ever thought of home, 
but if signs count for anything, he sure pushed 
sand gettin’ there this time. We found a bird 
down the canyon here a piece. He was actin’ 
kind of suspicious, so we jest naturally took 
him in. The rest we doped out.” 

“T wonder if Dad would take a month’s 
wages for Calico,” asked Keen, warmly. 

“T'll have his head looked over by some good 
hoss-doctor, if he don’t,” responded Bill. 

“Tf he will,” continued Keen. “I’m going 
to see that from now on, Calico is as free from 
the hand of man as he is of good habits.” 

“Boy, he’ll sure be foot-loose,” observed Bill 
as he turned the cavalcade up the little side 
canyon to pick up.the remaining outlaw, who 
had been bound where the boys had found him. 
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“‘It takes many robes and skins to trade for 

a gun.” 
By all rights the gun in camp belonged to 
Running Antelope. He had taken it fairly 
in battle. Another gun was meant for Beaver 
Bonnet, a gun for each! Thereafter Beaver 
Bonnet was as anxious as his brother to see 
the bundles of robes and pelts increase as the 
long winter months passed, and many fine 
robes and furs were added to the store. 

Bleak winds blew the snow from the hills 
and the days began to grow longer and the 
boys began preparations to break their snug 
camp in the ravine, to prepare for a journey. 
Pack saddles were made, and many long raw- 
hide ropes. But where were the horses? 

One moon later Beaver Bonnet came in 
from the hills. 

“T saw a large village move into the valley 
above. It is as I imagined. Game being so 
plentiful here, I thought the Chippewas would 
return early in the spring.” 

“That means we must get out quickly. 
But where are horses to pack out all our 
goods?” queried Running Antelope. 

“Yes,” Beaver Bonnet replied, “we will 
have to start out at once, and will, on horses 
of the Chippewas. Come, Running Antelope!” 

Together the brothers went to the hills and 
from there viewed the new arrivals, in whose 
camp were to be seen many horses. 

“We will have to get horses this very night. 
Hunters from that village will be all over the 
country in a few days,” Beaver Bonnet ven- 
tured. “Which of us shall it be to raid the 
camp of the Chippewas to-night?” 

“‘T!” Running Antelope affirmed, promptly. 
“You brought me a horse once. Besides, your 
leg may not yet be strong enough. for you to 
venture on entering an enemy camp to-night.” 

Night came and Running Antelope set out 
on his hazardous mission alone into the 
village of the Chippewas. Beaver Bonnet 
began to pack the goods, and all, except the 
tepee, soon was in compact bundles ready for 
strapping to the pack saddles. 

Hardly was the packing accomplished when 
Running Antelope appeared! Tired after their 
long journey from the winter camp to the valley 
and not expecting any roving Sioux on their 
hunting grounds so early in the spring, the 
Chippewas had out no guards except their 
dogs, and these Running Antelope pacified 
effectively by tossing tid-bits of meat, making 
it comparatively easy to slip in among the 
sleeping enemy and then away with ten of the 
best horses he could find. 

They were not long in fastening on the 
packs! And by morning were far away over 
the hills, headed west! 

Two days of fast, steady traveling, and they 
entered within the bounds of their own country, 
then rode leisurely, reached the spot where 
their village had stood, but found only an old 
sweat tepee standing on the bank of the river. 

They stayed a day on the old camp site, 
then resumed their journey. Following old 
camp sites from place to place until, when 
the leaves had began to appear on the trees 
and all the hills to show green, they rode into 
the home village on the stolen horses, Beaver 
Bonnet and Running Antelope each wearing 
an enormous war bonnet of eagle feathers and 
holding their lances, on each of which a scalp 
lock was tied, leading horses that carried loads 
strapped to their backs. 

With solemn, but proud dignity, they slowly 
circled the camp, singing war songs, Running 
Antelope occasionally firing the gun. 

The singing and shooting set the entire 
camp in an uproar. Among the first to burst 
from their tepee was Leaping Buffalo. With 
agility you would never expect to have seen 
manifest in the legs of one so old, one who had 
long prayed to die. 

But, plainly enlivened with hope and the 
feeling that cause for further sorrow was at 
an end, the chief rushed through the flapway 
of the familiar, large ornamented tepee of 
skins, caught sight of his grandchildren, and 
tears rolling down his cheeks washed away 
paint and grime, exposing new lines, fresh 
gullies, swept clean by timely rain. Other- 
wise the old man remained stoical. 

At the council tent that night the returned 
ones were asked for their story, which they 
to:d briefly to a packed assembly. The 
captured gun, war bonnets, scalp locks, the 
scars borne by the boys, the ten good horses, 
loads of furs and robes, told more. 

After the council a feast, then a dance! 
Chief Leaping Buffalo joyously chanting with 
the others the scalp dance song. The drum 
and tom-toms booming and tumming. The 
shrill tones of Swift Bear were heard above all 
as he, a scalp lock in either hand, madly danced 
and sang: 

“My medicine is true! It told me we got 
two scalps! Now I dance with the two scalps 
in my hands! My medicine is true! Yu-ha! 
yu-ha! yu-ha!” 
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“The boy who knows how to ‘go it alone’ 
makes the bigger success in life after he gets 
out of school. Everyone should learn to do 
things by themselves and not rely upon others. 

“However, I strenuously object to boys 
younger than fourteen years old taking up 
boxing. It does more harm than good. All 
their vitality and strength is sapped before the 
time to use it comes!” 

The heavily built, handsome crown-holder 
who has done to pugilism with sheer per- 
sonality and endeavor what Colonel Lindbergh 
has done to elevate the level of aviation, when 
asked to what he attributes his success, looked 
up with a broad smile across his face tanned 
by the Florida sun, and asserted, “Largely to 
my will-power. To be a successful athlete 
you must have a lot of will-power, and that 
is not acquired until after patient, industrious 
training both mentally and physically. Of 
course, singleness in thought, a little talent 
and strength must not be forgotten, for they 
have shared equally as much to make me what 
I am to-day.” 

All the while he was talking we slowly 
strolled to the lawn. He was asked to “fight” 
with little Billy Holt, with whom he did after 
getting down on his hands and knees. To 
my amazement Mr. Greene, who was taking 
the pictures, asked me to “referee” the bout, 
which was not authorized by Tex Rickard. 
I did, and two snaps were taken which would 
be sent for publication in the Orange and 
White, the high-school paper. Then I turned 
to Gene Tunney. 

“Certainly, I object to the use of alcohol 
and cigarets. I don’t think a boy with a 
clean head would do anything to abuse his 
body by drinking or smoking. Many do it, 
but still, what do they derive by indulging in 
such practices?” 

The champion thinks that boxing will de- 
velop gradually toward a higher standard, 
after illustrating the evolution of boxing, one 
of the oldest sports of man, since the time of 
Homer to the present day. “Every year 
science will creep into the sport, and boxing 
will become a purely scientific game, and no 
longer a slugging contest as it has been in the 
past,” added the international figure, the idol 
of the youth of the country. 

“Why are your punches so strong and 
effective?” 

“Simply because when delivering a blow I 
use every muscle in my body from heel to 
shoulder. You can’t hurt anybody by just 
administering love-taps;- you have to put 
something behind the blow—and that vital 
something is your weight and strength.” 

After stating that he thinks Jack Dempsey’s 
days in the ring are over, and I turned to leave, 
he called, mispronouncing my name, “‘ Mokray, 
I thought you would like to know that you 
are the first schoolboy in the United States 
ever to interview me! Good luck!” 

You could have upset me with a feather! 
But this was not time for stalling, so I took 
out my pencil and pad and scribbled out the 
interview in rough on my way to the bus. 

Oh, yes, about the pictures! Can you 
imagine? Not ONE of them came out, they 
were all light-struck!!! 


How the Sioux Indians Make Their 
rowheads 
By Star Scout Norman Page 


HEN I was recently in the Sioux country 

in northern Minnesota, Jumping Kangaroo 
Mouse told me how the Sioux make their 
arrowheads. 

First they find a piece of dark flint. The 
common white flint is soft but the dark flint 
is very hard. A green stick is then split at 
one end and the flint fastened there. Then 
the flint is heated over a hot fire. 

Every boy has seen the reeds that grow 
along the shore of almost every lake and 
river. While the flint is heating, the Indian 
gathers a number of these hollow reeds. He 
gathers all sizes from the smallest to the 
largest. 

Now the flint is hot enough, so he takes it 
off the fire. Next he fills a reed with water 
and lets the water fall on a spot on the flint. 
The water falling on the hot flint, chips a 
piece off. If a large piece is wanted off, a 
large reed is used. If a small piece is wanted 
off, a small reed is used, as it will hold less 
water. When it comes to chipping the sharp 
edge, the smallest reeds to be found are used. 
Chip by chip the arrowhead is shaped, some- 
times taking several hours. In this crude way 
almost perfect arrowheads are made. 


A New Way to Make an Archery Target 
By Eagle Scout Richard Moffitt 


IN PASSING the Archery Merit Badge 

the target is the most costly. The regula- 
tion 4’ target is cumbersome, bulky and hard 
to transport from one place to another. Here 
is a simple way to construct a target of the 
knock-down type at little cost. The materials 


_ needed are: 


4 pieces of wood 144” x 14" x 6 3%” $0.60 
2piecesofwood 17’x1” x4’8” Jj* 





OO RE ER ore 

I piece corrugated board 4’ x 4’.... -I0 

1 old cotton bed comfort........... No cost 

TE plece GHGIOIN A EG 0.0.2.5 ccee cs .40 
as iets ile Nek ccrein shale $1.10 


Take the burlap bags and sew them to- 
gether so they are a double thickness 4’ 
wide and 4’ 2” long. Cut the comfort so it 
is 4’ square. Then sew the burlap, corru- 
gated board and comfort on top of one another 
in the order named. Leave 1” of burlap at 
the top and 1’ at the bottom. The grain 
of the corrugated board must run horizontally, 
otherwise it will break when rolled. Be sure 
and sew backing strongly. Make a target 
face on oilcloth as explained in Scout Hand 
Book and sew to the backing. 

Make an easel as illustrated on page 37. 
Tack the extra inch of burlap which you have 
allowed, to the top strip of easel as shown in 
diagram. Stretch the target very tightly 
and tack at the bottom. Then lash target 
on sides as shown in diagram. When finished 
using untie the lashings and roll target up, 
leaving top and bottom strips tacked on. 
All can be tied in one bundle and easily trans- 
ported from place to place. 
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The certainty that Tex had not forgotten 
him and that they were soon to meet and ex- 
change confidences thrilled the boy. Over and 
over again during the past few days he had 
been assuring himself that this must happen 
sooner or later. Now that it actually had 
materialized he was entirely content and when 
he finally drifted into slumber it was with a 
feeling of great relief and thankfulness. 

It seemed as if he had scarcely closed his 
eyes before he became sleepily aware of hands 
gripping his, shoulders and shaking him 
violently. 

“Pete! Pete!” urged a cautious, insistent 
voice. ‘Wake up.” 

Something of Ramsey’s recent worries must 
have lingered in: Terrell’s subconscious mind, 
for instantly he dragged himself upright. 

““What— Who— Oh, it’s you, Tod,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

“He’s gone!” whispered Ramsey sibilantly. 

“Gone! What do you mean?” queried 
Terrell bewildered. 


1928 


“Slater. He’s left the ranch house.” 
Instantly wide awake, Terrell sprang out of 


“Left the house?” he repeated. ‘‘ Where 
to?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Ramsey. “I 
didn’t go to sleep right away and after a while 
I noticed he’d stopped snoring. Then I heard 
the creak of a board and pretty soon I got up 
and listened at the door. I couldn’t even hear 
the sound of breathing, so I opened it and 
finally lit a match. He wasn’t on the couch 
or anywhere else in the room. You come and 
see.” 

Pete followed him through the open door and 
together they made a careful search of both 
living-room and kitchen without avail. Thor- 
oughly aroused, Terrell got his flashlight and 
the two boys picked their way over to the 
corral, to find that the deputy’s horse was 
missing. Shivering a little in the cool night 
air, they regained the house, both distinctly 
puzzled. 





What the g 


ondenser 


does for the T'elephone 


Cl An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tuere are two kinds of electric current 
in a modern telephone. Alternating, a 
varying current that changes from posi- 
tive to negative, and direct, an unchang- 
ing current that flows steadily in one 
direction. The first is used for ringing 
your telephone bell. The latter carries 
your voice when you talk into the 
mouthpiece. 

Alternating current is in the tele- 
phone circuit when the operator rings 
your bell. But the direct current has to 
be there all the time—ready to carry 
your voice whenever you pick up the 
receiver. Direct current flows from large 
batteries at the central office, and to 
supply it costs money. It would be 
wasted if it flowed continually around 
the circuit. This waste is prevented by 
use of a condenser. 

A condenser is a device made of two 
sheets of tinfoil with a sheet of wax 
paper between. It will let alternating 
current flow through it, but will stop 
direct current. Thus, thanks to the con- 
denser, the operator can ring you at 
will, and yet direct current does not 
pass through the citcuit except when 
someone is speaking. When the receiver 
is lifted, a connection is made (as in the 
diagram) that permits direct current to 
flow around the circuit through the trans- 
mitter, where it is modulated by your 
voice as you speak. 

The Bell System has 18,500,000 tele- 
phones connected with it. Its lines reach 
all over the United States and this coun- 
try now has more than half of the 
telephones in the world. 









































“‘Spirit of St. Louis”’ 


PERFECT 3-ft. miniature of the most famous 
Airplane in the world. Anybody can build and 
The IDEAL bine get ig Outiit 


every ni ; 
materials, full plans, diagrams and instructions. The 
Model is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 





Complete Construction Outfit.$7.50 

(West of Denver, Colo., and in 

Canada $8.00) 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 


Plans for Model Ai 
te, accurate, -size 5 


Compile - 
Buil ng for any one 

of the fol : New York—Paris, FOKKER: Cur iss; 

HAVILLAND; NC-4 lane; Bieriot, 

comme) Ten ities Cecil Peo each 28¢ 


ole te hy Model Book Free with each plan. 
~~ 64-page Book for Model Builders 
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WHILE dressing next morning, Terrell gave 

considerable thought to the mystifying 
behavior of Hank Slater and in consequence 
he was not altogether surprised on opening the 
door into the living-room to find the deputy 
sprawled on the couch apparently sound asleep. 
This merely bore out a theory Pete had formed 
and he made no comment then or later to the 
man, preferring him to go on believing that his 
absence had been unnoticed. 

As an added precaution he refrained from 
discussing the affair with Ramsey until they 
had cleared up after breakfast and were under- 
taking some necessary repairs on the ranch 
wagon out in the open well beyond the pos- 
sibility of being overheard. 

“T expect he thinks he’s put it over on us 
beautifully,” he remarked as they set to work. 
“T’ll bet a dollar he rode into town last night.” 


Tod nodded. “I thought of that after I’d 
got to bed,” he said. “He went in to see 
Joddard.” 


‘“‘Like enough,” agreed Terrell, wielding his 
hammer briskly. “Though of course we can’t 
be dead sure.” 

“T don’t see how it could be anything else. 
It’s funny Swart didn’t come back with him.” 

“That would be wasting a lot of time,” 
Pete pointed out. “Slater knows the day Tex 
wants to meet me if he isn’t wise to the place. 
It can’t be before to-morrow, and also he must 
be pretty sure I wouldn’t leave here till after 
the meeting to-night. They don’t want to 
hold me here, you see; they want to follow me.” 

Ramsey nodded. “That’s true enough. Jod- 
dard might not show up at all, but just hang 
around the outskirts waiting for you tostart out. 
Look-it, Pete! Why can’t I come along?” 

Terrell laughed. 

“ Afraid I can’t manage it alone?” he asked. 

“Of course not, you nut,” retorted Ramsey. 
“Don’t you s’pose I want to see Tex, too? 
Besides it’ll be great sport getting the best of 
those fellows.” 

Pete considered a moment; “There’s a good 
chance it may not be any easy cinch, either,” 
he reminded Ramsey. “If we’re right about 
Joddard it’s going to be some job giving them 
the slip. Joddard hasn’t been sheriff all this 
time for nothing, and Slater’s no slouch foreall 
his deceiving manner.” 

Ramsey frowned. “If you think—” he 
burst out indignantly. 

“T don’t,” cut in Terrell with a grin. “I’m 
not casting a single asparagus on your nerve, 
old kid. It’s your dad I’m thinking about 
and what he’d say if anything happened.” 

“He wouldn’t say a thing,” asserted Tod 
confidently. ‘Nothing’s going to happen if 
we manage it right. Besides he won’t know 
anything about it beforehand. There won’t 
be time to get in touch with him; we’ll be back 
before he knows we’ve gone.” 

Terrell shrugged. ‘Maybe so and maybe 
not,” he said. “But that part’s up to you. 
Personally I’d be mightly glad to have you 
along. It’ll be a whole lot pleasanter and two 
heads are always better than one.” 

Ramsey’s face cleared. “Good business!” 
he exclaimed. “Have you doped out how to 
make a getaway?” 

“A little. The fellows being here will make 
it easier. There ought to be sixteen or eighteen 
of them and in a crowd like that we might be 
able to slip away unnoticed. I’m going to talk 
to Rowdy about it when he shows up, which 
ought to be any time now.” 

His guess proved accurate, for in less than 
half an hour the three Flying V cow-men ap- 


red. 

Rowdy strolled over to the wagon while Ram- 
sey, with an intuition for which Pete blessed 
him, remained behind, detaining the other 
cowmen and incidentally Slater, with conver- 
sation. 

The moment they were out of hearing, Ter- 
rell poured forth his story into Stillson’s ready 
ears. Rowdy caught on instantly and be- 
trayed none of his eager interest in the recital. 
Indeed, to every outward seeming, the two 
might have been engaged in the most casual, 


- haphazard talk. 


“Sure, we'll manage it,” said Stillson at 
length. “We gotta. It'll have to be done 
slick, though. We can’t expect to buck Jod- 
dard and his crowd right out in the open. Like 
you say, the Scouts being here to-night will 
help. There’ll be a bunch of strange horses in 
the corral, an’ with that an’ all you ought to 
be able to slip away either with the boys or 
ahead of ’em without anybody else getting 
wise. Lemme think it over a bit an’ I'll talk 
to you about it later.” 

While he talked he was fussing with the in- 
nocent and entirely dependable king pin and 
presently the two walked back to the ranch 
house together. 

“That’ll be all right now,” he assured Ter- 
rell as they rejoined the others. ‘Well, fel- 
lows, let’s get down to the bunk house and 


clean up; likewise hunt some chuck. I’m 
about starved.” 

When they had gone the two boys, moved by 
a like impulse, sought the kitchen. The dep- 
uty followed them and while dinner was being 
prepared he lounged in the doorway smoking 
and casually chatting. Pete was unable to 
get the slightest inkling, either from his re- 
marks or his manner, what lay uppermost in 
the man’s mind. 

“What time will that bunch be here to- 
night?” the puncher asked directly. 

“Not much before seven,” answered Terrell. 
“Some of ’em have quite a ride.” 

“It'll be dark, then, before they start 
home?” 

Pete nodded. “Easily. There’ll be quite 
a lot to go through with at the meeting.” 

“That’s good,” said Stillson. ‘‘ Now, listen: 
it’s not going to be any cinch you two slipping 
away without being seen. Here’s Slater ta!:in’ 
notice of every little 
thing, and there ain’t 


“I’m worrying a lot more about the chances of 
getting what I want out of Mel Biddle.” 

Ted was unable to reassure him. Chiefly 
because of his rather bragging ways and the 
fact that he was considered to put on side on 
the strength of his father’s wealth and in- 
fluence, young Biddle was not a very popular 
member of the troop. In the beginning he and 
Terrell had been especially at odds, though of 
late the two got on rather better than when 
Pete first joined the troop. The two boys de- 
cided that the chances of his acceding to the 
latter’s request were altogether dependent on 
the strength of his liking for Tex Laranger. 

“T’'ll have to lay on that strong,” concluded 
Terrell. ‘‘He’d never in the world do it for 
me.” 

The afternoon dragged considerably but at 
length it was over and they had scarcely fin- 
ished supper before the Scouts began to arrive. 
Spike Murphy, the senior patrol leader, was 
amongst the first, and 
as soon as he had put 





much doubt in my mind 
that come evening Jod- 
dard and all the deputies 
he can get together will 
be stationed around the 
outfit ready for you to 
make amove. Were you 
thinkin’ of takin’ the 
back way to the Alemada 
Trail like you ’most al- 
ways do?” 

“Tt’s a lot shorter,” 
returned Terrell; “and 
we’re not apt to meet 
anybody.” 

“T know,” agreed 
Slater; ‘fan’ for that 
very reason they’ re likely 
to think of it an’ watch 
it close, even though 
they don’t know where 
you're heading for. If 
I was you I’d cut 
straight across the old 
Diamond Square, hit the 
trail further on an’ then 


Laranger, 


note from Tex. 





Synopsis of ‘‘The Fly- 
ing V -Mystery” 


PETE TERRELL of 
Mounted Troop returns to 
the ranch house to discover that 
his friend and Scoutmaster, Tex 
has 
Swart Joddard, Deputy Sheriff, 
appears with a warrant for Tex’s 
arrest on a robbery charge. He 
tries to torture Pete into dis- 
closing the whereabouts of Tex 
when the timely appearance of 
the Flying V punchers stcps him. 
Finding nothing, Joddard leaves 
one of his deputies, named later, 
to watch Pete and the house in 
case Laranger returned. Several 
days pass and Terrell, upon re- 
turning one evening, discovers a 
While trying to 
read it, a hand, coming through 
the window, tears it frorn him. 


his horse into the corral 
Pete drew him aside to 
inquire about Biddle. 

“He’s coming,” re- 
turned Spike, “at least 
he told me this morn- 
ing he’d be here.” 

“Good,” said Terrell. 
As they entered the big 
room together he glanced 
swiftly about and failing 
to see any signs of Hank 
Slater, went on: “Listen, 
Spike: we’ve had word 
from Tex.” 

“You have? What 
in thunder made him 
beat it? Of course he 
didn’t——?” 

“Of course not,” cut 
in Pete. “‘I don’t know 
what took him away, 
but I’m going to meet 
him to-morrow or Sun- 
day. Tod and I have 
to slip away to-night to 
get ahead of Joddard 


the 


disappeared. 








work back slow an’ care- 
ful to where you cut into . 
the mountains. You got all the time there is 
an’ can afford to waste some. My idea is to 
slap my saddle an’ Slim’s on a couple of cay- 
uses from the remuda an’ after dark take ’em 
over an’ tie ’em just the other side of Thunder 
Creek. Slater’s sure to keep an eye on the 
corral, an ’seein’ your mounts an’ saddles there 
he may get a mite careless. You two will have 
to slip away before the rest make a move to 
start for home. Any way you can keep the 
lights low in the big room?” 

Pete thought a moment. “We could put 
the lights out and toast marshmallows and 
have songs and stories by the fire like we do 
sometimes at informal meetings,” he suggested. 
“Tod brought some back yesterday.” 

“‘Fine,” approved the cow-puncher. ‘“‘Then 
nobody spyin’ through the windows could tell 
who was there an’ who wasn’t. Well, then, 
about fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
bunch leaves you'll have to slip through one 
of the windows—Tex’s bedroom would be the 
best—and work along back of the barn ait 
bunk house. to the creek. You'll have to put 
the Scouts wise, 0’ course, but I reckon you 
can count on them.” 

“Sure,” agreed Terrell and Ramsey in one 
breath. “That’s a dandy plan, Rowdy,” added 
the former approvingly. 

*Tt’s the best I can think of,” returned Still- 
son. ‘“I’d a whole lot rather buck the gang 
out in the open, but that won’t do. We'll lash 
a couple of sacks of chuck back of the saddles. 
Like enough Tex’ll be glad of it as well as you 
two.” 

“That’s great, Rowdy,” said Pete enthusi- 
astically. “I’ve been worrying some, but the 
way you’ve doped it out it’ll be a perfect cinch 
to make our getaway.” 

“‘Not a-tall,” warned Stillson. “Don’t you 
fellows get away with that notion. You'll 
be buckin’ Swart Joddard an’ three or four 
deputies, and this here Slater ain’t the easy 
mark you might take him for. -You got to be 
thunderin’ careful an’ watch your step every 
minute or you'll sure spill the beans. Now 
listen while I tell you where to find the cay- 
uses. ” 


Both boys heard him through attentively 
and after a little more conversation, they 
started slowly back toward the ranch house, 
discussing the situation. Relieved by the cow- 
man’s solution of his chief difficulty, Terrell 
thought Stillson was making too much of the 
danger of their being detected by Joddard 
and the others when the time came to set out 
for Spirit Lake. 

“Tf we can’t slip past ’em on our own ground 
we’re pretty poor stuff,” he said to Ramsey. 


and the deputies. Did 
you see cnything of them coming down?” 

Murphy shook his head. “No, but they’ve 
left town. I stopped in‘at the store this after- 
noon and Blodgett told me they rode off right 
afterdinner. What’s up, anyway?” 

Knowing Murphy for a fellow he could de- 
pend on, Terrell told him everything. 

“Toasting marshmallows is about the only 
excuse I can think of for putting out the 
lamps,” he concluded, having outlined Still- 
son’s plan. ‘It had better come from you; 
that Slater will probably be spying around all 
evening. About a quarter to nine you might 
start up a song and that’ll cover any noise Tod 
and I may make getting away.” 

“Good business!” approved Murphy, his 
eyes shining. “I’m sure keen about putting 
something over on Swart Joddard. He’s been 
spreading all sorts of lies around town about 
Tex. How long shall we stay here after you’ve 
gone?” 

“About ten or fifteen minutes,” returned 
Terrell. “That'll give us a chance to get 
across the creek. Say fifteen, and then raise 
the dickens of a racket with the horses so 
there’ll be no chance of hearing us over in the 
Diamond Square. Oh, there’s Biddle. Don’t 
start the meeting for about five minutes, 
Murph.” 

Spike agreed and Pete at once crossed the 
room to where the fellow he wanted had just 
entered. Mel Biddle was tall, well set up and 
rather good looking, with an expression which 
habitually held just a little too much self-satis- 
faction. At the moment, however, this was 
greatly tempered by a look of doubt and un- 
certainty whch suddenly heartened Terrell. 
He could perfectly understand that with his 
father so much at odds with Tex Laranger it 
had not been easy for the son to come here to- 
night. The fact that he had come at all 
bore evidence, or so Pete thought, of the 
strength of his allegiance to the accused Scout- 
master. Approaching him, Terrell wasted no 
— approaching the subject that was on his 
mind. 

“Look here, Mel,” he said in a low tone, 
‘will you do something for Tex?” 

Biddle stared at him in dubious surprise. 

“For Tex?” he repeated slowly. “What?” 

“You don’t really believe he took that 
money, do you?” asked Pete. 

The other Scout hesitated an instant and 
then shook his head. 

“T don’t see how he could have,” he an- 
swered simply. 

Terrell’s face lit up and he caught Biddle’s 
arm in a momentary, impulsive grasp. 

“Good business!” he exclaimed. “I knew 
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you’d feel that way. Have you talked to your 
father about it at all?” 

“Not much,” rejoined Mel in a tone of some 
embarrassment. ‘“‘He isn’t— Well, you— 
you can’t argue much with Dad. You see, 
the evidence——” 

“T know,” cut in Terrell. ‘You can’t blame 
him, I reckon. It looked bad for Tex, only 
you and I know he couldn’t have done it. 
What we want now is to find out who did. 
That’s where you come in.” 

“How?” asked Biddle, plainly puzzled. 

“The fellow who robbed the safe must have 
known there was an extra large amount of 
cash in it, mustn’t he?” 

Biddle nodded. “I should think so,” he 
agreed. 

“Well, then, if you could find out from your 
father who else besides Tex was in his office 
Saturdzy, or even Friday, to draw out money 
or put some in, that would give us something 
to start on, wouldn’t it?” 

Pete spoke in a low tone. He had drawn 
Biddle awsy from the open door and made 
sure no one was within hearing. 

“Think you could do that?” he concluded. 

‘ could try,” agreed Biddle a little doubt- 
ully. 

“That’s all anybody can promise,” said 
Pete. ‘Make out you're just curious. That'll 
be better than letting on you think he’s wrong 
about Tex and getting him all rubbed up. 
I’ve got a hunch you'll work it, Mel. You're 
as keen as the rest of us to clear Tex, and of 
course if we should have the luck to land the 
real thief there’d be a good chance of getting 
the money back. There’s Spike’s whistle. 
Well, I'll ride in to town Monday and see how 
you’ve made out.” 

He took that casual tone because he felt 
intuitively it was the best way with Mel 
Biddle. The latter had plenty of brains and 
ability but was apt to resent advice. Ex- 
perience had taught Pete that the best way 
to get results was to put something squarely 
up to him and let him work out the details 
himself. So at the sound of Murphy’s whistle 
he turned away without further words and 
took his place in the troop line-up. 

The meeting followed the usual routine. 
There were the customary exercises and re- 
ports, a few tests were passed and a rather 
prolonged discussion took place on the subject 
of the summer camp. Murphy made no 
reference to Laranger except to say that he 
was unavoidably absent but would probably 
be with them the following week. Pete sup- 
pressed a grin as he caught sight of the ex- 
pression on Slater’s face, who was watching 
the proceedings through the kitchen door. 

“That’s got him guessing,” he muttered. 
“Good boy, Murph.” 

The result of his talk with Mel Biddle had 
heartened and encouraged him, and he was 
quite untroubled by any doubts regarding 
their approaching getaway. Indeed, knowing 
as he did every inch of the Flying V territory, 
the boy looked forward to outwitting Joddard 
and his crowd with a sense of pleasurable ex- 
citement and confidence. 

Murphy’s suggestion of a marshmallow roast 
was received with general applause, the two 
lamps were put out, furniture dragged back 
from the fireplace and the Scouts settled them- 
selves on the floor in a wide semicircle around 
the blaze. By prearrangement Tod Ramsey 
took his place at one end of this close to the 
door leading into Laranger’s bedroom, while 
Pete was in a similar position at the other end, 
both well in the shadow. Murph started a 
serial story, passing it suddenly to the fellow 
next to him, and so on, and mirth occasioned 
by the many absurdities mingled with sharp 
exclamations over the hot marshmallows. 

Pete had lost sight of Hank Slater but 
guessed him to be still watching from the 
kitchen. He could not even see Ramsey 
through the shadows but the two had accu- 
rately timed their departure. Tod was to 
leave through Tex’s bedroom about the middle 
of the first song, so when the second started 
Terrell slid noiselessly across the floor into his 
own room, cautiously stood erect and felt his 
way through the connecting door over to the 
open window. 

He paused there for a moment listening, 
but not a sound came to him from the darkness 
outside. 

“Poor prunes!” he reflected, thinking of the 
sheriff and his deputies. “They haven’t a 
chance in a hundred of catching us.” 

Carefully climbing through the window, he 
turned to the right, and took a dozen cautious 
steps in that direction. A second later, with- 
out the slightest preliminary warning, he ran 
plump into someone standing motionless 
against the building, a pair of muscular arms 
gripped him instantly around the body and 
held him helpless. 

(Zo be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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bundles of feathers that made Sandy’s heart 
ache. He took the dead birds as well as the 
gear and by the time he returned to his 
cabin he was well loaded with Scipio’s junk. 
He made a similar excursion in the afternoon 
and found more snares. Also he found some- 
thing that made him grind his teeth in im- 
potent anger. It was the coyote-haggled 
carcass of a spike-horn deer, which had been 
shot, and from which the choicest sections 
of meat had been cut and carried away. 
Scipio was not confining his poaching and 
market-hunting to grouse. 

The first thought that Sandy gave to the 
possibility of interference was when he heard 
a stone rattle just behind him and then he 
thought too late. With a start he straightened 
and turned only to look full into the ugly face 
of Scipio. The man was beside himself with 
anger. Moreover he had a club upraised 
threateningly. Sandy saw that a blow was 
imminent. He ducked and tried to sidestep. 
But he was a split second late. The club 
descended with a swish and a heavy thud on 
the side of Sandy’s head, dealing him a terrible 
blow on the temple as a myriad of colored 
lights danced ,before his eyes. Then suddenly 
they all went out; he seemed to pitch forward 
into a black and bottomless canyon. 

It was the unpleasant voice of Scipio that 
aroused Sandy to consciousness. He opened 
ais eyes just a little to find himself with hands 
and feet tied lying in a bunk in what’was 
probably the poacher’s cabin. It was night 
and the place was illuminated by the wan light 
of a badly smoked oil lamp on a table. By 
turning his still aching head ever so little Sandy 
could see that Scipio had a companion. It was 
Tony Spatz the taxi driver. Tony looked white 
and worried. 

“Tf—if—he should die, Scip, it would be 
murder and—and, I don’t want to get mixed 
up in anythin’ like that. I ain’t playin’ that 
game even if I don’t love Sandy a lot and if I 
thought you did mean to kill him or that he 
might die I’d—I’d tell th’ Forest Ranger the 
hull game and take my medicine. I don’t 
wanta kill nobody. You shouldn’t of hit him 
so hard,’’ protested Tony, in shaking voice. 

Scipio’s temper flamed. 

“‘Wh-a-a-t,” he roared, advancing threaten- 
ingly across the floor. ‘‘You’ll tall de Ranger. 
You go back on me, huh? No, yuh won’t, 
yuh young yallair cub. I’ll——” 

Tony, frightened, leaped from his chair, and, 
fists clenched, started to back away from 
Scipio, protesting nervously. 

“Look out, Scip—don’t yuh try nothing 
like that on me er—ugh.”—Crash! 

Scipio losing control of himself swung a 
wild right at the boy while he was still protest- 
ing. Tony tried to duck out of its path, but 
was only partially successful. The blow 
caught him solidly on the jaw and knocked 
him sideways against the rickety table, which 
upset with a crash, throwing the oil lamp to 
the floor. And the next instant the little 
cabin was illuminated with a hideous glare, as 
a pool of oil spreading across the floor ignited 
with a roar. The cabin was on fire. 

Scipio, startled by the results of his blow, 
stood for a moment with fists clenched and 
looked at the sheet of flames. Panic seized 
the poacher at the sight of the flames and, 
with a wild cry of fear, he bolted] from the 
cabin while Sandy yelled at him desperately. 

“Come back. Untie my hands and feet, 
you mucker.” 

The flames were spreading fast. Fortunately 
the table had upset so as to spill all the burn- 
ing oil toward the back of the cabin. 

Sandy realized that he could not leave the 
cabin without making an attempt to get 
Tony out too. But how was he to accomplish 
such a task when he was so nearly helpless 
himself? If only Tony could be aroused to 
consciousness he could easily get both out. 
Sandy began to shout. But it was useless. 
Tony was thoroughly out. } 

Sandy hopped across the cabin, and stood 
over Tony. Then he lowered himself to his 
knees, and dropping forward broke his fall by 
landing across Tony’s body. Swiftly he 
wriggled into position for the door, and 
seizing the grimy collar of the taxi driver’s 
shirt between his teeth he started dragging 
him backward. 

It was a harder task than Sandy had ex- 
pected. Tony was no lightweight and trying 
te crawl backwards without the use of his 
hands was about as much of a job as Sandy 
had ever attempted. And adding difficulties 
to the situation was the thick smoke that 
began to swirl about the cabin and eddy over 
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Sandy’s head toward the open door. 


Breathing 
was becoming hard even down near the floor 
where Sandy’s head was. His eyes smarted 
and his lungs hurt. He wanted to cough 
and gag constantly. Could he finish the task 
he had set for himself, he wondered vaguely, 
as like a terrier he dragged at Tony’s collar, 
and tried to pull himself backward toward 
the door? He set his teeth more firmly and 
screwed his courage and determination up to 
the highest notch. 

Consciousness came back to Tony with a 
tush. He leaped groggily to his feet, and 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes as 
if to clear his head. Then he seized Sandy 
under the armpits to drag him toward the door. 

Out in the fresh, clear, cool night air Tony 
seemed to regain strength swiftly, for instead 
of dragging Sandy he picked him up in his 
arms and staggered across the clearing with 
him until he was well out of the way of the 
fire. Then laying him down on the grass he 
found his jack-knife and cut the thongs that 
bound Sandy’s wrists and ankles. And as 
the fire-watcher sat up and began to chafe his 
wrists Tony looked at him in wide-eyed 
interest. 

“You was trying to drag me out, wasn’t 
you? I could feel you pulling at my collar 
yanking and jerking like while I was coming 
too. I didn’t know what was happening for 
a while. But you was trying to get me out— 
me who’s always laughed at you for being a 
Boy Scout and called you a dude and all that. 
Gee. I was a dirty sucker. But I wasn’t the 
sucker that Scipio is. He—he——” 

Tony stopped talking abruptly and looked 
up with a start as someone came crashing 
through the underbrush. Into the light cast 
by the burning cabin came Forest Ranger 
McKenzie. 

Tony’s face went ashen and his eyes grew 
large as he saw the forest official. Ranger 
McKenzie stared down from one boy to the 
other. Then he demanded of Sandy: 

““Why haven’t you been at your station 
since noontime? I came up this morning 
when Miss Rawson gave me your telephone 
message. I’ve been waiting all this time up 
there at your cabin for you. What does all 
this mean, anyhow?” 

And Sandy told him, beginning with the 
snares and the dead grouse he had found the 
day before and ending with the scene in the 
cabin when Scipio punched Tony and knocked 
over the lamp. 

Ranger McKenzie stared hard at Tony. 

“And has this boy been helping the 
poacher?” he asked. 

““T—I—er—well, I’m the hackman down 
in Soda Buttes, and Scipio paid me well to 
cart the stuff out. I knew it was wrong and 
all that, and I’m sorry I got mixed up with 
such a mucker. If—ii—well I suppose you'll 
send me to jail anyhow,” said Tony hopelessly. 

“T don’t know,” said the Ranger thought- 
fully, as he looked at Tony’s frightened 
countenance. Then he added: 

“Tf you will turn State’s evidence and tell 
the truth about what Scipio has been doing, 
perhaps we can get you out of it.” 

“T’'ll tell you everything. I hate him. He’s 
a mucker—TI’ll go on the witness stand against 
him—if you catch him.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the Ranger. “We'll 
catch him if he isn’t caught by this time. I 
think he tried to make a getaway in your 
flivver. I saw it going down the Crazy Creek 
road while I was up in the fire-tower. I sus- 
pected there was something wrong and I 
telephoned down to town to have the sheriff 
arrest whoever was driving it. So I guess they 
got him. And when I saw the fire down here 
in the cabin I telephoned a second time to 
have a dozen men sent up from Soda Butte 
to fight the fire. Scipio couldn’t possibly get 
through to town because those fire-fighters 
would help the sheriff arrest him. But I 
hope they won’t delay long in getting up here 
because that fire is spreading to the woods 
already and if we don’t look out we'll have 
our hands full.” 

As if in answer to the Ranger’s expressed 
wish, from the direction of the Crazy Creek 
road came the noisy blasts of motor horns 
accompanied by the roar of several cars ap- 
proaching in a hurry. 

“Here they come now,” exclaimed Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. “With a full crew it won’t take us 
long to get the upper hand of this blaze. 
Come on, you boys, help me break out some 
fire-fighting tools from the cache down by the 
fork of the creek. Hurry. The men will be 
here to use them in a minute.” 
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Exercise 
wear a PAL 


Do as the champions do—wear a 
PAL. Nature has left vital nerve 
centers and delicate cords un- 
guarded. They need protection. 
Al) physical culture authorities 
... directors, coaches, physicians 
... agree that there is danger in 
any exercise, no matter how mild 
... without the protection of an 
athletic supporter. 


Play safe. Even trained, hardened 
athletes wear PAL for the easiest 
“work-outs.” And if you’re still grow- 
ing or out of training you need it 
much more than they do. Wear PAL 
for baseball, tennis, swimming, all 
track and field meets and basketball. 
Most schools insist upon it as a part 
of the regular equipment. PAL is 
light, cool, porous, washable and 
flexible. Gives firm support through- 
out any game. At all drug stores, one 
dollar. Price slightly higher in Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO...NEW YORK... TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11158 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 








30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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WA 
WeShip On Approval ) 
Select the bicycle you \ 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. \ 
e will ship it subject to Nf 
your approval and trial. 


Direct From Factory. 
Save s10% 10825 ooorcnses enter into the 


cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 
Ti $450 Guaranteed. Lamps; wheels, 
res tach eQuipment. Low prices. 


Mead cycie.co., dept. M15 Chicage 
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GRO-CORD Soles— Officially adopted 
by the Boy Scouts of America 


wy Cy Cy 
N42 NY XZ 
N A NB NS 
Sissy Aes ASS 


HAT is what you will say 
when you have once experi- 
enced the comfort and the sure- 
footed feeling of wearing shoes 
with GRO-CORD 
Soles. They are built 
like a cord tire. The 
cords, fused on end in 
live rubber, give you 
a perfect non-skid 
tread on wet grass, 
smooth rocks, or hard earth. 


No other soles are like them. 
The process is patented. 
Look for the name GRO- 
CORD on the bottom and 
~— imitations. Most any 
dealer can show you a 

GRO-CORD Sole. Ask him. ©974 tire 
LIMA CORD SOLE& HEELCO. every pair 

Lima, Ohio 
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Keep Your Hands, 
Pockets and Rifle 





Western Lubaloy .22's, when loaded 
with Smokeless powder, are Free from 
GREASE! They are as clean as a new 
$20.00 gold piece. 


“Bullets of Gold”? 


The Lubaloy (Lubricating Alloy) coating makes 
them gleam like “Bullets of Gold”"—yet they 
cost no more than old-style .22's. You can 
dump them out of the box into your pocket 
without soiling hands or clothing—and they 
keep the bore of your rifle clean, too—as bright 
as new, without cleaning. Western's special 
NonCorrosive priming mixture prevents rust 
and pitting. (Also available in lubricated 
Lesmok loads). 


The exclusive Lubaloy coating gives your 
.22 the same advantages which have made 
Western Lubaloy big-game cartridges the 
choice of many famous hunters. 


If you have a .410-gauge shotgun, try Western 
Super-X .410-gauge shells, little brother to the 
famous long-range Super-X duck load. 


World's records have been established with 
Western. Once you have tried the remarkably 
accurate Lubaloy .22's, you'll never shoot any- 
thing else. Write for free literature describing 
Western—World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
854 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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age in the country—real Scouts and good 
fellows. 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition 

E PUBLISHED last month the quali- 

fications which the Scout who accom- 
panies Commander Byrd must possess. Word 
has been received from Executives and Scout- 
masters that they are considering for their 
recommendation hundreds of Scouts who are 
eager to be chosen for this tremendous enter- 

rise. 

“ It is the most thrilling offer that has been 
made to the Scout Movement, and, as we have 
made plain, the Boy Scouts of America will 


Byrd unless we are fully convinced that such 
candidate would contribute and be of service 
to the expedition. 

When these words are in print, applications 
for this honor will have already been closed. 
We will make known as soon as possible the 
results of the contest. 

Commander Byrd has been a most enthusi- 
astic friend of Scouting and we hope it will be 
possible for the Boy Scouts of America to 
render him a service through the Scout chosen 
for this enterprise. 


Sea Scouts Get Boats 
‘THROUGH the courtesy of ‘the Rotary 

Club of Long Beach, California, the Sea 
Scouts of that city have been presented with 
a 46-foot schooner, “Jennie Griffin,” for use 
this summer. 

A 62-foot motor ship, “Ballantrae,” which 
will be used in the training of Sea Scouts in 
advanced seamanship, has been presented to 
the Boy Scout Council of Trenton, New 
Jersey, by Mr. Robert C. Roebling. 

In announcing the presentation of the two 
boats to the Sea Scouts, Thomas J. Keane, 
Director of Sea Scouting, at the National 
Office of the Boy Scouts of America, stated 
that at present California is leading in the 
number of Sea Scout units with thirty ships 
enrolled. Although Illinois is second on the 
list in membership with twenty-three ships 
registered, Chicago is the leading Sea Scout 
city of the nation, with thirteen Sea Scout 
ships, which is seven more than are registered 
from San Francisco, California, which is the 
second largest Sea Scout city in the nation. 

New Sea Scout troops have been formed at 
Worcester, Massachusetts; LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin; Cranston, Rhode Island; Chicago, 
Illinois; Jackson, Michigan; Sedalia, Missouri; 
Newport News, Virginia, and New London, 
Connecticut. 


, 


Study Journalism 

PONSORED by the Poor Richard Club, 

classes in the study of journalism are 
being conducted at the Charles Morris Price 
School in Philadelphia for Boy Scouts. Study- 
ing journalism at first hand under the tutorship 
of club members, many of whom are world- 
famous in the fields of advertising and journal- 
ism, the Boy Scouts are preparing themselves 
for journalism as a life work. 

The journalism club or school is intended 
primarily for those Scouts interested in getting 
assistance in the obtaining of the Journalism 





Merit Badge of the Boy Scouts of America, 


not recommend any candidate to Commander _. 





A Porto Rican Troop being thanked by Lindy for guarding The 
Spirit of St. Louis 


| 
for Scouts wishing to get new ideas and help | 
in the publishing of Scout Troop papers, and 
for the Philadelphia members of the National 
Boy Scout Press Association, according to | 
Charles M. Schwartz of the Poor Richard | 
Club, who is directing the work for Scouts. 

From time to time, as the work progresses. 
Philadelphia members of the Poor Richard 
Club who are prominent in newspaper work 
and advertising will be called upon to address 
the Scouts. 


Scout News in Brief | 
OOPERATION of the Boy Scouts o! | 
America in the arousing of interest in 


archeology and the protection of historic 


Indian sites throughout the United States 
will be sought by the State Survey Committee 
of the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council. 
At a meeting held at Beloit, Wisconsin, 
recently, the committee met with the central 
section of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation and recommended that the aid of 
the Boy Scouts be enlisted for the preserva- 
tion of historic sites. 
* * * 

Hinton G. Clabaugh, Chairman of the State 
Pardon and Parole Board of Illinois, declared 
in a recent addres in the City of Peoria, that 
his long experience in dealing with law violators 
and extensive delving into their records and 
careers had failed to reveal a single one who 
had ever been connected with the Boy Scouts 
of America. He explained it is organizations 
like the Scouts that start boys on the straight 
path, and automatically destroy the breeding 
places of crime, by furnishing supervised 
amusement and continuous medium for edu- 
cational recreation. 

* * 

An interesting and vivid example of the 

sense of discipline and order instilled in the 








boys of the nation by the Boy Scout Move- 
ment was pointed out in a talk over the radio 
by William L. Fisher, of the Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia, recently. He said 
that no exhibition had ever been held in the 
Museum without policemen being present to 
control and direct the crowd until the recent 
Boy Scout Exhibition. Although _ nearly 
25,000 people visited the affair, the Boy Scout 
“cops” handled the situation entirely, and 
did it to perfection. 

* 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s famous book, 
“‘Scouting for Boys,” which formed the basis 
for the organization of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, has recently been published in braille 
by the National Institute for the Blind in 
England for blind Scouts. The book is fully 
illustrated, raised dots on the paper taking 
the place of ordinary lines. | 

* 


Recently, when the State of Iowa celebrated 
Aeronautics Day at the Des Moines Aviation 
Field with over 40,000 people present, 300 
Boy Scouts were on duty throughout the day. 
The Scouts effectively handled traffic and 
guided the crowds. Reports from the police 
of the community say that by their little 
acts of service the Boy Scouts rapidly made 
themselves the most popular boys in the 
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“No dine trouble 
today, fellows 


Tere) in 
NEVERLEAK’” 


“CURE, they’re the same old tires, 

but I put a tube of Neverleak in 
each one. Now they’ll last out the 
season. That genuine Neverleak sealed 
up these two old holey tires tighter 
than a drum. I haven’t pumped them 
up for a week, and before they leaked 
like fishnets. 


“And you can just bet your sweet life 
that I’m going to use Neverleak in 
the new ones I'll get next season. 
Then I'll never know I have a punc- 
ture — Neverleak seals 'em up on 
the run. I was telling Dad about 
Neverleak last night and he said that 
he used the stuff when he was a boy. 
Must be pretty good to be on the 
market that long.” 


Get the genuine original Neverleak 
in the green and yeilow tube at hard- 
ware storesand bicycle shops. 30 cents 
for a tube — for a.season’s freedom 
from punctures and pinholes. If your 
dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct 
from us. 






VAGUS VENEER 
CORPORATION 










4318 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Qhe Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 
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below Soaring Eagle’s horse had not taken 
half a dozen steps until the news was in camp 
and the camp in an uproar. 

““Now we have found the buffalo without 
the help of that conceited fool. Wait until I 
accuse him before the council!” 

All unconscious of the fateful news passing 
over his head, Soaring Eagle galloped on. 
The camp did not come into sight. Reluc- 
tantly he guided the horse up a slope to dis- 
cover the line of sentinels or other signs of 
camp. He discovered no sentinels at all, for 
the hunters had already appeared on a distant 
ridge and Black Wolf had motioned them 
southward. Now sentinels and hunters alike 
were all madly riding southward through the 
forest screen. 

But Soaring Eagle did locate the thin blue 
haze of smoke above the camp. He was sur- 
prised to see that he had ridden quite past it. 
To reach the camp he had to cross several 
thickly timbered ravines, while the hunters 
were following fairly open slopes southward. 


HS heart sank as he reached the edge of 

the grassy plain on a foaming horse. Snow 
Goose and his hunters were recklessly attack- 
ing the herd without placing a single sentinel 
to watch for the enemy! 

Already the hunters had succeeded in start- 
ing the buffalo to mill in a compact circle. 
Each time a buffalo bolted from the circle a 
man either tried to kill him with a well-placed 
shot, or to scare him back by flapping a robe 
in front of him. The men were riding close 
alongside the herd, leaning over and loosing 
their ‘shafts within a bow length of their 
victims. 

A horse and rider dashed out of the milling 
mass, closely followed by a maddened bull. 
Desperately the rider lashed his horse, but 
seemingly without avail, for the buffalo quickly 
caught up with them. A sudden powerful 
lunge of the shaggy head buried a cruel black 
horn in the horse’s side. The maddened 
animal reared, whirled about on its hind legs, 
and dashed back into the herd, carrying the 
rider with it. 

The horse reared again, screaming, as 
another horn wounded it. As the animal fell 
into the seething mass, the rider leaped to the 
back of a buffalo. Then, with marvelous 
agility, he ran across the backs of the closely 
packed herd toward safety. He slipped and 
fell on his last leap, but rolled clear of the 
mass. 

Soaring Eagle was rapidly closing in upon 
the carnage. The dismounted man leaped 
to his feet to run toward Soaring Eagle. A 
maddened bull charged after him. The man 
snatched his wolf robe from about his waist 
and tossed it over the horns and eyes of the 
bull. As the man dodged to one side Soaring 
Eagle caught him up with a sturdy arm. In 
a moment the agile hunter was riding behind 
his rescuer. 

Soaring Eagle chuckled: he had rescued 
Black Wolf! 

“Who is the wiser now, horse flogger? When 
a real need to use the quirt came, it had already 
been used too often!” 

“Ho! ho! The laggard is jealous of the 
warrior who runs across the backs of buffalo! 
A song will be made for the mighty Black 
Wolf, dancer on live buffalo!” 

Another hunter was caught in the mass. 
One wild leap he attempted, only to disap- 
pear beneath the milling mass. Dust rolled 
up in clouds. Dead and dying buffalo began 
to dot the plain. Almost every arrow found 
its mark. Nearly half the herd was down. 
Soaring Eagle brought down a bull which 
broke from the deadly cordon. 

Suddenly the remainder of the herd stam- 
peded down the valley. Half a dozen warriors 
were caught in front of the charge. They 
fled for their lives, with a sea of tossing horns 
in their wake. Some of the other hunters 
pursued the herd for a distance, bringing down 
several more buffalo. But horses were be- 
coming exhausted and arrow quivers almost 
empty. The flankers drew rein, to wheel 
back toward the “surround” to gather their 
arrows and thus count their individual kills. 

Black Wolf jumped off from behind Soaring 
Eagle, to claim his arrows. He hurled a 
taunt at Soaring Eagle, who was trying to 
reach the side of Snow Goose. 

“The hunters did not need the selfish secret 
of Soaring Eagle! Other scouts were more 
willing to share their discovery of the buffalo!” 

Snow Goose reined in is Lense as he over- 
heard. 

“What’s this? Is Soaring Eagle laggard 
again in bringing in his report?” 

“He is guilty, O Chief. See the fresh buffalo 
tongue still tied to his saddle! Yet he rode to 
camp past the sentinels without giving the 
signal of buffalo! He dare not deny it.” 

Soaring Eagle started to explain his action 
when his attention was called to the move- 
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ments of the buffalo wolves. During the “sur- 
round” these had fled beyond the reach 
of the flying arrows. But now a whole line of 
them was slowly approaching. Something about 
the manner of approach puzzled the scout. 

Snow Goose exploded in righteous wrath as 
he saw that Soaring Eagle was not denying 
the charge, but, instead, was turning his 
head away. 

“Ungrateful and unruly dog, to-night the 
hunters will teach you discipline or else you 
die in the learning! Enemies from within 
the tribe must be treated as are enemies from 
without. Here, you two older men, watch 
him lest he run away.” 

Soaring Eagle replied loudly, that all might 
hear, but without turning his head from his 
study of the wolves. 

“Blackfeet are close 
brings that message, too.’ 

“Bah! This puppy is not only unruly, but 
a coward as well! We all know that this is in 
the Blackfeet hunting grounds. Every buffalo 
party from our tribe takes the risk of meeting 
them, but when the buffalo are found we must 
kill quickly.” 

Snow Goose wheeled his horse and dashed 
away. He didn’t want them fo see his disap- 
pointment in Soaring Eagle. Also, he was 
really worried about the Blackfeet, too. He 
felt that one swift killing, followed by a swift 
retreat with the meat and hides, was his 
wisest move. Perhaps Soaring Eagle was 
right; the Blackfeet might be close at hand. 
But he was cheered when he remembered that 
they were in the center of a considerable open 
basin. If the Blackfeet attacked them here 
they could retreat in any direction without 
being hindered by the women and the camp 
equipment. He determined to order the hunt- 
ers to do an almost unprecedented thing—to 
skin and cut up the buffalo instead of leaving 
it to the women. 


EANWHILE Soaring Eagle kept his watch. 

His eyes lighted up with pleasure as he saw 

three columns of smoke rising from a distant 

ridge; one column dark from the pine resin, 

the flanking columns white as wool from fresh 

pine needles. Pretty Robe and her helpers 
were doing their part. 

He looked in the other direction. In the 
distance the black smoke was rapidly thinning 
out, but he could still see patches of smoke. 
It had been broken into pufis in answer to 
Pretty Robe’s signals. The Crows were 
coming! 

The wolves were hitching forward again. 
Soaring Eagle estimated that there were fort; 
of them closing in upon the killing ground. 
He determined that there was only one thing 
to be done to arouse the kill-maddened hunters 
to their imminent danger. 

Deliberately he untied his buffalo shield 
from the saddle. He grasped it firmly in his 
left hand, pointed his spear toward the wolves 
with his right hand, and settled himself into 
the saddle. 

His guards smiled, but one of them fitted 
an arrow to his bow. The disgraced youth, 
in his anger, might foolishly be attempting to 
drive away the buffalo wolves—buffalo wolves 
who lived by dodging the maddened buffalo! 
But if it was merely a ruse to get away, the 
youth was even more foolish. Soaring 
Eagle trotted toward the wolves, the guards 
moved their horses forward so as to keep 
within bowshot. 

Suddenly Soaring Eagle couched his lance 
and charged the wolves. The sudden move 
almost earned him an arrow in the back! 
Only a sudden strange commotion among the 
wolves stayed the flight of the drawn arrow. 
The wolves were running forward, apparently 
on two legs! Arrows whizzed from the ranks 
of the “wolves”! 

Soaring Eagle deftly interposed his new 
buffalo-hide shield. Two arrows struck it 
almost at the same moment, only to glance 
harmlessly away. Soaring Eagle lowered his 
lance to run it through an arrow-shooting 
“‘wolf.”” The lance was whipped from his hand 
by the falling body. 

Now he was through their line. The at- 
tackers had thrown aside their wolf skins and 
were revealed as a swiftly charging line of 
Blackfoot warriors. Soaring Eagle brought 
his bow and arrows into play, loosing shafts 
into their backs with movements almost too 
swift to follow. In play, Soaring Eagle had 
practiced trying to plant arrows in a 
post while riding by at full tit. Now he was 
using his “play” in a desperate attempt to 
save his friends. 


by. Soaring Eagle 


Reiger: of oe See warriors faced 
about to’ stop him. ring Eagle disap- 
peared over the far side of his horse, only his 
shield and a bare leg remaining in view. He 
was delighted at the success of his diversion. 
Every moment the enemy paused on his 
account was precious time in which the Nez 
Percés could arrange an orderly retreat. 

Meanwhile his two guards rose to the oc- 
casion. A slight move of his bow-hand had 
been sufficient for the first guard to change the 
direction of his drawn arrow from Soaring 
Eagle’s back to the chest of a “wolf.” Then 
the pair charged through the hole made by the 
two dead men, and adopted Soaring Eagle’s 
tactics behind the other wing of the crescent 
of attackers. The second guard, however, fell 
with a Blackfoot arrow in his throat before 
they were well started. 

Among the dead buffalo, ten of the meat- 
— were te alive pd the first shower 
of arrows. s to the charge of Soaring 
Eagle, the arrows had been oon just a little 
too far away for deadly accuracy; otherwise, 
not a man would have been left standing. 
The startled hunters made a feeble return to 
the showers of arrows darting toward them. 
Most of them had but one or two arrows left 
in their quivers. They leaped for their horses, 
and dashed through the buffalo out of range of 
the footmen. 

Snow Goose uttered a cry of dismay as he 
wheeled away. A fan of some twenty swiftly 
charging horsemen was ing down upon 
them from this side! They were caught’ be- 
tween two attacks! 

At this moment Soaring Eagle and the re- 
maining guard were racing their horses back 
along the rear of the line toward the center. 
Here they bore in with twanging bows and 
cleared four more attackers out of the way— 
they had already accounted for six. But their 
charge was costly to themselves. The guard 
tumbled from his horse with an arrow through 
his body. Soaring Eagle’s exposed leg was 
laid open in a wide gash by a glancing shaft. 
His shield had an arrow buried in its center. 
Suddenly his horse collapsed with five arrows 
re in it. Soaring Eagle was flung head- 
ong! 

But an opening was made! Snow Goose 
grimly charged his warriors through it. Black 
Wolf rode down upon Soaring Eagle with a 
grin, his former surliness forgotten in the ex- 
citement of battle. As the wounded youth 
staggered up, Black Wolf slipped a dusky 
arm around him. 

Soaring Eagle desperately clung to the 
saddle-horn and was dragged along beside 
the horse. He ran whenever his feet could 
touch the ground, his wounded leg spraying 
blood far and wide. In a moment they were 
through. 

Black Wolf paused to swing Soaring Eagle 
up behind him. 

“Now we are even again to-day! Black 
Wolf takes back what he said. There are 
things more important than buffalo—Black- 
feet, for example! Keep that stout shield 
behind us as we ride!” 

“Black Wolf is as swift as his namesake in 
action; he will be called The Buffalo Runner. 
But listen to Soaring Eagle, whose eyes have 
been sharpened by the Spirit Eagle. Soaring 
Eagle saw the false wolves; now he sees a way 
to capture them. Quickly, ride up alongside 
that nearest hunter and mount up behind 
him. Soaring Eagle has need of this horse to 


‘reach the side of Snow Goose immediately.” 


Although Black Wolf was usually loud in 
his criticism of Soaring Eagle, at heart he 
respected the swift-thinking brain of his com- 
panion. He had already discovered, on other 
occasions, that it was wise to obey him in an 
emergency. He rode alongside the unsuspect- 
ing hunter, seized the man about the body and 
swung on the horse behind him. For a moment 
it appeared that both would fall from the 
horse, but they clung somehow. 


SOARIN GEAGLE desperately urged hishorse 

closer to the van of the retreat. Snow 
Goose, fortunately, was glancing around when 
the strange transfer was made. ing some- 
thing was up, he pulled in his horse a little to 
allow Soaring Eagle to run alongside. The 
Blackfoot horsemen were rapidly lessening the 
distance between the bands. Knowing that 
the smaller Nez Percés band was practically 
weaponless as well, they gave vent to exultant 
yells. Soaring Eagle leaned toward Snow 


“Swing the band more to the left, toward 
that smoke signal in the hills. Thirty Crow 
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warriors are waiting there to help us. That 
smoke is an answer to the one that your wife, 
Pretty Robe, is sending up back yonder.” 

Snow Goose looked back in surprise. He 
had not noticed the three columns of smoke 
before, any more than he had the one in 
front. 

“So! The young wolf teaches the old one 
new tricks! Is he sure that the trick won’t 
catch us instead? Why should the Crows 
help us?” 

“T have smoked a pipe with them! These 
Blackfeet killed some of their people but yes- 
terday!” 

Snow Goose grunted in surprise. So, this 
stripling did have a real message to bring in. 
Smoked a pipe with the Crows, had he? Huh! 
Snow Goose had not done that yet himself! 
Snow Goose eyed the fast disappearing smoke 


above the tree-tops ahead; perhaps the Crows 
were a long way off, or perhaps they would be 
afraid to attack the Blackfeet. He. glanced 


back to gauge the s of the enemy; the 
Blackfeet would reach the timber almost as 
soon as his band would. In spite of Soaring 
Eagle’s assurance, he became worried. 


But Soaring Eagle smiled in sudden relief. 

He had seen a flutter of white in the edge 
of the timber. He began to rein in his borse, 
so as to bring up the rear. Black Wolf and 
his angry host were slowly dropping behind 
the rest. ing Eagle reined in still more to 
allow them to catch up. The warrior scowled 
at Soaring Eagle. 

“Peace, warrior! A surprise awaits the 
Blackfeet at the edge of the timber. Lend me 
thy lance to help spring the trap.” 

: Grudgingly, the hunter passed over the 


ance. 

Soaring Eagle lagged still more. The Black- 
feet were close enough to send hissing arrows 
toward him as he reached the edge of the 
forest. Again his shield protected him. 

Suddenly he surprised the pursuers. With- 
out entering the growth, he wheeled his 
horse and drove his lance into the ground. 
This was a signal that he would retreat no 
further. 

The Blackfeet yelled with pleasure, for it 
appeared that the Nez Percés were going to 
make a last forlorn stand against them. 
They rushed in without bothering to loose 
more long-distant shots at Soaring Eagle; 
they would kill him with their lances! 

Suddenly horses and men went down in a 
tangled mass as a volley of Crow shafts bit into 
them! Before they could pause forty yelling 
demons charged from the forest upon them! 
Their surprise was complete. Outnumbered 
two to one, with the majority of their op- 
age on fresh horses, their plight was hope- 
ess. Buffalo bows t , heavy shafts 
thudded home! Most of the Blackfeet were 
down before they could turn their horses. 
The rest were too close to do anything but 
mickey swift end. - It was all over in a 


Without stopping, the allies raced back 
toward the buffalo surround to head off the 
unmounted wolf imitators. A few of these 
reached their horses in the woods; fewer still 
got clear away. 

As the pursuers abandoned the chase to 
ride back over the battlefield to count coup of 
the dead, they saw two little cavalcades ap- 
proaching from different angles. One was of 
five of the six hunters who had fled before the 
herd down the valley; the other hunter had 
gone down under the herd. 

The other band approached from the direc- 
tion of the Nez Percés camp. Snow Goose 
narrowed his eyes thoughtfully. If it had not 
been for this resourceful youth, Soaring Eagle, 
these women would now be riding into the 
hands of their enemies. $ 

Pretty Robe rapidly and excitedly told her 
story. The Crow chief, Many Ponies, added 
his part in sign e. Snow Goose looked 
for Soaring Eagle. youth was sitting on 
a dead buffalo looking at his battle-scarred 
shield = Flower That Sleeps bandaged 


barrassed to see the many eyes upon him, and 
bent his head over the shield. With a finger, 
he explored the scars and the broken arrow ti 

which marred the polished surface of the shield. 
Snow Goose looked at the shield, too. He 


ed. 

“The Numipu have their winter’s meat and 
new allies, thanks to Soaring Eagle. Soaring 
Eagle has his life, thanks to the strength of 
his shield. Both have been well proven. 
Hereafter the Numipu will trust the judgment 
of Soaring Eagle, a full-fledged warrior of the 


bee, Eagle will the strength 
i e will trust to the st: 
of his shield!” modestly replied the youtu, 
without raising his eyes. 

Tue Enp 








Hey, fella—can you swim? 


I couldn’t, until after I got my first bicycle. That made it 
easy to get to the swimmin’ hole two or three times a day 
and it wasn’t long before I was as good as the rest of them. 
The bike I have now is better yet for this swimmin’ busi- 
ness. It’s got a new type multiple-disc New Departure 
Coaster Brake on it—same idea as the clutch on your 
dad’s car. Twenty-four braking surfaces—and, oh boy, 
how she can hold when a fellow wants to stop quick— 
coasting is the best sport ever, now. 

Better get yourself one of these new Coaster Brakes; 


talk it over with your dad tonight! 


Shinn 
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Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, registration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and roc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all about working with leather the Graton 
& Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 
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unburn’s 
Torture? 


Unguentine stops sun- 
burn’s pain instantly! 
Rub it on at the first sign 
of redness. Be ready. At 
the beach. On camping 
trips. Outdoors every- 
where! Doctors use it for 
all burns. 50c. 
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| coutin’ With Hit Carson | 


(Continucd from page 11) 








showing that our Indians were marauders and 
consequently our enemies. 

Andrew and I were excited. Our hearts 
thumped. Our faces were flushed. I know that 
my hands trembled and that my rifle, which 
weighed fifteen pounds, felt like a match. 

“Tndians!”” Andrew whispered to me. 
“Indians!” 

Carson, however, was unaffected. We rode 
on following the trail. 

That night Kit Carson unfolded his Indian 
hunting philosophy, a system he had become 
schooled in from forty years of experience. It 
was as follows: See the Indians without al- 
lowing them to see you; follow them; let them 
camp overnight; follow them next morning, 
closing in, always keeping them from seeing 
you; the next noon, while they ‘are dismounted 
and away from their horses, rush them, catch- 
ing them unawares and unmounted and not 
expecting the surprise. Then cut the horse 
herd away from the Indians, kill as many as is 
necessary, and go home with the horses. What 
plan was simpler, easier? 

Carson gave us instructions: ‘Charlie here 
will take care of the horses—he’ll be responsible 
for the herder; the rest of you boys follow me, 
yell like the very devil and keep shooting.” 

We learned that the reason why Charlie 
Howard was the horse-herd man was that he 
was such a poor shot from horseback. He 
could not hit the side of a table mountain while 
astride his horse and never could learn to 
shoot. Afoot he could outshoot any of us; 
but astride he could only make a noise. 

The next morning we went right out on the 

trailearly. But we did not go fast. We stayed 
back, riding cautiously, keeping completely out 
of sight. By eleven o’clock we were almost 
within striking distance of our Indians, whom 
we could see by the cloud of dust raised by 
their horses. Those Indians did not know that 
we were alive. We kept carefully.out of their 
sight. About noon we saw that they stopped, 
but we kept on going. 
We could see the smoke from their fires. 
They had selected an open place to camp, but 
there was a wooded butte two hundred paces 
to the left. For this, by going up a little 
valley, we headed; and we made it unseen. 
There we counted our forces, Kit Carson reiter- 
ated instructions, we tightened our saddle- 
girths and made ready for his word. It was 
an exciting time for us boys, but the others 
were as calm as if waiting for dinner to be 
served. 

The Indians were squatting or lying around 
fires. We could hear them talking and occa- 
sionally laughing. The horse-herd with the lone 
herdsman was cropping grass some distance 
away. Wecould make out the American horses 
by their larger size; there were about twenty- 
five of them and fifty Indian ponies. There 
were about twenty-five Indians, Apaches. 

“Ready, boys?” asked Carson. 

We all nodded. 

“‘Let’s be at them; and don’t forget to yell!” 

Those were superfluous instructions. For 
a party of six men I do not think that any 
Indians could have caused more din than we. 
I do not think, however, that I added much to 
it, my excitement was too great. I think that 
my yells were but squeaks, but I tried as hard 
as the rest and thus showed the spirit to cooper- 
ate, if not the results. 

We crossed the space as if flying. Charlie 
Howard left us and headed toward the horses. 
The Indians heard us, then saw us. 

What surprised Indians! They forgot where 
they were, what they were doing, what they 
intended to do. They were in high consterna- 
tion. They did not know what to do, nor did 
they have a plan should they be caught un- 
awares. 

Some ran toward the horses but saw the 
horses being driven away. Most of them 
scattered like a puff of powder. They went 
every which way and disappeared as if by 
some great force of legerdemain into the rocks 
and gullies and wooded places. 

We were meanwhile yelling and shooting; 
and I don’t know which made the most noise, 
our guns or our mouths. We had separated 
somewhat and were chasing single Indians or 
small groups. 

Some Indians were lying here and there 
about the ground. Most of them, of course, 
escaped. Our purpose was not annihilation 
so much as it was recovering the horses. We 
never killed for the sake of killing. Often we 
would pass by bands of Indians we might 
easily have wiped out. But as they had no 
stolen stock with them they were not our ene- 
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mies. Our business was recovering stolen' 
horses, not murdering Indians. 

That one battle ended our activities for that 
year. Soon after the snow began flying; the 
passes were blocked; the trails were too formi- 
dable even for such-stanch spirits as emigrants, 
and_we had nothing to do. 

In the spring we took to the trails again, 
just as soon as the grass was high enough for 
a pony to crop. We knew almost to the day 
when the emigration would start, and we had 
no calendar to tell us either. We used the 
grass. Those emigrants were crazy to be on 
the go. The tips of the grass had only to 
show green and they were off. 

This year, 1867, we were very busy. We had 
many engagements and recovered 158 horses. 
I need not recall any of these encounters, for 
they were all more or less alike. 

Always Carson was careful to make it a sur- 
prise party on the Indians. Always he used 
caution in protecting us. His caution was ran- 
kling to us young fellows—we wanted to dash in 
and slash them, smash them, slam-bang, pell- 
mell, helter-skelter. That was not Carson’s way 
at all. He never attacked unless the enemy 
was off guard; and then he was a fury. 

An adventure Kit Carson and I alone had in 
October, 1867, in northern New Mexico. This 
time we were the attacked, the Indians the 
attackers. 

We were riding along one fine autumn after- 
noon, just the two of us; the other boys were 
at Fort Garland and Carson and I were going 
to Taos. We never dreamed that there were 
any Indians near. But some were, and very 
near, aS we saw them, a horde of them rushing 
upon us. There was only one thing to do: 
to dismount and fight—we could not flee, they 
were right upon us. 

We repelled their first attack, firing from be- 
hind our horses. A ball hit Carson’s horse in 
the shoulder and he lashed around and was 


unmanageable. 

Carson said: “We’re in for it. Kill your 
horse.” 

I understood. With my knife I cut my 


horse’s throat, he fell, I fell behind him. Car- 
son had done the same thing. The horses’ 
heads were together, their rumps perhaps six 
feet apart. We lay behind their bodies for 
protection. 

“Be cool, Dick, make every ball count,” were 
instructions from Carson. 

All this transpired in less time that it takes 
to read about it here; and by now the Indians 
were upon us, not seventy-five yards away. 

Carson had his single-shot rifle and I an old 
double-barreled gun he had given me. We 
fired, I twice, Carson once. We fired deliber- 
ately, coolly, and we had not missed, not one 
shot. That fire checked the Indians; they 
never could stand direct fire in the face, and 
they wheeled. That gave us a chance to re- 
load; and we were ready for them again. 

In this tight place I studied Kit Carson, and 
he probably studied me. He showed no ex- 
citement at all. It was with him a task of 
making every shot count. If he worried any 
for fear ‘that we might lose our scalps, he did 
not show it. 

Nor was he in the least angry. When they 
would get ready to come again he would say: 
“Well, they’re coming once more, boy. Be 
ready. Make your shots count.” 

That was all, no invectives, no profanity. 

Darkness saved us in this predicament. 
The sun went down, wind of the evening 
sprang up, the light faded in the west, and the 
night came. And when the night came the 
Indians went. They gave up the quest, in 
disgust, probably quarreling among them- 
selves because of such ill success. 

But we were still in an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. We were forty miles from any habitation, 
we had no horses, we had only a small bag of 
dried meat between us to eat and one canteen 
half full of water. We had to walk if we 
wanted to get anywhere, which we did. But 
first we took our knives and cut our saddles and 
bridles to small pieces to keep the Indians from 
getting and using them. 

We set out and next day reached safety. 
When it was all over this is what Carson said 
about it: ‘Boy, I never want to be in another 
place like that!” 

Carson’s health during the two years I 
knew him was very poor. He suffered con- 
tinually but in spite of it was cheerful and 
game. His trouble, which later caused his 
death, came from an injury several years be- 
fore when his horse had fallen on him and rup- 
tured some blood-vessels in his chest. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
During the last year anyone could see that He was desperately ill, but none of us re- that we shook hands all the: way around, 
he was failing. He complained of pains in alized it then. mounted our horses.and went away in different 
the chest. Frequently he sent us out on the As the ambulance, drawn by mules, started directions. "We were never together as a body 
trail alone. he put his head out of the back, waved feebly again, we five; nor did I ever see Tom Tobin 
The death of his wife in April, 1868, hurried and said: “Carry on the work, boys, just as_ or Bill Drannan after that day. 
his. He was devoted to his wife, the mother soon as the grass is green and the trails open. Tom Tobin lived to be almost a hundred years 


of his five children, and when she passed away I’ll be with you in a few weeks.” old and died just a few years ago in a little cabir 
we noticed that Kit Carson had lost his desire We never saw him again. He died in Fort intheSan LuisValley, Colorado. Charlie Howard 
to go on living himself. Lyon in May, 1868, fifty-nine years of age. died in Denver in the county hospital. He had 
~ As Carson was an army man and there was After his death we lost spirit. It was notthe lived for many years under an assumed name; he 
no way of caring for him where we were, he same with him gone. We followed his wish that _ had been in trouble in his later life. Bill Drannan 
was asked to go fo Fort Lyon, on the Arkansas summer, though. We were on the trailseveryday died in the Black Hills, insane, I understand. My 
River, for medical attention. He assented. and recovered a considerable amount of stock. brother Andrew and I were together most of our 
An ambulance was sent for him; and we boys When fall came we determined to disband. lives; and Andrew passed away in Wyoming 
helped him off. It was on November 1, 1868, at Fort Garland, several years ago. I am the only one left. 
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shaft hissed from the boy’s bow and quivered sheet of tough bark perhaps two feet long. some plans were brewing. Suddenly one of 
to the feathering in the Comanche’s right side. Another sheet was alsosecured. Back at camp the band ran out along the narrow trail, noting 
A startled grunt and the stricken man fell he formed each piece of bark into a cylinder its possibilities as he went. He came back 
forward on his pony, then slid from the rearing some six inches through by lapping the edges shortly and joined the others. Evidently his 
animal into the snow, where he lay quite still. and binding them thus until they were dry and _ report of inspection suited them, for all again 
E-clui-de had avenged the death of his father. would hold their shape. One end of each cylin- mounted their ponies and started riding single 
He could go to the Shadow Land in peace now. der was closed by binding over it a nearly trans- file up the trail. All appeared eager to be on 

Soon the immediate slaughter was over and parent piece of rawhide. The otherend of each the move, for it looked as though they would 
the bloodthirsty invaders took up pursuit after was closed with a strong disc of wood cemented have great sport butchering that little band 
the few fleeing Apaches who remained alive, and in place with spruce gum. In each disc was a of dancers up the canyon. That was just what 


one by one they were trailed through the snow small hole about the size of a dime. E-clui-de wanted them to think. 
and ridden down and killed. Of all the band The boy went back to his own camp after Almost trembling with anticipation the 
only E-clui-de, the cripple, remained alive. atime. Once there he took his bark cylinders young strategist keenly watched the oncoming 


The boy kept to his place of concealment and’set off through the forest again. He was men. They came on, one behind the other, and 
and when the Comanches left in pursuit of his gone quite a while and the sun was down when started out upon the dangerous shelf. A few 
companions he slipped cautiously through the he returned. He carried the bark cases with of the more cautious dismounted and led their 
brush in the opposite direction. On the way he the greatest care and warned all he met to horses, but most of those wild, hard riders 
passed some of his comrades lying dead in the leave his burden strictly alone. scorned to leave the saddle and rode out along 
snow. Their bows and quivers of arrows he Then, while the band crowded eagerly about _ the slippery face of the cliff. ‘ 
took with him, for he felt sure he would need him, he carefully outlined his plans. With The last Comanche warrior had ridden out 
them, and from the Comanche who had killed grunts of satisfaction they listened, and all upon the shelf and yet the leader of the caval- 
his father he secured a long, sharp steel knife, were eager to help him. Plans were laid for cade had not reached the far end of the dan- 
the first one he had ever seen in his life. the following day. gerous stretch. Fifty-eight Comanches and 

Then he hurried on into the thickets where Early the next morning the Apaches were their mounts were strung out along the sunlit 
the ambushers had lain in wait, for there the eagerly astir.. Such weapons as they possessed face of the cliff, gorgeous in paint and feathers. 
many horse tracks would help conceal his own were brought together. Strong clubs of knotty From concealment E-clui-de watched closely. 
trail. Carefully hiding his tracks he worked oak trees were secured. Then a chosen party ‘The rear pony was just passing his bark cyl- 
his way up into a side canyon, and then onup of the stronger members was made up and_inder, so close to the wall that its side almost 
a steep slope where horses couldjnot go and supplied the best possible with such weapons scraped against the concealed case. Now! 
where the thick growth of trees offered effectual as were at hand. Down the canyon they went, With a mighty jerk of his strong arms upon 
concealment. On over the ridge and into the E-clui-de, son of a chief, in the lead, carrying the cords E-clui-de tore the hidden cylinder of 
next valley and he was safe for the time, at his precious bark cylinders with the utmost care. bark from its concealment, ripping and splin- 
least. Arriving at the dangerous trail along the tering the dry, brittle bark asunder. His 

Now E-clui-de began the hard, circuitous steep cliff the boy worked out his plans with watchful mother instantly followed his example 
way back to his camp to warn his mother and the greatest care. He concealed one of his by jerking sharply upon her own hidden 
the other women and old men of the attack bark cases in a crevice of the rocks close to the cords and tearing the other bark case gaping 
he felt certain would come soon. But his trail at each end of the shelf, covering them open. Instantly a sinister, buzzing hum welled 
crooked legs lacked speed when it came to over with loose shale and leaves, and from each up at either end of the calvacade. Clouds of 
clambering along steep mountain slopes cov- strong cords of twisted bark extended under truculent wild bees, that the crippled boy had 
ered with snow. cover of leaves and weeds up the slope to thick contrived to entice into his bark hives from 

Before he could manage to cover more than clumps of locust and nettles. Then the cripple a bee tree discovered a few days before, 
half the way to the camp the Comanches had __ placed several of the old men and squaws, each swarmed savagely up. 
followed up the valley and had made an attack armed with a stout cudgel of knotty oak, at Infuriated and unreasoning as they were, the 
upon his home. But the people had had some- various appropriate spots where the thick, sweating, moving horses and men attracted 
what of a warning that trouble was afoot, owing brown tops of fallen spruce, dark, shadowy them at once. Over the foremost and the rear 
to the shots and yells that floated up the valley clumps of weeds and nettles and wild goose- they settled, venting their wrath in a thousand 
during the hunters’ conflict with the Co- berry bushes or. clinging hop vines offered painful stabs. Frantic with torturing, fiery 
manches. Snatching up in haste a few most complete concealment, especially at the foot stings in tender eyes and unprotected nostrils 
necessary belongings the inhabitants scattered of the cliff, at each end of the narrow trail and the wild, plunging animals became wholly 
to the wooded slopes back of camp even as_ up above the shelf, too. They were given in- unmanageable. 
the victorious invaders came dashing up the structions to keep concealed until a word from And hard upon the. attack of the vengeful 
trail on their steaming horses. E-clui-de should call them from their cover. bees came E-clui-de’s shrill war yell. He 

A few of the old men and squaws they were His mother, The Mountain Star, was appointed sprang erect, bow in hand, and drove arrow 
able to ride down and kill, but most of the to the shelter of the thick locust bushes up the after arrow into horse and man. Up at the 
people made good their escape, so the Co- slope where she would manage the hidden cords _ head of the cliff trail old Eagle Cloud, quick in 
manches went back and took possession of of the last bark cylinder up the trail, while her mind and body despite the more than four- 
the camp for the winter. son would manipulate the other one. score summers that had passed over his gray 

E-clui-de joined the fugitive Apaches late All these preparations made, E-clui-de head, leaped from hiding and heaved and 
that evening and they made their desolate strung his strong bow and slipped through the shoved at a mass of loose granite above the 
camp far back at the head of the Ruidoso spruce forest to spy on the enemy once more. shelf. It loosened and went hurtling down, 
Canyon, where ghostly aspen trees grew on ‘The bright sun was well up by this time and blocking the trail there. All along the cliff 
the bleak slopes. They felt that their enemy the morning air was pleasantly warm, while old men and women tugged and heaved at 
would not follow them there, and when the little heat waves shimmered over the rocks heavy boulders and slabs of granite, sending 
snow went off in the spring they might be able where the sun rays had full play. Flies buzzed them crashing into the wild mélés of struggling 
to go‘over the mountains to some camp of their in the bright, open spots and busy bees men and horses. The canyon grew hideous 
kin. And through those days of cold and hummed eagerly about the early spring flowers. with groans and yells of broken, dying warriors 
hunger and misery that came it was the crip- It was a cheerful morning. and the shrill screams of fear and agony of 
pled E-clui-de who secured most of the meat The scouting Apache found the Comanche plunging, frantic ponies as they tumbled over 
for his starving people, and this, with the inner warriors up and about. Some had already the edge of the shelf and went bounding and 
bark of the yellow pine and aspen trees, kept brought in their ponies and others were driving crashing down the sheer face of the cliff to 
the spark of life in their famished bodies. The theirs in from the gentle surrounding slopes, their death upon the great rocks below. And 
boy was the mainstay of the camp. None where the fresh, green mountain grass was fast down at the base of the cliff were other Apaches 
there were who doubted the wisdom of old springing up, while a few of the men, fully alert to see that no hated Comanche remained 
Flying Cloud in saving the cripple’s life. equipped for hunting or scouting, were already alive after his tumble down the precipice. 

And so the miserable days passed while in their saddles of elk horn and beaded buck- As swift and sudden as a thunderbolt from 
the Comanches lived in the stolen Apache skin, impatient to be on the move. E-clui-de heaven had been the attack, and nearly as 
camp and feasted on the stores of food left grunted with satisfaction. It was good. swiftly had its object been accomplished. Its 
there by the owners. Then one day while Long minutes passed. Faint at first, then success was horribly thorough, the annihila- 
scouting far down the valley E-clui-de noted plainer, there came from down the trail the tion vengefully complete. Within ten minutes 
a certain situation that, coupled witha pleasant thumping of horses’ hooves on loose stones and of the white man’s time not one of all the fierce 
discovery made earlier that spring morning, the crackling of brittle twigs. Soon Comanche Comanche war party remained alive. And 
proved the incentive for his making certain warriors were seen riding cautiously up through not one of E-clui-de’s people had been injured 
plans that greatly appealed to him. He went the shadowy forest. They arose | at the upper in the least in the ambush. The son of Chief 
back to the camp, took his sharp steel knife end of the spruce grove and studied intently Running Elk had avenged the death of his slain 
and went off into the aspen groves to work. the country up the valley for some minutes. companions. He would have a pleasant 
From the smooth section of an aspen tree some Then they drew together and held a short journey to the Happy Hunting Grounds when 
eight inches in diameter he peeled off a solid powwow back in the shadows. Evidently his time-came to go. 
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W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 
ANCHER’S $$ 4 ho ks ta oo 
3 set 





stock book, value 250 with 
"NCHER STAMP CO.” 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Referenee me Scout yy sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 
Magaicarocions Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands (many richly colored un esigns), Com- 
plete with Bie Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and P' Pp all for 2c p 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 











Airmail! spans inctud- 
e 
stamps--all 





CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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and sport. 


to get to those ‘‘good o 
fellows never forget. 


Make sure of a stay 


hard muscle. 


camp every Summer. 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 2 Park 


Dear Sir: 
way to take ‘‘ the hurdles.” 


Name 


ED nb. capo Accccdecedaccsccncge 


8-28 City 





On Your Mark, Get Set 
Bang!! They’re Off— 


Off on the wild dash to camp and days of fun 


A bunch of ordinary fellows hurdling all obstacles 


Get On the Starting Line 


Don’t be among the stay-at-homes because of 
no funds. Get your share of fun and sport and 
hike home with a coat of tan and some good 
Jack Gardner helps hundreds of fellows go to 


let him show you the way. 


Please put me on the starting line for camp. Show me the 


ld’? days—the days that 


in camp this Summer. 


Mail in the coupon and 


Ave., N.Y. C. 
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“D2? YOU think Lovell’s book store will 
be open so early in the morning?” Bob 

queried as they trudged along toward Main 
Street. 

“Why, stupid, it’s after nine o’clock. Sure 
it will be open,” Harry laughed. 

Only Mr. Lovell was in the store, thanks to 
the early hour, and he smiled when the boys 
stated their errand. 
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“My first customers to the new depart- 
ment,” he remarked. 

The book was brought out, an old Austrian 
edition dated 1910, and contained many stamps 
beyond that date which were hinged in rows 
on every available space. 

“There’s enough here to keep us busy for 
hours,” Harry said. 

“This is a new line for me,” Mr. Lovell ex- 
plained. “I was a collector years ago, and I 
remember buying at a third of catalog. These 
you may have at that rate if you find any you 
need. You see I have started to mark the 
list price and catalog number over each. I 
see you have your catalogs along. Certain 
stamps, such as British Colonies, unused, I'll 
hold at half catalog later, but today and with 
my first customers the third rate goes for all.” 

With this incentive the boys flew eagerly at 
the pages, taking turns in having first pick. 
After the collection had n j superficially 
gone through, Mr. Lovell heme out the sets, 
some of which were very recent arrivals from 
European dealers. A newly surcharged issue 
from Lebanon which included thirteen regular 
postal denominations, four of which had over- 
printed altered values; four airpost and five 
postage dues, all bearing the “Republique 
Libanaise” and an added surcharge in native 
type with bars across the original inscription; 
twenty-two varieties in all. One wonders how 
many of these stamps were printed to furnish 
sufficient stock for so many over-printings. The 
airplane set bears three added printings. A 
commemorative from Uruguay, the battle of 
Misiones with dates 1828-1928, and the por- 
trait of Gen. Fructuoso Riviera in the center 
with an explanatory map at the right, value, 
five centimes, rose, was an attractive item. 
From Sweden came the “King’s Birthday 
Celebration” set of five values, with the dates 
1852-1928. Is it the intention of the Swedish 
Government to celebrate the King’s birthday 
each year from now on, beginning with this, 
his seventy-seventh? Four values from the 
Argentine Republic on a new watermarked 
paper which still retains the R A, this time in 
a circle, and sideways; values, one-half, one, 
two, and five centimes. The remainder of 
this issue will probably follow with the changed 
watermark. From Tunis these surcharges 
3 ON 5, 10 ON I5, 25 on 30, 40 on 80, and se 
on 75 centimes. A single item from Sudan, 
the one millieme, black ‘and orange, with the 
S G watermark. Many other sets had been 
mounted in the books, some of which were 
already familiar to the’ boys. Bob suggested 
calling it a day, so Mr. Lovell asked them to 
stop in whenever they liked, that they were 
— welcome, even if they didn’t come to 

uy 

Harry suggested they pass Mr. Birwood’s 
house on their way home. To this Bob agreed, 
and they found him in a comfortable chair on 
the terrace before his door. 

“‘We were hoping to find you,” said Bob. 
‘We have just come from Lovell’s book and— 
postage stamp store. Show ’em, Harry.” 
Each held up a bulging envelope. 

“Well, that sounds like good news. I 
should very much like to see what you have. 
Won’t you come in for a few moments?” 

In the library a table was cleared and the 
contents of the two envelopes shown. Mean- 
while the Lovell stock was described and Mr. 
Birwood assured there was still plenty for him 
—much that was too high-priced for Bob and 
Harry. 

“The pues is general, 
stamps,” said M ‘3 | “Tt seems Mr. 
Lovell is going ro stir us up a little. Before 
you say good-bye I have a few things to show, 
too—came in yesterday’s mail.” A stock book 
was referred to and several small, transparent 


a quiet time for 





envelopes selected. The first of these contained 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this clcessification are accepted 
unless they mect the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 











A DOZEN NEW 
SCOTT SEALD PACKETS 


Here are a dozen bargains in genuine 
stamps just added to our SCOTT SEALD 
Packet list. e 


No. 404, 10 diff. Irish Free State 15c; No. 
405, 10 diff. Ecuador 10c; No. 406, 25 diff. 
Ecuador, 25c; No. 407, 10 diff. Siam 10c; 
No. 408, 20 diff. French Morocco 25c; No. 
400, 10 diff. Newfoundland roc; No. 410, 
20 diff. Irish Free State 35c; No. 411, 20 
diff. Indo-China 25c; No. 412, 10 diff. 
Barbados 20c; No. 413, 10 diff. Jamaica 
toc; No. 414, 10 diff. Salvador roc; No. 
415, 12 diff. Latvia roc. When you order, 
ask us to send you FREE our 80 page price 
list of more than rroo packets and sets. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47thStreet New York, N.Y. 


























K . ‘ “ie r~ 
. . 
MENAGER : 
Big packet animal stampsf\?>; 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, et 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- M44 
iS ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, "leopard, ° 
“~~ Camel, anteater, ,owan, giraffe, ae > 
¢) phant, springb 





— «4 Free to approval applicants encios- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang- A Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelo 

We will cade. sbediedete jree—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








. _Ten different triangle stamps for 15c. 
Triangles to approval applicants. 
100 Africa 45c.—100 Asia 50c. 
100 British Colonies 30c. 
100 French Colonies 35c. ~ pSestagaens Colonies 50c. 
1100 Mixed, all unused, only 
Big lists, with hundredsof Selen in setsand packets, free. 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 
— Finny: over 140 diff. Algeria, Air- A 
Cameroun Gabon, Guyane, Irish C 





planes le 
sce rea Far ag ay 
e' jes, etc is SU e 
aoplicants. . THOUSAND paRGAnriss FREE. 100 dif. N 
a 9c. Postage .-— o 


U. S. 30c, 1000. hinges 9c, 25 Bi 
Hawkeye ‘Stamp Co., sdar Rapids, 


100 °stames' FREE 


to applicants a Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


RISTENSEN ST. 
826 ae Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We offer splendid commission in stamps for selling our 
stamps to your friends. We will send you sample sheets 
valued at $2.00. Your Scoutmaster’s name and address or 
references that will bear investigation necessary. Return 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 

LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


$100 = 


F REE #= 1000 mn en stamps & 1000 hin 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0. ST. 














s 
RARE CON 
AIRPOS Tt 
(Which alone 
a saieinnr geese att: 5c 
ete., etc. for bey, Dtber be bargains 


- ED sent on approval. Lis’ 
Heunetd Suny 6, Soon 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to —— for Universal Ap- 


F R E E proval, Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
NS 
RY chats 40c. 25 diff. U. 8. 25¢. 1000 











Milwaukee, Wis. 

100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 

Cuba, a RETR EAS | Oc 
hinges 15¢. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 

List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 

C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MYSTERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of cannibals, 
heathens and wild savages. Included are Congo, Travan- 
core, Kenya & Uganda, ui, Siam, etc. Only 8c 


to approval applicants. 
DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








SPECIALIZE IN “U.S.” 
and start witha — packet 


100 varieties, U.S....... 
200 varieties, 
300 varieties, sin% 
400 varieties, U.S.... 

600 varieties, 
100 var. U. 
200 var. U. 8. 
300 var. U. 


. Departmenis. . 
. Departments. 
. Departments... 
. U. 8. regular postage 
. U. 8. regular postage 
300 b U. S. regular postage. 
. U. 8. regular postage. 
500 var. U. S. regular postage 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packcts gladly sent. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 

















FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting w 
— thrilling scenes. ineladed « are: Satan with piteb- 

anagram Ly ‘node aon oa ing chain): 
flan wild" caribo ; Fan ; ne hein’ (ferocious tiger): :gidad 
=" 


ting Arab); 
this great packet will ue ont. 
i STAMP co. Box 215, wag ese tes Colo. 
If you act right now also inclu a tri- 


gauge, andas 





a-zle stamp, ‘oration 
BOYS ; SENSATIONAL 8¢ OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
la a set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, eat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last’ but not least, a 
est pocket stock book aie whioh to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to Cy -y? for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


$1O°2° for 2 ast 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 











ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transvaal, inte. etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
to-get"’ countries and many others are contained in 
my W onder Packet of Ls different, given FREE to 
Approval on 4c for p 
Ss 1 iso, Ind. 











Richard Bann vd oo WN pol it., Valp 
VARIETIES 
Album LY hold 1152 stamps, 
% ots. sheets 


2c; 1000 hinges 
with enc order. Miami Stamp _-_ Toledo, Ohio 





Alldifferent. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each, 


100 
Stange Fee sce 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 
150 Diff. Stamps... .10c 500 Mixed Stamps....18¢ 
350 “ Te, 1000 “ = +++ -30C 
500 “ o .35¢ 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 








Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 


TIP- scale, ruler, good a —~ Ay 

Uganda (cannibal land!). Gold Coast} 
Persia, ali for 10¢€ to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorade Springs, Colorado 





RE 
re owe poles illus- 


BIG 
trated pi pric 1. sivi 
7 e' 
ana re F; 
stamps, 5c, ide, 
large pac’ kets. r ~ ° 
Titand Star phe & Lonsas hy, Mo 


100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. e guarantee your complete sat- 
isfaction THE STAMP COLLECTOR 

Dapectmsene B. L., 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The PACKET of CURIOUS STAMPS! 


“While: 











pie o ( poche fo, Eathonta —* an 7 ship) Geesce 
ying soldier) , Jugoslavia (nude slave), Kenya-' 
= Samoa, Tete, Turkey (wolf); — and tet 


man 

tamps; airmail, postage due, ———— 

pecial delivery, money 

5 curious ones. Also of six “ey Azer! 
indle stamps.’ a ‘OR Sc! Approvals and big 


wii 
vrice-list with each 
STAMP COMPANY 
Boxi37, Garrett, ind. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7¢ luding 
And two other triangles, inclu 


ny fA 








stamps in our pac’ 
of 53 different > Cc 
foreign stamps for ot. 4 


some good approv 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimere, Md. 








A SN AP 300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and yt $1 and 

60 DIFFERENT U: S. STAMPS for ONLY 25< 

FREE With each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘How to 
Make a Stamp Collection Li a ccoutner with 

our price lists of albums, su’ — and hund 

in sets, packets, etc. CITY STAMP & IN 

co oom 35, 604 =y y Cincinnati, O. 


1928 


five new values from Liberia. On the one-, two- 
and three-cent denominations an engraving of 
three native trees was shown. On the five- 
cents, printed in two shades of blue, was a 
map of Liberia, which was also on a fifteen- 
cent official, A ten-cent value carried a 
portrait. 

“Here are two special stamps from Portugal 
commemorating the Olympiad. The fifteen- 
cent value is to prepay an extra charge on 
Jetters to the Continent, the Azores, and 
Madeira. The second is a thirty-centavo, 
postage due, to be affixed in case the fifteen- 
centavos has not been applied. Clever scheme, 
that. These from Martinique in current type; 
fifteen centimes, orange-brown and blue, and 
seventy-five centimes, blue and brown. I hear 
Turkey has in preparation a series of twenty- 
one values, to come into circulation the be- 

ginning of 1929. Have you seen the new 
United States playing-cards stamp with the 
figure ‘to’ in the center and a diamond, 
heart, club, and spade in the four corners? 
Some of these will be pre-canceled for certain 
card companies.” 

Harry spoke up: “There’s one you haven’t 
mentioned, Mr. Birwood: the five-cent United 
tSates airmail, issued the first of August.” 









| ‘The Glint of 
| Wings 
LL (Concluded _— page 9) 

















the work in hand, managing both with growing 
dexterity. 

Daybreak found the plane ready for flight. 

“Thanks, awfully!” glowed the satisfied 
flyer, and buckled on his parachute pack. 
“You should go in for aircraft yourself.” 

“Ty am.” 

The eagle eyes gave him a sharp, penetrating 
“once over.” ‘You'll make good!” came with 
conviction. Then, “Coming to the air meet 
to-day?” 

The eagerness went out of Clint’s face, the 
hope out of his eyes. 

“Td figured on it, big,” he admitted. 
“But”—with a backward gesture toward the 
cloud-wrapped mountains—“there’s another 
handful of goats to rustle. And”’—his jaw 
squared—“ Dad’s counting on me.’ 

Swift sympathy leaped into the man’s eyes, 
and crash went the boy’s reserve. And Clint 
blurted it all out: his longing, his hope for a 
chance at the scholarship, his disappoint- 


ment. 

“Too bad, old scout.” The pilot gripped his 
hand, then stepped into the cockpit. “You’ve 
got it in you, all right,” he called back. “It 
takes more nerve to stay on a job like this than 
to hop off to—the moon!” 

And he was gone. 

Toward noon the sun broke through the 
chill air, drying it with high-altitude rapidity. 
Clint, returning from a fruitless search, met 
the lost twenty. 

Grimly he stumbled on after the browsing 
goats. Presently he lifted his eyes to the sound 
of a plane’s motor. Why, it was coming 
back! Returning from the air meet. Arrow- 
swift they held their course, with a crescendo 
ofsound. Two snouted bodies circled now and 
climbed and hung in mid-air. The third dipped 
and pin-wheeled to earth. Clint caught his 
breath. His friend of the morning! He ran 
forward. 

The pilot leaned clear out of the cock- 
pit. “Hello!” he grinned. “It was great. 
Sure wished for you!” 

“The world pilot, was he there?” Clint 
wanted to know. 

“Sure. It was he that pulled the vote for 
you!” 

“ Me? ” 

“Ye-ah. For the scholarship.” He drew 
out an official-looking envelope. 

“But the tests,” faltered Clint. ‘“I—I 
don’t understand.” : 

The other laughed. ‘You passed them last 
night and this morning. Emergency test, 
endurance, mechanical aptitude, stay-on-the- 
job qualities and all that sort of thing.” He 
por sd him the certificate and started his 
engin 

o a sition Clint read it. Comprehension began 
to dawn. His heart pounded unbelievingly. 

“Youl” cried the boy, running after, “are 
you the world flyer?” 

The pilot answered with a mischievous 

twinkle. ‘See you the fifteenth,” he grinned. 

“They’ve put me there for a, few weeks of 
instruction.” With a comradely sine of the 
hand he soared to join his fellow planes. 

“The world flyer!” repeated Clint, his eyes 





following the fascinating glint of wings. “And 
I too—shall fly!” 





Look ahead 


15 
YEARS 


What kind of a job will you have 15 years 


from now? 


The answer will be determined largely by 
the care with which you select your life’s 
work, and the recommendation back of you. 






Western Union Messenger Service is the logical starting 
point. You will have many opportunities in your daily rounds 
to the offices of business concerns, to observe at first hand 
the kind of business that appeals to you most. 


The 


training which a Westen Union Messenger receives isa 


definite and valuable recommendation which every employer 
recognizes. When your opportunity comes we freely give 


you our help. 


While receiving this training, Western Union 
Messengers receive good wages, bicyclesat costand 
other unique advantages. Ask the Western Union 
Manager in your city for further information. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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“MOCAR’”? Modet 
Airp’ 





Only $1.50 
Complete 






at last, here is a real aluminum model airplane 

BOYS that really flies. And at_a small price. 
The ‘‘Mocar’’ monoplane—Set No, 1—is a copy of the famous Spirit 
of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 in., fuselage 12 in., powerful motor, 
rubber-tired disc wheels, Weight complete 


assembly. Pliers only teol Complete with rivets, bolts, 
nuts, wheels, wing and fuselage covering material, only $1.50 post- 
paid anywhere in U.S. A. (3 for $4.00.) 


Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. Order new. 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for net prices. 

The illustration below shows set mounted complete ready for assem- 

bly. Small cut above shows all metal skeleton ready for.covering, 

and the large illustration, actual cut of finished plane. 





The Mount Carmel Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B. Mount Carmel, Conn. 
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© Man Hunters 


of the North” 


The story of Capt. W. C. Proby’s 20 
years ie Royal Northwest Mounted 


Police of Canada. 


The colorful adventures and spectacular 
achievements of the world famous 
“ Mounties” in the frozen Northland 
where a man may spend a lifetime 
tracking one man... until be brings him 
the press. Send 90 cents 
le story. Postage prepaid. 


Tacoma Star Publishing Co. 


to justice. Just o 
jor this remar. 


5616 South Union Avenue 
Tacoma, ington 


“* The Mounties Get Their Men” 
Boys! Read the most thrilling tale of all 


time, the adventures of Capt. Proby of the 
famous Royal Northwest Mounted Police! 




















Send for FREE Catalog “E” —D 





Would Have Liked 
STEMMLER’S BOWS—ARROWS 
Targets— Accessories —Raw Materials A 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Australian Boomerang; 22” pate to tip; beautiful bent ash; $475 
colored hand hold; complete with instructions, postpaid. 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Dept. E) QUEENS VILLAGE, L. I., N. Y. 


Oldest Oe tn the U. S.—Est. 1812 






























Going Camping? 
Boys know the real fun of camping out. You lose no time in pitching Carpenter 
Tents. They're easy to handle—very light in weight. Willstand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It te!is you all 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


440 No. Wells St. _7¢** Makers for 88 Years. CH1CAGO, ILL. y 































Get the Thrill of Real DX 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Off the press August 
12. Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunting 
Boots, Leather Caps, 
Innersoles, Duffie 
Bags, etc. 

L. L. BEAN 
136 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 


FREE 10 BOYS 


HE SHOOTER'’S ART” Send 
Ten, how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
you gulde others incorrect ae of — Ne 1 
Givesfacts thatmake crackshots. © OW: 
safety and common sense instruction ca 


ft ae and boy should have. 
leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write os . 


The NEW BENJAMIN 4! RIFLE 


America’sOriginal AirRifle 


$5 at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway. St.Louis, Mo. 


iti ae cat easily at heme with the 


The only 











TELEPLEX Cco., 76 Cortlandt St., New York 


ATTENTION!!! SCOUTS!!! 


Make Useful Things from 
LEATHER 


CALFSKINS: For Tooling, Linings and Thongs. 
SHEEPSKINS: For Bill Folds and Novelties. 
STEERHIDES: For Belts and Holsters. 
Write for Prices: 
S. I. REED & CO. 
208 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 


LEARN GARTOONING 











































The La icture rt M od Write f free book “*Millard’s Advanced 

By a ndon ~— _— eth Natural Corrective Course” and a a copy of 
Gui by this method hundreds o ’ ti 

~-5- vedev clot a u ro deed my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully trea ed. 


Est. 24 years. Lar, school for stammerers in world. 
=~ peech, 2328 Millard Milwaukee, Wi 


Millard Inst. of Nor: 
iONT WHITE COLLIES 





SSigskabees an quickty. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
mang have secured fine posi 
are now earning from 

$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
— ou have talent eS not 

Now for sample Picture 
Ghare to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities car- 
tooning for Y State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *civrenct onic” 
RADIO PINOCHLE 


C 
Rank, in playing ig the kame of Sel terest a a RAISE GUINEA APigs 


31. 51.80 postpaid. us. We Suy ot xen vet all you 
SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 

















jargedemand—easil 
Pay betterthan try 








‘ticulars and book! how toraice CREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Me, 
TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS CUT ready te assemble, PROJECTS. in Flatted and Have You a Camera? 
aE ey eo ede Prine te cai, +=' 8 | write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
LESTER GURGWOLD. O90 Fort Terress Gslorode Springs, Col | *° Make better pictures and earn m 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
12 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


Craftwork in 
Sinew Beads, Silver, 



























. 
each boy who sends us the names and addresses of 
ther boys. It is easily played and sounds very mu 
ke a real saxophone. Don’t delay, write for yours today 







JAY G. HOBSON CO. Ohio 
RAFA MELETARY J ACADEMY 
“One of California's finest p schools’’ 





: ON Primary, Gratmar, High Shook, Junior College, Ac- 

ei SEND iD NG Mo me LA i | Soe bane ee rae sciietis elds Un- 

msive - 

Si ee > | ompameed climate. Catal 5 As Le STEWART, Supt., 
1148. Box 8B, San Rafael, Cali 






















Take No Chances! 


PACK YOUR IVYCURE 


VACATION 
THE CONQUEROR OF POISON 


KIT WITH 

Prevent poison ivy with IVYCURE. Keepit handy 
in your kit on your vacation trip. Quickly con- 
quers poison ivy. IVYCURE—a private prescrip- 
tion of a prominent skin specialist has been suc- 
cessfully used more than 20 years. Easy to apply. 
Non-poisonous. Quick-healing. 
Send for IVYCURE today. $2.00 prepaid any- 

e where in the United States. $2.50 in Canada. 


IVYCURE never fails. Money refunded if dise, 
satisfied. 


IVITOL—91 WATER ST. NEW YORK CITY 
a 91 Water St., New York City = ‘s 


Enclosed find $2.00 (cash, money-order or check) for which sead 
COUPON IVY paige money to be refunded if dissatisfied. (In Canada $2.50.) | 
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Scout Lester Osborne, 1821 Keyes Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. (Age 13), Tro 
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I FIRST met Boys’ Lire one night three years 
ago in the Carnegie Library. I was attracted 
by its brilliant and interesting cover. After 
glancing casually through it I became interested 
in the clean, active, and interesting stories. I 
drew the magazine from the library and read 
and reread it with great enthusiasm. I showed 
it to mother, who said nothing, but I later re- 
ceived it as a Christmas present. I believe she 
was influenced by its clean, wholesome stories. 
Being green in Scouting I found a great advan- 
tage in reading Dan Beard’ssection. Boys’ Lirr 
is full of dandyserials, articles, departments, and 
any one reading it can not help being made a 
better Scout. I have been taking Boys’ Lire 
for three years and have kept all the issues. 

I find the different departments helpful in 
solving many Scouting problems. For ex- 
ample, if one wanted to know how to make 
moccasins, cabins, or cow-horn bugles, articles 
by Dan Beard on these subjects will assist one 
in making the article. Or if one’s radio 
isn’t obtaining the results it should, the Radio 
Listening Post will help settle the problem. 

So if you want worth-while advice, entertain- 
ment, and more rapid advancement in Scout- 
ing, subscribe to the best and most complete 
magazine, Boys’ Lire. 
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Fighting his way little by little, with Smith 
ever in the midst of the fray, Meldritch came 
one day to a pass held by such a horde of Turks 
and Tartars that he knew he could not compass 
it without very great loss. The ever-ready 
Smith suggested strategy; and Meldritch 
eagerly adopted the suggestion. Sending a 


regiment, under cover of darkness, to lie in |’ 


hiding on both sides of the pass, at dawn he 
had a large herd of cattle driven through the 
pass. As he expected, the Turks and Tartars 
rushed out to capture the animals; and the 
hidden regiment then sprang upon them and 
left not one alive. 

At last Meldritch’s army of eight thousand 
reached the tableland on top of the mountain, 
and preparations for the siege of the city were 
begun. 


Prince Moyses, with nine thousand men, now 
arrived upon the plateau to reinforce Meldritch 
and take over the command. Methodically 
and slowly he set about constructing mounds 
for his batteries, perfecting his entrenchments, 
making everything i in readiness before opening 
the attack upon the town. 

This deliberateness hugely amused the 
Turks. They felt so secure behind their strong 
walls that they increased their taunts, saying the 
Christians were growing fat from lack of exer- 
cise, and that the Turks would be saddened 
indeed should this army, which was so afraid 
to fight, slip away without affording any 
amusement for the Turkish ladies. Then, 
growing still more bold, deriding the Christians 
for having come for show and not for action, 
they sent a challenge from their Lord Turbi- 
shaw to any captain of a company to meet 
him in single combat, as did the knights in 
the days of chivalry. The head of the van- 
quished and all he possessed should go to the 
victor. This combat was suggested, said the 
Turks, “to delight the ladies, who did long to 
see some courtlike pastime.” 

The challenge created the wildest joy among 
the Christians. The spirit of adventure, of 
daring, of chivalry, ran through the camp; and 
so many brave captains begged to meet this 
Lord Turbishaw that lots had to be drawn to 
choose the lucky one. 

The first slip of paper bore the name of 
Captain John Smith. 

Smith was elated. And gay preparations 
were now made, as for a great and joyous 
tournament. A truce w:s declared between 
the two armies while both sides got in readiness 
for the “‘courtlike pastime ” which was to delight 
the ladies, the combat which was to lose the 
headof their Lord Turbishaw, or of the Christain 
who came to meet him—the jubilant Captain 
John Smith. 

While preparations were under way for the 
combat to the death, between Lord Turbishaw 
and Captain John Smith, there was much con- 
jecture in the Christian army as to its outcome. 
Only a Turk skilled with weapons and sure of 
his ability would have sent the challenge. 

The field of combat was to be in front of the 
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MODEL YACHT 


By THOMAS MOORE 





This new book, by a Marine 
Engineer of the Naval Depart- 
ment, explains simply every de- 
tail of design and construction 
for the young sportsmen. “‘With- 
out doubt the best book ever 
published . . . just what is 
needed for boys and grown-ups.” 
—John Black, President, Model 
Yacht Racing Association of 
America. 


With plans and diagrams. 
At all Bookshops $3.50 
STOKES, Publisher 
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Blue Ribbon 


i Supporter 





is assured with a Blue Ribbon 
Athletic supporter. Designed 
right, fitted right, tailored 
right. Woven of the Tight mate- 
rials to give protection and com- 
fort. Light, soft, flexible, porous, 
cool, sanitary, durable. One 

iece, all elastic—no buckles, 

uttons, nor tapes to tie—just 
slip it on. A special supporter 
for every sport. Your money 
hack if not satisfied. If your 
dealer can’tsupply you, write us. 


No. 106. Blue Ribbon “Tux” No.102. Blue RibbonStar 
supporter for swimming * sup) cunpester & for golf or auto- 
everyday wear. Waistband, 3-in. waistband, 
inch; legbands, 34 inch. 4S 2-in. leg ds. . $1.00 


BENNETT-LANDON WEB CO., Inc. 
2430 N. Oakley Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
B.L.W. Knee and Elbow Guards, Ankle Braces, Girls’ 
Athletic Girdles and Brassieres, Abdominal Supporters. 


BOYS TAKE NOTICE! 


Build your own toys, bird houses and furniture from 
my Blueprints. Easy to read and easy to build. Send 


stamp for list of drawings. 
Box 436, Troy, N. ¥. 


WOODCRAFT, 
YUCCA FIRE SETS 

Notice: Chief ES Eagle is often absent from his shop 10 
or more days at a time ——— friction fremaking, wood- 
craft, etc., in % —— He will at once fill your 
orders for No Sets, oomale te with 2 boards, 2 drills 
YUCCA, $1.00 each, or No. 2 Sets of 2 YUCCa boards & 
drills only 50c, upon his return to Red Eagle YUCCA 
Shop, Box 325, ‘Roswell, N.M., so please excuse any delay. 








Window shopping through 
the world 


Looxina around, comparing, deciding 
on colors and flavors and textures and 
designs—“‘shopping” for many of us is 
half the fun of buying things and having 
them. . . . Other people (more scientifi- 
cally minded) always know exactly what 
they want, and where they want to 
|] buy it. 

But before anyone definitely can say 
“T like that—I’ll take it” in order to 
spend money wisely, some “looking 
around” must be done. 

Locking around by reading the adver- 
tisements saves time and trouble and 
money. For advertisements are the shop 
windows of a world of manufacturers. 
You don’t need to walk up Fifth Avenue 
or past the corner drug-store to see what 
So-and-So is offering in the way of silk 
stockings, or refrigerators, or toothpaste, 
or automobiles, or schools for young 
George, or vacations for the whole 
family. 

The advertisements picture, describe, 
explain the merchandise and the new 
ideas that are displayed and talked 
about from Maine to California. 

eee 

Read the advertisements because it 

pays you to do so 
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Oh Boy.” 
Real Fun and Healthy Exercise 
You can do this too with a 
Johnson Ideal Spinning Rope 


20 feet long, 
Cotton Cord, 
10 small boy 
large boys 
paid. Ill. 
tions show- 
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nard S. 


These ropes are 
of satin finish 
in two sizes—No. f 
size, 90c— No. 12 
or men, $1.25, post 
ustrated instruc- 
ing primary rules 
spinning, by Ber- 
Mason, free with 
After you have 
ed the first stunts, 
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new book, “How to Spin a 
Rope”, with pic- tures des- 
cribing all rope spinning 
tricks, how to throw a lariat and 
do trick cow-boy : knots, price 
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Johnson Ideal Halter Co. 
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The F. P. M. Coping Saw, cuts wood, metal, and 
bakelite at any angle, “THE SAW FOR EVERY 
USE.” Especially adaptable for use in model boat, 
aeroplane, and radio building. 

See your dealer, or write direct “to: 


F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Circular sent on request 
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» guaranteed in writing. Let 
us tell you about your 
favorite instrument. Let 
us show you how easily 
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' town walls, between the two armies; and when 


the great day arrived, the Christians were 
drawn up in battle array, all banners and 
heraldic pennants flying, gay plumes nodding, 
making a colorful and imposing display. On 
the ramparts of the city of Regall were the 
Turks, in glittering armor, and beside them 
their gaily dressed ladies, come to be amused. 

Lord Turbishaw, being the challenger, had 
the privilege of appearing first on the field. A 
great noise of hautboys blazoned his coming. 
He rode forth in splendor, advancing slowly, 
that all might see and admire. He was clad, 
from plumed helmet to chained boot, in elegant 
armor, while “on his shoulders were fixed a 
paire of great wings, compacted of eagle’s 
feathers, within a ridge of silver, richly gar- 
nished with gold and precious stones.” His 
splendid mount also was decked in shining 
armor, with gold and jeweled trappings and 
nodding plumes. ‘Three richly clad janizaries 
attended him. One, going before, carried his 
lance; and one strode on each side, holding to 
the horse’s jeweled bit. 

Smith’s entrance was far less grand. There 
was a bit of color in his plumed helmet, to be 
sure, and other plumes added gaiety to his 
horse; but he wore merely his ordinary armor— 
having none other to wear—and he was ac- 
companied by only one page, bearing his lance. 
The blaring of trumpets added a little pomp, 
however, as they heralded and accompanied 
his approach. 

Saluting the Turk, Smith took his position, 
and the signal-trumpet sounded for action. 

The combat was on. A fight to the death. 
Both rushed at the first trumpet note; and as 
quickly as they came together the combat was 
ended. For Smith’s first thrust of the lance 
was an unerring one. It penetrated the Turk’s 
vizor at the one vital spot, and, piercing the 
eye, passed through the brain. Instantly 
killed, Lord Turbishaw fell from his horse. 
Smith as quickly leaped to the ground and, in 
accordance with the compact, cut off the Turk’s 
head and bore it triumphantly to the jubilant 
Christians. Lord Turbishaw’s rich armor and 
his fine horse also became Smith’s property; 
his body was sent back to the Turks. 

If joy reigned in the Christian camp, conster- 
nation lay heavy upon the Turks. Even the 
‘faire dames” had been little amused by this 
pastime. But of all those who grieved for Lord 
Turbishaw, there was one in whose heart fury 
raged stronger than grief. This was Grualgo, 
a close friend of Lord Turbishaw, and a fierce 
and dreaded warrior. He sent at once a chal- 


lenge to the man who had slain his friend, | | 


staking his own head, his horse and his armor, 
against Smith’s head and the head of Lord 
Turbishaw. 

Excitement again ran high in the Christian 
camp. The challenge was promptly accepted; 
for Smith, fully confident after the first easy 
victory, was eager to meet this new foe in 
single combat. ‘To be sure, Lord Turbishaw’s 
head already had been presented to Prince 
Moyses; but the sporting prince was quite 
willing to wager it now—along with Smith’s 
head—in the hope of gaining the head of 
Grualgo to add to his collection. 

On the following day, all being in readiness, 
the Christian army was drawn up, as before, in 
glittering and colorful array; and the ramparts 
of the city were crowded with spectators— 
soldiers in armor, ladies in bright-colored 
turbans, jackets and pantaloons. To the noise 
of hautboys, Grualgo rode forth, accompanied, 
as Turbishaw had been, by three elegantly 
clad janizaries. Smith appeared to the blare 
of trumpets, saluted his adversary, wheeled 
into position, and the signal-trumpet sounded. 

The combatants rushed together. The lances 
met and clashed. So great was the impact that 
both lances were shattered and fell to the 
ground. The men were unarmed. Grualgo was 
almost unhorsed. But his skill and his nerve 
were no less than those of his foe. He had 
regained his seat and drawn his pistol as quickly 
as Smith’s pistol had come into play. 

They fired simultaneously. The first shot 
wounded Smith slightly, and left Grualgo un- 
touched. The second shot missed Smith, and 
shattered the Turk’s left arm. 

The two audiences watched breathlessly. 
The Turks were sure of their champion. The 
Christians feared that Smith was overconfident 
and careless because of his other victory. 

With Grualgo’s left arm shattered and use- 
less, his horse became unmanageable, fright- 
ened by the loosened reins flapping about its 
neck. Grualgo was thrown to the ground. 
Smith, leaping down beside him, severed his 
foe’s head with one stroke of the battle-axe. 

A wild shout went up from the Christian 
arnfy as Smith, with the head, the horse, and 
the armor, rody joyously back to his comrades. 
Grualgo’s body, with all its rich apparel, he 
returned to the Turks, taking, with great 
nicety, only what had been wagered. 
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HERE COMES 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local court of honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
like cow-boys and live like Princes. 





DAN BEARD himselj, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
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| ‘DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. | 


| Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to 
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motors for sale cheap. Send dime for illustrated literature. 
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CAN OPENER 
Easy to open, sharp 
point, a real cutting 

edge, specially 


THE 
BOTTLE OPENER 
Perfectly designed 
and finished — not 

just a nitch. 
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It’s the finest knife on 
the American market. 
Made with the care and 
precision of a watch by the 
most experienced cutlers— 
and the strong, edge re- 
eg 4 blades are made 
from t: e same high carbon 
English Crucible Steel as 
found in our $10.00 knives. 
To use the words of one 
Boy Scout 
“Gee! but it’s a Bear of 
a Knife.” 


tters or device— 
the *“Ulster’’ it means 
long and satisfactory wear, 


Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 
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‘RAP- O has a swift serve and a snappy catch. 
Many different games— two or twenty players. 

Take a set on your next hike, 

Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet No. 10. 
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Perform wonderful chemicalexper- 
iments; make ink ond colors; “re 


Contains Hberal A of 14 
different chemicals with 
and instruction book. the 
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shows you a ~ a 


chemistry. Send for $1. 
yours right now. 
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Hagerstown, Maryland 
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K. W Griffith, 2320 Maple St., Little Rock, 
Ark., made $894 in spare time while study- 
oe T'll also show you how to make spare 
money beginning soon after you enroll. 
Find out what RRedio offers you. Write for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio,” 64- 
Re a td ae 
No National Radio Institute, 
Dept 8B2, Washington, D. C. 


The Catalina Island 
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A UNIQUE new school giving the complete Boy 
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“With many uncontradictable persuading 
reasons,” he coaxes Prince Moyses into grant- 
ing him permission to send a challenge to the 
camp of the Turks. This challenge said 
quaintly that “their ladies might know he was 
not so much enamored of their servants’ heads, 
but if any Turk of their rank would come to 
the place of combat to redeem them, he should 
have his also upon the like condition, if he 
could win it.” 

It was a brave Turk indeed who would 
accept this challenge after having witnessed 
Smith’s skill with weapons and horse, and 
having seen him vanquish the best of their 
fighters. But the Turks were never wanting 
in courage. Of the many brave men who 


offered, Bonny Mulgro—as Smith spells it—. 


was chosen to accept the challenge. He was 
quite ready to risk his own head to secure that 
of Smith and recover those of Turbishaw and 
Grualgo. 

A truce once more being declared, and the 
following day appointed for the combat, all 
again was excitement in both camps. The 
Turk, being the challenged, had the choice of 
weapons. He wisely avoided the lance, with 
which his adversary had shown such remark- 
able skill. ‘The pistol, battle-axe, and falchion 
were chosen by him. 

The stage again was set, with all its color 
ind glitter on both sides. Smith came on the 
field to the blaring of trumpets; Mulgro was 
heralded by hautboys. They saluted and took 
their positions. The signal-trumpet sounded. 

The combatants rushed at each other, firing 
their pistols as they charged. Both missed. 
Pistols were thrown aside, and by the time the 
men came together each had his battle-axe 
poised. This was the Turk’s own weapon; he 
was far more skilled with it than was Smith. 

A terrific fight ensued. Blows rained upon 
helmets and shoulders. Time and again both 
men were knocked almost senseless. 

Suddenly, Smith’s battle-axe was struck from 
his hand, and as it fell to the ground he reeled 
in his saddle. 

Wild cheering rose from the thousands of 
Turks crowding the ramparts of the town— 
Bonny Mulgro had no equal with the battle- 
axe. The Christians held their breath, and 
uttered a prayer to the Christian God, as Smith 
swayed on his horse, his battle-axe lying useless 
on the ground below him. 

Mulgro rushed in for another blow before 
the foe could recover his balance. Smith, still 
half-fallen, wheeled his horse, drew his fal- 


chion, and pierced the Turk through the 
back 


This unhorsed Mulgro. He landed on his 
feet. But Smith was beside him in a flash, 
= the Turk “lost his head as the rest had 

one.” 

The Christian camp was delirious with joy— 
not merely for the victory, but for its augury. 
In every combat the Christian had vanquished 
the Mohammedan! 

Smith himself gave full credit to the intelli- 
gence of his horse, its “‘readinesse.” Only by 
its cleverness, and “by God’s ee he 
reverently says, was he saved. He does, how- 
ever, take a little of the credit for himself, 
his own “ ‘judgment and dexterity in such a 
businesse.” 

Prince Moyses, commanding the Christian 
army, ordered a great pageant in honor of the 
hero. Leading the parade were three pages, 
each bearing one of the Turk’s heads held 
aloft on a lance. Next came the three horses 
of the slain Turks, with alitheir fine armor and 
trappings taken as trophies. Then came 
Captain John Smith riding in state, with an 
escort of six thousand soldiers. When they 
reached the pavilion of the commanding gen- 
eral, Prince Moyses embraced the champion, 
praised his skill and valor, and bestowed upon 
him “a faire horse richly furnished,” a fine 
scimitar, and a belt worth three "hundred 
ducats. 

Nor did that end Smith’s honors, for the 
Earl of Meldritch, his immediate superior, 
promoted him from captain to major. This 
promotion pleased Smith greatly—although at 
no time, apparently, was he ever known as 
“Major John Smith.” 

An even greater reward came to him a few 
months later for this daring championship of 
Christianity. When Prince Sigismund, ruler 
of Transylvania, came to review the army and 
learned of Smith’s exploits, he showered the 
utmost attention upon the young Englishman, 
gave him his own picture—a very great honor | 8. 
—set in gold, awarded him a pension of three 
hundred ducats a year, and, greatest of all, 
granted him a patent of nobility, entitling 
him toa coat-of-arms bearing the three Turks’ 
heads i ina shield, and the motto, “ Vincere est 
vivere.’ 

“Major” John Smith, however, had little 
time to think of his glories. For the walled 
city of Regall had yet to be taken, and there 

was much hard fighting ahead. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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Price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will not haveto | 
miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and Possessions, and also Mexico | 
and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. When writing about your | 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date 
your subscription expires. This will help us to serve you promptly. lve 
| 
| 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout 
the United States. The publication date is the 22nd of the month 
also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 each. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America will confer 
| a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable dealer not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 


——— 





The price is 20c.a copy. Dealers 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


ARCHERY 
TACKLE 


ECONOMY 
QUALITY 
SERVICE 


Finest Materials 
Complete Supplies 


ORIGINATORS OF 
KNOCK-DOWN SETS 
OF FINE ARROWS 


Illustrated Folder Giving Two 

Useful Lessons on Making 

Arrows and Bow Strings, 
Send for Folder No. 2 





LONG ISLAND 
SPORT-CRAFT PRODUCTS 
88-02 136th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 


INDIAN SEED BEADS 


BOY SCOUTS, if you want the best quality Beads, 
Rhinestones, Jewels, Thread, Bead Needles, 
Looms, etc., at the lowest prices, show this “Ad” 
to your Scoutmaster or Scout Executive. 


FREE to SCOUTMASTERS 
or SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Sample card of Indian Seed Beads showing 50 dif- 
ferent colors. 

Style Card showing 58 different styles of beads. 
Also Price-List and design pamphlet with instruc- 


tions. 
Write 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
Department S 
101 West 37th Street, New York City 


automobile and airplane 
wires, electrical wires, 
submarine cables, 
awe building cables 
ire rope, telegraph and 
Telephone Nag radio 
wpe. round ae at 
star-s! an 
Siderent kinds of 
of At sheet wi ~y 
wir 


» nails, 

4 stecl wire strips, ‘wire-rope. aerial 

Pao aay spikes ike als rota bow ice r wire is made, also 
uses of all the above wires sent free. 


AMERICAN. ‘STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - Chicago 



































TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


month, Railway Postal Clerks. Become Mail 
Sines Soar ta es he oaee te aa 
ficlent @ wad list of U, 8. Gov't. positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN # Dept.F172 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








GLIDERS %¥%eF 10c 3 25c 
AIRPLANES 


FREE Catalog with each glider order 
ert Ready to Fly Model 
nes — Construction 

reOutfits and ~ aa 

Order To-day. y 


-CLINTON-TOF CO. ~ 


Dept. 3C NORTH HAVEN. CONN. 























AIRPLANE 


12-inch scale 
oy ee 
8 Spirit of 


Ste Leuis, Scien- 
tifically designed 
and very realis- 
tic. Rises from 


ground by own 
terceere rs gaping Easily built without tools. 
Construction get, with all parts and full directions, gra po S.6 
only 50c. (ne stamps). Satisfaction or money back. 
MANN & BENTON, Chillicothe, “Ohio. 


COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for pleasure or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 
Oil Eotoring—s. truly remarkable method easily and 








leading studios—no brushes 
—just apply with cotton and rub down to desired 
cen which have overrun lines easily removed— 
colors blend themselves—guaranteed permanent. Send 
a $1.00 Ls for complete set of colors and materials with 
full directions to 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 

1752 Atlantic Ave. Dept 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. ae 

AVIATION 

Information F R E E 


Send us your name and address for full information, regarding the 
Aviation and A’ business. Find out about the many great 
aa ag ty and how we you 
Siew Seladien agai Que pow book. Oprertun 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 180-C, 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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FOR ALL BOYS 67 


In the Salmon Kegion 


a reaN THEIR trek throughout the Country, the 
cee se Boy Scouts of Troop 3 visited the Salmon q A Salmon “run” usually starts about June 14th 
= Li and continues to about August 10th. An ac- 


es 
(el 
ey 


count recently showed that more than 2,500,000 
: . Salmon ascended one of the larger Salmon 
The Salmon, when still very young, is streame during thie period. 


urged by some mysterious instinct to leave the fresh 
water in which it was hatched and swims away to sea. 
After a period of two years, this very same instinct 
brings it swarming home by the thousands to spawn in 
the fresh water of its birth. Very often, it swims as 
much as fifteen miles up-stream, jumping Falls six to a 
7 eight feet high to reach its desired haven. ao te 


The wish of the Scouts of Troop 3, fully equipped 
in the Official Boy Scout Uniform, to learn the ways 
of Nature and her children, is symbolized by the 
Uniform itself. The Official Boy Scout Uniform is 
the practical outward sign exemplify- 
ing the clear brain, clean habits, per- 
sistence and the desire to seek and 
learn the best things of life. 


The real Boy Scout wears only the 
Official Boy Scout Uniform of The Boy 
Scouts of America. 


RZ") Region. 
SS te? 
















The Official Boy 


Scout Seal 

af ap’ aa 

ey | Licensed Manufacturers of The Official Boy Scout Uniform 

No uniform is 

oficial without SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 


192 8 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











KeE.LLocac’s Pep Bran Flakes. They’re 
better in taste and crispness too. Better 
in the natural qualities that help you 
keep fit. You never dreamed bran flakes 





could be so good! 


All the delicious flavor of PEP. All 
the healthful elements of whole wheat. 
With just enough extra bran to be 
mildly laxative. 

Take Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes on 
camping trips and hikes. Eat them daily 

at home. A great hot 








weather lunch as well as 











r 











“7 a nourishing breakfast. 


They are just the 
kind of well-balanced 
healthful food that 


9 


ge 
PEP 


builds energy and pep! 





WITH OTHER PARTS 
OF WHEAT | 














Put them on your list now. You'll 
say they are the best bran flakes you 
ever tasted! Look for the red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 





IMPORTANT 


Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are mildly 

laxative. ALL-BRAN—another Kellogg 

product—is 100% bran and guaran- 
teed to relieve constipation. 





Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle 
Creek by the Kellogg Company, world’s largest pro- 
ducers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Corn Flakes,Krumbles, 
Kellogg’ s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, and Kaffee 
Hag—‘‘real coffee that lets you sleep.’’ Other plants 
at Cleveland, Ohio; London, Canada; Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the 
Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg 
agencies throughout the world. 











